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1973 Summer Session Calendar 


MAIN EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 
Registration day: June 25 
Classes begin: June 26 
Final day for dropping and/or adding courses: July 13 
Final day for submitting Pass/Fail cards: July 13 
Classes end: August 17 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


Standard classes are sixty minutes in duration, and are 
normally scheduled to meet Monday through Friday. 
The standard starting times are: 7:45 a.m.; 9:00 a.m.; 
10:19.a.m-3)21730'a.m-.;'1:00 p:ni;; 2713 p.m.%3:30 pim. 

Final examinations will be given during regular class 
time. At the option of the instructor, two class periods 
may be used. 

The Course Descriptions section covers the content of 
most of the courses offered during this Summer Session 
and indicates the dates particular courses meet only if 
they do not conform to the regular eight-week session. 
Course times and locations are listed in the computer- 
printed insert in the middle of this Bulletin. A final 
schedule of courses will be available at registration. 


Special Sessions 
Some departments offer certain courses and programs 
at dates other than the main eight-week term. These 
dates are given under the course descriptions and/or 
under the section on Special Programs. 
Inquiries 
Information not included in this Bulletin may be secured 
by writing: 

Summer Session 

Office of the Provost 

Whitmore Administration Building 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, Mass. 01002 


The University 


Founded in 1863, the University of Massachusetts is one 
of 66 land grant colleges and universities in the United 
States providing public education, research, and 
service. The University campus at Amherst, situated on 
1,100 acres in the picturesque Connecticut River Valley, 
enrolls 23,700 students and is served by a $200-million 
physical plant. The University has continually expanded 
to meet the growing needs of the Commonwealth. The 
University of Massachusetts at Boston opened in 1965 
and currently enrolls approximately 5,560 students. The 
new University of Massachusetts Medical School at 
Worcester opened in the fall of 1970, and plans are 
presently being developed for the establishment in 
Amherst of a law center. 

At Amherst, a broad and continuous program is 
provided by the undergraduate schools and colleges, the 
Graduate School, the Summer Session, and the Division 
of Continuing Education. Basic units are the College of 


Food and Natural Resources, the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the Schools of Business Administration, 
Education, Engineering, Home Economics, Nursing, and 
Physical Education, and the Department of Public 
Health. The University also has voluntary Army and Air 
Force ROTC programs, an active Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter, and more than 400 student organizations. 
Numerous centers and bureaus actively serve the 
Commonwealth in such fields as government research, 
labor relations, natural resources, and population. 
The University has joined Smith, Amherst, Hampshire 
and Mount Holyoke Colleges in a _ five-college 
cooperative program, developing specific Ph.D. 
programs as well as operating a radio station and of- 
fering lectures, special courses, and inter-library loans. 


General Information 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 

Pre-registration may be accomplished by submitting 
application and registration forms to the Registrar’s 
Office, 213 Whitmore Administration Building, for 
undergraduates, and to the Graduate School, Graduate 
Research Center, for graduate students, prior to June 
11. Course registrations and schedules will be arranged 
for persons applying by this date. Applications received 
later than this date will not be processed, but returned 
to the student. In such cases no scheduling will be done 
in advance, no bill or housing assignment will be made 
until Registration Day, and the student may find certain 
courses Closed because of capacity enrollment. Course 
registration and scheduling will be handled on a “‘first- 
come, first-served’’ basis. Although every effort is made 
to accommodate scheduling requests, the University 
cannot guarantee enrollment in a particular course 
section. Early application will help to ensure a 
preferred schedule and will enable registration to 
proceed in a minimum of time. 

Students whose applications have been processed 
must still appear on Registration Day to obtain their 
schedules. Applications for students who do not appear 
will be cancelled after the late registration period. 

Application forms are included in this Bulletin and 
may also be obtained from the Registrar’s Office, 213 
Whitmore Administration Building, or from the 
Graduate School, Graduate Research Center, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 

Any student who holds a degree must apply through 
the Graduate School whether he is taking courses for 
credit or not, even though he is applying for un- 
dergraduate courses. Acceptance to the University 
Summer Session is not an acceptance to the University 
for any regular session. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration for the main eight-week session will be held 
on June 25 in Boyden Gymnasium. Students may register 
from 9:00 a.m. to 12 noon and from 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. See 
also Summary of Registration Procedures just before the 
Course Descriptions section in this Bulletin. 


HOUSING 

It is the policy of the Board of Trustees to require the 
housing of undergraduates in University residence 
halls. Exemptions to this rule are granted to married 
students, to those commuting from the home of their 
parents, to seniors, and to those 21 years of age as of 
registration day. 

Residence halls will open for occupancy at 1:00 p.m. 
on the day immediately preceding Registration Day and 
will close on the final day of classes. Room assignments 
will be available to pre-registered students upon 
arrival. 

All rooms are provided with basic furniture, including 
beds and mattresses, desks, desk chairs, lounge chair, 
wastebaskets, bulletin boards, window drapes, and 
night stands. Each student is responsible for providing 
ash trays, pillows, bed linen, blankets, and towels. Linen 
service may be obtained by contract with a private linen 
service. 

Those eligible to reside off-campus may obtain 
housing information by writing to the Off-Campus 
Housing Office, 235 Whitmore Administration Building, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 
01002. 


BOARD 
The University Food Services will offer a 15 meal ticket 
during the Summer Session. The charge for the 15 meal 
ticket (three meals a day, Monday through Friday) will 
be $18 per week. All students in University residence 
halls are required to purchase a meal ticket except 
those students who are seniors, 21 at the time of 
registration, or married. These board contracts offer a 
highly selective menu with a ‘‘seconds’’ policy on all 
items. 

Food may be purchased on a cash basis at the 
Campus Center—Student Union snack bars and the 
snack bar located in Worcester Commons. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATIONS 


All student, faculty, and staff motor vehicles must be 
registered with the Parking Office, Room 105, Hamp- 
shire House. All students may be permitted to have a 
motor vehicle on campus, provided it is registered with 
the Parking Office and complies with published 
University regulations. Copies of these motor vehicle 
regulations should be obtained at the Parking Office. 
' Visitors are requested to use the new multi-level 
Campus Center Parking Garage unless another lot is 
suggested. 

All areas are under roving security surveillance. 
Visitors may secure information at the Parking Control 
Booths or at the Security Building. Inquiries concerning 
parking should be directed to the Parking Authority, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 
01002. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONTACTS 

The usual initial contact for students with the ad- 
ministrative staff is based upon a _ student’s local 
residence: residence hall students should begin with 


their Area Directors, men and women commuters with 
the Office of Non-resident Student Affairs. 


EXPENSES 
In order to avoid delays at registration, students are 
encouraged to pre-register by mail before June 11 for 
the main eight-week term of Summer Session. This will 
enable the Bursar’s Office to prepare a bill for each 
student, making it possible for the student to pay in 
advance. A STUDENT CANNOT REGISTER UNLESS HIS 
BILL IS PAID IN FULL. 

As this Bulletin is prepared long in advance of the 
summer, the fees listed are subject to change. 


TUITION for residents of 


Massachusetts $12.50 per credit 
TUITION for non-residents of 

Massachusetts $42.50 per credit 
HEALTH FEE* $ 2.25 per week 
CAMPUS CENTER FEE* $ 2.00 per week 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE* $ 2.00 per week 
BOARD— 

WEEKDAYS ONLY $18 per five-day week 
RENT** $20.65 per week 


Books, Stationery and Supply Expenses 

Students should be prepared to pay for necessary books 
and incidental supplies. Certain departments make 
special charges for laboratory supplies. 

*Required fees, to be paid by all students including 
commuters. 

**Depending on residence hall assignment, other rent 
rates are $18.90 and $22.75 per week. 


TUITION AND FEE REFUNDS 


A student who leaves the University before a term is 
completed will ordinarily be granted a refund of tuition 
and fees according to the following schedule: 

1) During the first week of the term 60% 

2) During the second week of the term 20%o 

3) After the second week No refund 

A student who makes an advance payment and then 
for any reason does not attend any part of Summer 
Session will be given a full refund of tuition and fees 
after contacting the appropriate Registrar’s Office. 

A student involuntarily called into military service 
before the completion of a term will be given a pro rata 
refund of tuition and fees, provided that he receives no 
academic credit for the work of that term. If academic 
credit is given, there will be no refund. 

A student who is suspended or expelled from the 
University for disciplinary reasons forfeits all rights to a 
refund. 

No refund will be given of prepaid room rent after a 
term has begun and the room has been occupied. 


RESIDENCE 

New students who are residents of Massachusetts must 
file a Certificate of Residence with the Treasurer’s 
Office in order to obtain a residential tuition rate. The 
application form includes the appropriate certificate. 


Academic Information 


ADDING OR DROPPING COURSES 

Students may add or drop any course until July 13 
without notation on their record. No course may be 
added after this date. After July 13, students who drop 
a Class receive a “‘voluntary F”’ (failing) unless they 
obtain their academic Dean’s approval. With this ap- 
proval, the student will receive a W (with- 

drawn). 


PASS/FAIL OPTION 

A regularly enrolled student must be enrolled for three 
3-credit courses to use his pass/fail option, unless he or 
she is an education major. A non-education major taking 
a course in education, may elect one other outside 
pass/fail course. 


OVERLOAD OF CREDITS 


A full Summer Session program is usually considered to 
consist of three 3-credit courses. Students who wish to 
register for additional credits must secure approval as 
follows: 

1) 12 credits (one extra course) 

Academic Dean (University students) 
Coordinator of Summer Session (visiting students) 

2) A senior graduating in summer or the following 
January may register for 12 credits without extra 
permission. 

Forms for overloads for undergraduates may be 
secured in the Registrar’s Office, 213 Whitmore Ad- 
ministration Building. Graduate students should inquire 
at the Graduate Office, Graduate Research Cen- 
ter. 

AUDITING 

A student who intends to audit a course must register 
and pay the regular tuition and activities fees. There is 
no special audit fee. A student who drops a course 
during the term, but wishes to continue on an audit 
basis, will receive a grade in accordance with the 
existing regulations governing the Add and Drop 
periods. 


ACCELERATED ENROLLMENT 


The University invites superior high school students to 
begin their college education immediately upon 
graduation by enrolling in the Summer Session. For the 
highly motivated student, perhaps already convinced 
that his formal education will require graduate or 
professional studies, an early start may conserve 
valuable time. Similarly, students in financial need may 
find it less expensive to complete their undergraduate 
education in less than four years. Summer Session 
attendance can substantially reduce the time necessary 
to obtain a bachelor’s degree. 

Students who wish to start their University of 
Massachusetts undergraduate work in the summer are 
advised to apply to the Admissions Office for regular 
admission by the fall of their senior year. At the same 
time, they should indicate their desire for summer study. 


The registrar’s Office will forward a Summer Session 
application and detailed information regarding the 
summer program. 

Students who have been accepted at institutions other 
than the University of Massachusetts may enroll in the 
summer program, providing they secure the approval of 
their college. A space for this approval is furnished on 
the Summer Session application. 


THESIS AND PROBLEMS CREDIT 


Graduate students contemplating special course work 
and thesis work during the Summer Session should seek 
the permission of their department heads and/or ad- 
visers. Special and thesis courses are listed by number 
in the Course Descriptions section of this Bulletin. A 
student who fails to register for such work will not 
receive an Identification Card and cannot use 
University facilities. 


CREDIT FOR SUMMER WORK 


All courses carry degree credit and are equivalent in 
method, content, and credit to courses offered at the 
University during the regular academic year. Credits 
obtained in these courses are ordinarily accepted as 
transfer credits by other colleges and universities. 

Students who are registering for the first time or who 
have registered previously and desire to pursue an 
advanced degree at the University must secure the 
approval of the requisite departments and approval of 
the Dean of the Graduate School on the appropriate 
application form. 


WITHDRAWALS 


An undergraduate student who has attended Summer 
Session classes and who wishes to drop all of his 
courses and thus terminate enrollment must observe 
formal procedures. Summer Session withdrawal papers 
originate in the Office of Non-resident Student Affairs 
for commuting students, and with the Southwest Area 
Coordinator for on-campus residents. If a student with- 
draws from the Summer Session after July 13, grades of 
WF or WP will be entered, as appropriate, for all 
courses. 

Summer Session withdrawal papers for graduate 
students may be obtained at the Graduate School, 
Graduate Research Center. 


Special Academic Programs 


GERMAN STUDIES IN FREIBURG 

The Department of Germanic Languages and Literature 
sponsors a six-week summer program, one week in 
Berlin and five weeks in Freiburg, Germany. Courses in 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced German are 
offered. Students may earn up to six University of 


Massachusetts credits. There is a three-week period for 
independent travel in Europe between the initial week in 
Berlin and the five-week study program in Freiburg. 
Dates of the program are June 17 to August 24. 

The course fee of $825 covers round-trip international 
travel, tuition, room and board, and special excursions 
to a number of places of cultural and historic interest, 
including Koln, Aachen, and the Black Forest. The 
program is open to both graduate and undergraduate 
students and is based at the University of 
Massachusetts Study Center in Freiburg. Contact: 
Professor F.W. von Kries, Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, Herter Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 


STUDY IN BOLOGNA 

The University sponsors a program of summer study in 
Bologna, Italy, beginning in Mid-June and ending the last 
week of August. The program is staffed primarily by 
members of the faculty of the University. The 
curriculum consists of regularly scheduled University 
courses on subjects in which the Italian location con- 
tributes significantly to the students’ understanding and 
experience. These courses include Art History, History 
of Italy, Literature, Italian Language, and Cultural 
Anthropology. Field trips to major cultural centers in 
Italy are an integral part of the program. Any student in 
good academic standing at his college or university is 
eligible. Students will be expected to take two of any of 
the three-credit courses in the fields of Art, History, 
Italian, Government, and Music. Cost to the student will 
be approximately $875. Enrollment is limited. Contact: 
Professor Anthony Terrizzi, Department of French and 
Italian, Herter Hall, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 


HISPANIC STUDIES IN MADRID 

In its 1973 program in Madrid, June 16 to August 24, the 
Department of Hispanic Languages and Literatures 
offers four graduate/undergraduate courses in 
literature and the history of ideas and one un- 
dergraduate class in art, taught at the Prado Museum. 
All courses are conducted in Spanish and carry three 
credits each. The normal load is six credits. The pur- 
poses of the program are: 

1. to provide access (for qualified students) to in- 
‘tensive advanced work in literature and history of 
ideas; 

2. to offer the experience of total immersion in the 
Spanish language and culture; 

3. to introduce students to Spanish scholars and 
creative intellectuals and artists who have not come to 
the U.S. to teach. Among the distinguished faculty for 
1973 are Pedro Lain Entraglo, Ciriaco Moron Arroyo, 
José Luis Alonso-Misol, and José Olivio Jimfnez. 

In addition to a six-week course of study, the program 
offers lectures, visits to the theatre and other cultural 
activities, and integrated weekend trips. The basic fee 
includes tuition, room and board in a selected private 
home (June 20 to August 5), lectures, and excursions. 


Basic cost to Massachusetts students is $675; to non- 
residents, $705. Travel to and from Spain is not in- 
cluded, but arrangements may be made for those who 
wish to take advantage of the Five-College charter flight. 

Contact: Director, Madrid Program, Herter Hall, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 
01002. 


OXFORD PROGRAM 

A special group of courses in English literature is 
regularly offered at Trinity College, Oxford, during July 
and part of August. The six-week session corresponds 
with the regular session of this University and awards 
University of Massachusetts credit. The courses are all 
taught by Oxford dons (current or past), and the 
Bodleian Library is available for extensive research. 
Graduate and undergraduate courses are offered and 
vary each year according to the availability of 
specialists at Oxford and the interests of students. 
Special evening lectures by noted authorities sup- 
plement these offerings. Overall cost to the student is 
$890. Contact: Professor Ernest Hofer, Department of 
English, Bartlett Hall, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


ST. VINCENT FIELD PROGRAM IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Department of Anthropology is sponsoring a 
program of supervised field research in cultural an- 
thropology for graduate students and advanced un- 
dergraduates to be held at St. Vincent, West Indies, 
June 4 through July 28, 1973. The program consists of 
one week of orientation to the culture of St. Vincent and 
discussion of research problems and location, six weeks 
of supervised research, and a final week of discussion 
and evaluation of research results. Cost to the student, 
including round-trip air fare (from New York), tuition, 
room and board, is estimated at $600. Contact: Professor 
T. M. Fraser, Director, Department of Anthropology, 
Machmer Hall, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 01002. 


PROGRAM ABLE 

Program ABLE (Accelerated Business Leadership 
Education), offered by the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, is designed to develop and enhance 
managerial skill among members of minority groups in 
our society. Persons who are presently employed in 
business and possess an undergraduate degree, or are 
graduates of accredited schools or colleges, are eligible 
for enrollment. 

The program leads to the Master of Business Ad- 
ministration degree. An initial Summer Session consists 
of an intensive sequence of instruction in the disciplines 
underlying graduate business administration. Following 
successful completion of the summer work, students are 
admitted to the regular M.B.A. program of the School of 
Business Administration. 

The program may be completed in two academic 
years. Financial aid is available, based on need. Con- 
tact: Program ABLE, 114 SBA Building, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 


Summer Activities 


Each year the University of Massachusetts Summer 
Activities Committee offers a varied and balanced 
presentation of the arts, intramural sports, and 
recreational activities. Prominent musical artists and 
lecturers are engaged, and both national travelling art 
exhibits and exhibits of local artists are shown. A film 
series provides at least one film a week. The Summer 
Repertory Theatre presents plays of professional 
quality. Organized sports include softball, volleyball, 
tennis, and badminton. Individual participation is 
encouraged for swimming, outing trips, picnics, and 
crafts programs. All programs are coeducational. 
Details of the Summer Program events and ticket 
information will be available at registration, the Student 
Activities Office, and the Fine Arts Council Office. 


Student Affairs 


Student Affairs, under the direction of Vice Chancellor 
Robert W. Gage, provides services for students’ non- 
academic needs. Student Affairs offices and depart- 
ments, with a brief description of services, are listed in 
this section. 

Questions pertaining to University services may be 
referred to the Student Affairs Information Desk, 229 
Whitmore, 5-2192. 


ADMISSIONS, RECORDS, AND FINANCIAL AID 
Dean of Admissions, Records, and Financial Aid 
Dr. William Tunis, 255 Whitmore (5-0222) 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONS 

Director, Mr. Robert J. Doolan 

255 Whitmore (5-0222) 

The Admissions Office is responsible for all ad- 
ministrative procedures concerning undergraduate 
admissions including liaison with high school guidance 
counselors, community college staff personnel and other 
admissions officers for transfer students; and ad- 
missions standards set in coordination with the Provost 
and other academic departments. 


TRANSFER AFFAIRS 


Director, Dr. Ernest Beals 
208 Whitmore (5-0860) 
The Office of Transfer Affairs serves as a general 
resource center for all transfer matters. The Transfer 
Office provides a full-scale program of articulation for 
all transfers who enroll at the University. This includes 
the areas of admission, orientation, credit evaluation, 
financial aid, and liaison with the Counseling Center. 
One of the major functions of the Office is to work 
with the academic departments on campus and at the 
community colleges in a cooperative effort to provide 
smooth transition for the transfer student in academic 
programs from one institution to the other. 


REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 


Registrar, Mr. Ralph D. Jones 
213 Whitmore (5-0555) 


The Registrar’s Office is responsible for enrollment and 
registration of undergraduates, administrative 
procedures relating to course loads (adding and 
dropping courses), course of study, withdrawals, 
producing grade reports, transcripts, and maintaining 
the permanent academic record cards. 


FINANCIAL AID 

Acting Director, Mr. Lynn Santner 

232 Whitmore (5-0801) 

The Financial Aid Office has information concerning 
area employment, scholarships, loans, etc. The Office 
assists students with financial counseling and also aids 
in finding suitable employment, awards, loans, grants, 
scholarships, and assigning part-time work. 


CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT 

Director, Mr. Robert Morrissey 

239 Whitmore (5-2225) 

Career Planning and Placement service assists un- 
dergraduate and graduate students, as well as alumni, 
in formulating and pursuing short- and long-range 
career objectives. The service includes personal and 
group counseling, assisting registrants in the planning 
of job campaigns, acting as an official source for 
references and complete credentials, providing cen- 
tralized coordination for on-campus student/employer 
information and personal interviews, being a referral 
agent for interim work experience during full/part-time 
study, processing assistance in teacher certification 
application preparation, maintaining a resource library 
for career planning and graduate study, and offering 
resource personnel for in-service assistance to campus 
departments, individual faculty members, and student 
organizations. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND 

HUMAN RELATIONS 

Acting Director, Dr. Norma B. Gluckstern 

Munson Hall (5-0864) 

The Office of Community Development and Human 
Relations helps foster a human relations viewpoint 
throughout the Office of Student Affairs, helps develop 
and train residence hall leaders in a more humanistic 
system of residence hall living, provides human 
relations training in those critical areas of a university 
that are potentially volatile, such as police-community 
relations and black-white relations. 

The Office also trains facilitators and community 
developers to function in formal programs sponsored by 
the CDHR Office and to encourage research in a 
community development and human relations program 
on campus. Work of the office is also carried on through 
courses in Continuing Education and the School of 
Education, through weekend laboratories, and ongoing 
weekly groups and police-training institutes. 


COUNSELING CENTER 


Dr. J. Alfred Southworth, Director, 243 Whitmore 
Administration Building (5-0333). 
The Counseling Center supports the student’s efforts 


to develop into a mature, useful, self-fulfilled member of 
society. The Center’s day-to-day work with the student- 
client involves psychological counseling on personal, 
social, educational, and vocational problems. 

Consultation: Students consult with Counseling Center 
staff on such diverse topics as the construction of 
opinion polls, attitudes of staff towards campus issues, 
or approaches to remedying a difficult situation with 
parents, studies, roommates, etc. Students are en- 
couraged to consult with the staff on any topic that 
would appear to be even remotely connected with the 
broad interests of the staff or the services offered by the 
Center. Many come to talk over transient adjustment 
problems or personal difficulties that they do not choose 
to share with friends, parents, or instructors. Many 
seek help with decision-making in vocational and 
educational matters. Most are dealing with problems of 
daily living that are a part of college life. 

All individual counseling contacts with members of 
the Counseling Center staff are strictly confidential. No 
information is released to members of the University 
community, to parents, or to outside agencies (such as 
graduate schools, law enforcement agencies, or draft 
boards) without the student’s explicit authorization in 
advance. 

When the need arises, the Counseling Center staff 
also administers and interprets psychological tests for 
assessing students’ abilities, interests, and _ per- 
sonalities. 

Appointments: Generally, students seeking an ap- 
pointment are seen immediately for an initial intake 
interview. An appointment is then made within a few 
days of the first interview. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 

Director, Mr. David L. Johnston 

Security Building (5-2121) 

The Department of Public Safety includes the University 
Police, the Security Guard Force, the Parking Office, 
and the University’s Police Training Institute. It works 
closely with the Town of Amherst Police Department, 
the Massachusetts State Police, and other state law 
enforcement and public service agencies to provide high 
quality law enforcement, regulatory training, and public 
interest services for the Amherst campus of the 
University. It works also with federal law enforcement 
‘agencies, upon specific request, to assist in the en- 
forcement of relevant federal laws. 

The Campus Security Force is responsible for the 
security of University property, provides protection of 
life and liberty, parking control, emergency tran- 
sportation of sick and injured, and guard services when 
valuables are being received and transported, and is 
responsible for the enforcement of certain regulations 
established by the Board of Trustees. In accordance 
with provisions of the Code of Student Conduct, student 
ID cards or other means of identification must be shown 
upon request to any properly identified member of the 
security department, to enable him to perform his 
assigned duties. 


The University Police have full police powers on all 
University lands and are Special Officers for the Town 
of Amherst. They are governed by federal, state and 
local laws and Trustee regulations. The police are also 
guided by a code of ethics adopted by the International 
Association of College and University Security Direc- 
tors. 

The University Security Guards are assigned to 
parking control duties during the day and patrol of 
residence hall areas at night. They have authority to 
issue parking violation tickets, but otherwise do not 
have police power unless simultaneously serving as 
Auxiliary Police Officers. 

They are also concerned with the night security of all 
buildings and property of the University and patrol the 
campus in assigned areas. They may _ request 
unauthorized people to leave buildings after normal 
closing hours and assist authorized people to enter 
buildings. 

Some security guard personnel are stationed in 
residence halls to provide information, guard against 
loss of University property, keep out unauthorized 
persons, and work with the Heads of Residence and 
Area Directors to maintain control in residence units. 


GREEK AFFAIRS 

Director, Mr. Paul S. Stevens 

229 Whitmore (5-2711) 

This office plans and directs all administrative functions 
for fraternity and sorority members and chapters, 
advises elected officers and committee chairmen in 
chapters, provides individual and group counseling, 
advises and aids in programming for Greek Council, and 
acts as a liaison between the University administration 
and the ‘‘Greek’”’ system. 


HEALTH SERVICES 
Mr. Barry Averill, Director, Health Center (5-2671). 

The University Health Services helps students 
prevent health problems which might limit the ef- 
fectiveness of their college experience. Direct services 
to students are supported by the Health Fee. 

A staff of physicians, nurses, psychologists, phar- 
macists, physical therapists, technologists, and other 
personnel especially trained to meet student health 
needs provide comprehensive care in a well-equipped 
Health Center Infirmary. Students are encouraged to 
use the Health Services to obtain health care in the 
same way they would consult their family physician and 
would use the community hospital at home. 

Those students who have paid the Health Fee are 
entitled to any care rendered on the campus by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Health Services. 

Out-Patient Clinic: For a minor problem, such as a 
mild cold, a nurse often can offer effective treatment 
and save waiting time or a student can obtain 
medication and instructions for treating an un- 
complicated respiratory infection through the Health 
Center pharmacy. 

In general, medications prescribed by the staff are 


provided without additional cost to students who have 
paid the Health Fee, except certain medications 
prescribed for prolonged periods. Laboratory studies, x- 
ray, physical therapy, and aid for emotional problems 
are available at the Health Center, also without ad- 
ditional cost. 

In-Patient Clinic: The Health Center is also a hospital 
providing bed care for up to 65 students with serious 
illnesses. Usually the time lost from schoolwork is 
minimized if students remain on campus in the Health 
Center, where books and class notes are available, 
instead of going home to a hospital. Notification of 
parents and faculty is ordinarily the student’s 
responsibility. 

The details of medical problems are held in strict 
confidence and will be released to others only with the 
patient’s permission. Parents are not notified when 
students visit the medical clinic or when students are 
admitted as in-patients unless a serious condition exists; 
for example, requiring major surgery. 

Mental Health Division (5-2337): The medical clinic 
physicians may recommend that a student consult one of 
the Mental Health staff if it appears that a medical 
problem is partly the result of tension or anxiety; this is 
often the case with students who live under conditions 
of considerable stress. Students may make an ap- 
pointment with one of the Mental Health staff, located in 
Machmer Hall.All records are strictly confidential and will 
not be released without student authorization. 


Health Education Division (5-2492): The Division 
provides a broad range of activities aimed at helping 
students develop attitudes and behavioral patterns 
which will promote optimal personal and community 
health. It includes Room to Move (a joint health 
education project with Counseling and the Vice 
Chancellor’s office), and the Peer Sex Education 
Program. The Division’s goal is to promote physical and 
emotional well-being by engaging the student in a 
learning process that will develop positive attitudes and 
behavior with respect to personal and community 
health. 

Environmental Health and Safety Division (5-2682): 
The Division coordinates efforts to assure a safe and 
healthful environment for students, visitors, and em- 
ployees of the University. Areas of specialization are 
general safety, fire prevention, radiation protection, 
and environmental health. 

Support Services: This division includes laboratory, 
X-ray, records, pharmacy, and physical therapy: ser- 
vices. 


HOUSING OFFICE 

Director, Mr. J. Bruce Cochrane 

235 Whitmore (5-2100) 

The Housing Office supervises residence hall room 
assignments and room changes, maintains the master 
record of resident and non-resident student local ad- 
dresses, and coordinates the room security deposit 
system. All changes of local address must be recorded 
with the Housing Office. 


NON-RESIDENT STUDENT AFFAIRS 

229 Whitmore (5-2712). 

This Office coordinates all services relating to students 
not housed in university residence halls. During the 
school year, approximately one-half of the student body 
(predominantly graduate students) resides off campus. 

During 1972-73, the Office of Non-Resident Student 
Affairs with the advice of the Commuter Assembly and 
from input received from non-resident students and 
married students, was reshaped to provide broader, 
more complete, and appropriate services for non- 
resident students. This Office is a center providing, 
either directly or indirectly, a very wide range of 
University resources to students residing in the com- 
munity. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Campus Center (5-2351) 

The Student Activities Office in the Campus Center is 
the focal point for social, community, governmental, 
social action, cultural, and educational enrichment 
activity, in addition to serving as the headquarters for 
Recognized Student Organizations (R.S.O.) and the 
Program Office. It provides resource material and 
counsel on program planning, organizational work and 
group dynamics, entertainment selection . and 
procurement, service and aid projects for campus and 
community, special interest activities and recreation, as 
well as counsel on budgeting, purchasing, and con- 
tracting. The Student Activities Office also provides 
banking, bookkeeping, and auditing service for student 
organizations. 

Participating in extracurricular activities offers 
opportunities to further the broader objectives of a 
college experience. More than 50 professional clubs on 
campus extend classroom interest through closer 
contact with members of the faculty and represen- 
tatives of the professions. For those interested in 
communications, there are several campus 
publications. A wide range of social and cultural 
programs are coordinated through the residential 
colleges. 

The following staff personnel may be contacted for 
any service or assistance needed: 

Gerald F. Scanlon, Assistant Dean of Students, 
Coordinator of Student Activities; Sheila A. McRevey, 
Assistant Coordinator of Student Activities; James Riley, 
Jill W. Cochrane, and Dayvid Nelsun, Program Advisers; 
Armand H. Demers, Supervisor of R.S.O. Accounts; and 
Lawrence Popple, R.S.O. Accountant. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 

Student Coordinators, Frank Cotter, Art Shelley 

239 Whitmore (5-0803) 

The Veterans Affiars Office provides assistance and 
coordinates paperwork for students eligible for 
educational benefits through the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, either as veterans or as children of 
deceased or disabled veterans. They should present 
certification of eligibility at registration. If already 
receiving benefits, they should enroll again for them. 


Generally, the Veterans’ office provides special 
assistance to the veteran in the areas of housing, part- 
time work, short-term loans, academic and financial 
counseling, disabled veterans programs, and _ op- 
portunities for state and federal benefits. 


Student Services 


Additional student services not under the auspices of 
Student Affairs but which play an important role in non- 
academic campus life follow. 


CAMPUS CENTER 


Mr. Warren T. Grinnan, Manager, Room 818, Campus 
Center (5-0585). 

The Campus Center Manager administers and 
coordinates the management policies of the Campus 
Center Complex (which includes the Student Union 
Building and the new Campus Center). The duties in- 


clude close coordination with the Campus Center 
Governing Board, serving on various committees 
concerned with student services, and supervision of the 
Campus Center Complex staff and services. Major areas 
of responsibility include the University Store, Campus 
Center Food Services, Lobby and Games Area, Campus 
Center Overnight Accommodations, Parking Garage, 
Print Shop, and Conference Operations. 


FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISER 
Mr. John Jessup, Jr., 239 F Whitmore Administration 
Building (5-2843). 

The Foreign Student Adviser offers assistance to 
foreign students, faculty, and staff, and should be 
consulted in all matters pertaining to their official 
immigration status while in the United States. In ad- 
dition, the adviser may be consulted regarding any 
other problems which a person from another country 
encounters while at the University, such as housing, 
financial matters, and personal relations. 


Summer 
Registration Procedure 


PRE-REGISTRATION 

1. Review and select courses from this Summer 
Session Bulletin. 

2. Complete Summer Session registration form. 
(Residency, if applicable.) Graduate students are 
required to complete the special student application 
form also, if they are not already graduate students. 

Use schedule line numbers given in the Schedule of 
Courses section. 

3. Mail form(s) to Registrar’s Office (Undergraduate, 
213 Whitmore Administration Building, or Graduate, 
Graduate School, Graduate Research Center). Deadline: 
June 11. 

4. Pay tuition and fee bill upon mail request. 

5. Confirm registration on June 25, at Boyden Gym- 
nasium. 

6. Course changes received prior to June 4 will be 
processed. If received later, they must be taken care of 
on Registration Day. 

7. Housing assignments are mailed directly to pre- 
registered students. 

8. Secure Dining Commons tickets through Dining 
Commons representative at Boyden Gymnasium on 
Registration Day; or see representative at the Central 
Food Service, Worcester Dining Commons, after 
Registration Day. 

9. All tuition and fee bills must be paid before at- 
tending classes. 


REGISTRATION DAY — JUNE 25 
(At Boyden Gymnasium, or at Registrar’s Office after 
this date.) 


1. Review and select courses from this Summer 
Session Bulletin and from final Schedule of Courses 
available at Registration. 

2. Complete application forms, using schedule line 
numbers. 

3. Have courses approved by department repre- 
sentatives and name insured on class roster. 

4, Pay tuition and fee bills at Cashier’s Office. 

5. Complete housing arrangements with Housing 
Representative at Boyden Gymnasium on Registration 
Day; or at Housing Office, 235 Whitmore Administration 
Building, after Registration Day. 

6. Complete dining arrangements, if desired, with 
representative at Boyden Gymnasium; or, after this 
date, at Worcester Dining Commons. 


COURSE CHANGES 


(At Boyden Gymnasium on Registration Day, or at 
Registrar’s Office or Graduate School after Registration 
Day.) 

1. Review and select courses from this Summer 
Session Bulletin and from final Schedule of Courses to 
be published in June. 

2. Complete course add-drop form. 

3. Secure departmental approval and have name 
insured on department roster before having the 
Registrar’s Office review it. 

4. Pay any remaining bill at Cashier’s Office. 

5. Deliver data processing cards to departments. 
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Course Description 


INFORMATION FOR COURSE 
SELECTION—PLEASE READ 
CAREFULLY 


The Course Descriptions and the inserted 
Schedule of Courses, in conjunction with the 
final Schedule of Courses to be printed just 
prior to registration, include all of the in- 
formation needed to select a schedule of 
courses, 
Numbers preceding the course titles conform 
to the following outline: 
000-099 Non-credit courses, non-quality point 
courses, entrance deficiencies 
100-199 Undergraduate credit only—Lower 
Division 
200-399 Undergraduate credit only—Upper 
Division 

399 Honors Work 


400-499 Professional courses which presume 
a bachelor’s degree 


500-699 Graduate credit only; 
corresponding to 200-399 series 


700-999 Graduate level courses 


Two numbers preceding a course title 
designate a course offered for both un- 
dergraduate and graduate credit. You must 
sign for either graduate or undergraduate 
credit—not both. 

The capital letters appearing in paren- 
theses after course titles designate various 
categories of courses required for 
graduation. This designation is not necessary 
on the application form. 

When you have selected those courses you 
wish to take in the Course Descriptions 
section of this Bulletin, proceed to the 
Schedule of Courses insert and find the same 
course, its time and location, and line 
number. Specific registration instructions 
are listed in the Summary of Registration 
Procedures section in this Bulletin. 


courses 


All courses are for three credits unless 
otherwise indicated. In cases of specifically 
arranged hours, the student and instructor 
must agree on the number of credits to be 
earned. The student must indicate the 
desired number of credits on the application. 

All undergraduate courses given under the 
supervision of the School of Education are 
graded on a Pass/Fail basis only. 

Unless indicated, there are no 
prerequisites. Each class is 60 minutes in 
duration, unless otherwise specified. 

Any of the following courses are subject to 
withdrawal if there is _ insufficient 
registration. 

Inquiries concerning information not 
included in this Bulletin should be addressed 
to: 


Summer Session 

Office of the Provost 

Whitmore Administration Building- 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 


Accounting 


120. INTRODUCTION TO FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING. 

Introduction to principles underlying the 
preparation of financial statements. 


130. INTRODUCTION TO MANAGERIAL 
ACCOUNTING. 

Continuation of 120. Emphasis on develop- 

ment and application of accounting data for 

planning and control. 


211. BUSINESS INFORMATION SYSTEMS. 
Data processing methods and design of file 
structures as they relate to business in- 
formation systems. 

The role of the accountant and manager in 
the design and operation of the systems. 
Complementary methods of providing in- 
formation to management for purposes of 
control, planning, and decision-making. 


220. FINANCIAL REPORTING I. 

Intensive examination of fundamental 
concepts underlying financial reporting. 
Current literature dealing with effects of 
alternative methods upon measurement of 
periodic income. 


221. FINANCIAL REPORTING II. 
Continuation of 220 and an introduction to 
consolidated financial statements of affliated 
companies. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Individual study of a selected problem for 
qualified students. By arrangement with 
members of the department. Credit, 1-3. 


370. FEDERAL INCOME TAX PROCEDURE. 
Federal income tax laws and regulations as 
they affect individuals; preparation of tax 
returns. 


Anthropology and Archeology 


104. INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY (D). 


Social and cultural anthropology dealing 
with variations among societies in technology 
and economics, social and political 
organization, art, religion, and ideology. 


370/670. NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Indian tribes with various levels of 
technological development and social 
complexity, from areas north of Mexico; their 
environmental context; and the impact of 
non-Indian societies on their cultures. 


380/680. FIELD COURSE IN CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Supervised training in cultural an- 
thropological research for the advanced 
undergraduate or graduate student. Location 
varies from year to year. Prerequisites, 
advanced course work in anthropology and 
permission of instructor. Credit, 6. 


395/695. FIELD COURSE IN CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, ST. VINCENT, W.I. 

A supervised introduction to cultural an- 
thropological field work, the foundation of a 
professional career in anthropology. (See 
Special Academic Programs.) 8 weeks in June 
and July Credit, 6. 


Art 


100. BASIC DRAWING (C). 

Drawing in black and white, applying pencil, 
crayon, charcoal techniques to represen- 
tation in line and tone, emphasizing sound 
observation and effective presentation. 


115. INTRODUCTION TO ART (C). 

An introduction to great works of art studied 
in historical sequence, including techniques 
and aesthetic principles. 


120. BASIC DESIGN I (C). 
Two-dimensional design concepts arising out 


of work with specific problems in a variety of 
media. 6 studio hours, 
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112. BASIC DESIGN II (C). 

Continuation of Art 120. Specific 3- 
dimensional problems stressing the inter- 
relationship of materials, processes, 
techniques, and sculptural concepts. 
Prerequisite, Art 120. 6 studio hours. 


220/520. PAINTING I (C). 

Easel painting in oil and related media, based 
on elementary understanding of physical 
properties of medium, and encouraging 
individual directions within limitations of 
sound composition. Prerequisites. Art 100, 
120. 6 studio hours. 


224/524. PAINTING III. 
Continuation of Art 220. Prerequisite, Art 
220. 6 studio hours. 


230/530. ADVANCED DRAWING. 
Investigation and development of various 
techniques and media with special emphasis 
on figure drawing. Prerequisites, Art. 100, 
102. 6 studio hours. 


280/580. CERAMICS I (C). 

Involvement with form through the use of 
clay and related materials. Hand building 
and work on the potter’s wheel stress a 
creative, aesthetic approach and related 
ceramic history. Prerequisite, Art 100 or 120. 


287/587. MODERN ART, 1880 

TO THE PRESENT (C). 
Major artists such as Cezanne and Gauguin, 
Picasso, Matisse, Klee, Jackson Pollock, 
Optical and Pop artists. Main developments 
of style in relation to these artists. 


385, 386, 700 - 706. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Credit varies. 


Asian Studies 


290. INTENSIVE INTERMEDIATE CHINESE. 
Advanced conversation, elementary com- 
position, extensive reading. Increase 
knowledge of Chinese characters up to 1200. 
Daily 4 hour class. Credit, 8. 


(Courses continued, pg. 15.) 


Registration Application 


Summer Session 1973 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS AT AMHERST 


Completed applications should be returned as follows: 


For undergraduate work 
Registrar’s Office 
213 Whitmore Administration Building 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
(Telephone: 545-0555) 

For graduate work 
Graduate School Office 
Graduate Research Center 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
(Telephone: 545-0721) 
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Registration Application—Summer Session 1973—Amberst 


SPECIAL NOTICE— Admission to the Summer Session in no way implies admission to a regularly scheduled semester [fall or spring] of the University. 


PLEASE PRINT 
REGULAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS: 


Name 
fn, aa a serena [hf tof in on th 
Number- 


Home Address TTT NUMIRER Dh. STRERTS @  |LOlP rae Rae nate ele pine 7 emt ‘U’- UGrad-Amherst 
BA er NORE campus. =U 
G’- Grad-Amherst 


City State ee 7p Code HomenLels | ‘B’- Boston Campus 


Country of Citizenship 


Summer Billing Address: if different _— Eee Zip Codee ee 
BA2 STUDENTS NOT ENROLLED at this University in 
Spring 1973 or Accepted for Fall 1973 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD Code Boxes Appropriately: 


‘im ‘N’- Non-Vet 
Secondary School date A [| fe ree 4 M- Wiaess Wet 
1 if ‘v’- Other Vet 
al ‘M’- Male ie 
‘F’- Female ia M’- Mass. Res. 


‘O’- Other State 
‘S’- Single ‘F’- Foreign 


[| ‘M’- Married 
‘D’- Divorced ‘CT’- Citizen 


‘w’'- Widowed ‘UN'- Not Citizen 


BIRTHDATE- Ll (ai ae 


month year 


CHECK AND COMPLETE ONE OF THE FOLLOWING APPROPRIATE ITEMS: 


1. Currently enrolled University of Massachusetts student: Campus— 
[|__| Amherst Boston (complete Block 1) 


2. *Formerly enrolled University of Massachusetts student: Campus— k j 
| |Amherst Boston (Complete Block 1) Date of last attendance___ Social 
eee a 
*Note—Students twice dismissed from the University for academic deficiency are not eligible to Number 


attend Summer Session without approval from the Board of Admissions and Records. 


Major Department at 


3. Accepted as a new University of Massachusetts student: your Institution- 


ai Regular | |Undergraduate Graduate 
Tae [ _|Accelerated Summer Freshman 
| |4 A summer visiting student only Undergraduate (complete Block 2) 


Graduate (credits not applicable towards graduate degree at 
this university.) 


i, a ee RESIDENCE PLANS - Check One: 
UNDERGRADUATE Adviser's Signature 

FROM BOSTON CAMPUS Bee from home of parent or spouse 
BLOCK 1 

Registrar's Signature Plan to live off-campus (See regulations- 


This certifies that the student has been Undergrads must be 21) 


enrolled at the Boston Campus and has 
our approval to take courses listed. 
Record Clear:|_|Yes | _|No (If No, [| 


state nature of encumbrance) 


Plan to live in Residence Hall. 
Roommate choice is: 


UNDERGRADUATE Name of College 
FROM OTHER COLLEGES 
BLOCK 2 


This certifies that the student has been 


enrolled at this institution and has our 
approval to take the courses listed. 


For Office Use Only 


G 
No. Credits a = 


5 


Tuition 


Activities 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF COURSES 


Schedule Course 

Line Number Department Number Starting Date Credits 
Schedule Course 

Line Number Department Number Meeting Period Credits 


Health 


R Board La 
Rent a | 


Special 
Sessions 


Campus Center 


N DORM CODE 


MAIN 8 WEEK TERM 


This schedule listing of summer courses is tentative 
and subject to change. It shows course area, number, 
name, credits, section, code number needed for regis- 
tration, days of meeting, time, building and room 
number where known. Consult course listing in this 
booklet for detail of course content. 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE TITLE CORE 


CR 


SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLDG ROOM 


A-C-—C—0-U-N-T—I-N-G 


ACCTG 120 200004-INTRO FINAN ACCTG 

1M 200026 MTUWTHF 9.90 SBA 
ACCTG 130 200171-INTRO TO MGRL ACCTG 

1M 200193 MTUWTHF 11.30 SBA 
ACCTG 211 200343-BUS INFO SYSTEMS 

1M 200365 MTUWTHF 1.00 SBA 
ACCTG 220 200515-FINAN RPTG I 

1M 200537 MTUWTHF 11.30 SBA 
ACCTG 221 200682-FINAN RPTG II 

iM 200709 MTUWTHF 10.15 SBA 
ACCTG 370 200854-FED INC TAXES 

1M 200876 MTUWTHF 10.215 SBA 
ACCTG 385 201L020-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

1M 201042 BY ARRGT 


A-N-T-H-R-O-P-O-L-0-G-Y 


ANTH 104 201197-INTRO CULTURAL ANTH D 
1M 201214 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 

ANTH 370 201369-N AMER INDIANS D 
1M 201381 BY ARRGT 


ANTH 380 201531-FLD CRSE IN CLT ANTH 
SPEC SESS, 6/1 — 8/17 FRANCE 


ic 201553 BY ARRGT 
ANTH 385 201703-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
1M 201725 BY ARRGT 


ANTH 395 201870-W. INDIES FLD SCHOOL 


SPEC SESS» 6/4 - 7/27 IN We IND 
10 201892 BY ARRGT 
ANTH 670 .202046-N AMER INDIANS 
1M 202068 BY ARRGT 


ANTH 680 202213-FLD CRSE IN CLT ANTH 
SPEC SESS» 6/1 - 8/17 IN FRANCE 
iC 202230 BY ARRGT 
ANTH 695 202385-W. INDIES FLD SCHOOL 
SPEC SESS, 6/4 - 7/27 We INDIES 


LD 202402 BY ARRGT 
ANTH 700 202557-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
1M 202579 BY ARRGT 
A-R-T 
ART 100 202729-BASIC DRAWING C 
1M 202741 MTUW 7.45-10.00 BART 
THF 7245-10.00 BART 
ART 115 202896-INTRO TO ART Cc 
1M 202913 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 
ART 120 203062-BASIC DESIGN I C 
1M 203084 MTUW 1.00-3.15 MARX 
THF 1-00-3215 MARX 
ART 122 203234-BASIC DESIGN II C 
1M 203256 MTUW 9.00-11.15 MARX 
THF 9.00-11.15 MAR X 
ART 220 203406-PAINTING IT C 
1M 203428 MTUW 1.00-3.215 CLRK 
ART 224 203573-PAINTING III 
1M 203595 MTUW 1.00-3.15 CLRK 
THF 1.00-3.-15 CLRK 
ART 230 203745-ADVANCED DRAWING 


1M 203767 MTUW 10.15-12.30 BART 
THF 10.15-12.30 BART 


6CR 
IES 


3CR 


6CR 


6CR 


1=6 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE a Oe CORE CR 
SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLDG ROOM 
ART 280 203917-CERAMICS I C 3CR 
1M 203939 MTUW 7.45-10.00 MUNX 1 
THF 7.245-10.00 MUNX it 
ART 287 204088-M0D ART 1880-PRESENT C 3CR 
1M 204105 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 231 
ART 385 204250-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 204272 BY ARRGT 
ART 386 204422-SPECIAL PROBLEMS L=6 
1M 204444 BY ARRGT 
ART 520 204599-PAINTING I 3CR 
1M 204616 MTUW 1-00-3.15 CUR Kee 202 
Pitre le00—3 615 GERK ~ 202 
ART 524 204761-PAINTING III 3CR 
1M 204783 MTUW 1.00-3.15 CLRK 202 
THF 1.00-3.15 CERK 202 
ART 530 204933-ADVANCED DRAWING 3CR 
1M 204955 MTUW 19.15-12.30 BART 225 
THF 10215-12230 BART 225 
ART 580 205109-CERAMICS I 3CR 
1M 205121 MTUW 7-245-10.00 MUNX 1 
THF 7.245-10.00 MUNX 1 
ART 587 205276-M0D ART 1880-PRESENT 3CR 
1M 205298 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 231 
ART T00 = 205448-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 205460 BY ARRGT 
ART TOL 205610-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 205632 BY ARRGT 
ART 702 205787-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
LM 205804 BY ARRGT 
ART 703 205959-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 205971 BY ARRGT 
ART 704 206125-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
iM 206147 BY ARRGT 
ART 705 206292-SPECTAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 206319 BY ARRGT 
ART T06 206464-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3-6 
1M 206486 BY ARRGT 
A-S-T-R-O-N-O-M-Y 
ASTRON 100 206636-EXPLORING UNIVERSE E 3CR 
LEC, 1M 206658 MTUWTHF 9.00 HAS 134 
LAB 1M 206753 TU 21200-22230 HAS 138 
2M 206775 W 21.00-22.30 HAS 138 
3M 206797 TH 21.00-22.30 HAS 138 
B-I-0-C-iH-£-M-1-—S-T-R-=Y 
BIOCHM 220 206947-ELEMENTARY BIOCHEM E 3CR 
1M 206969 MTUWTHF 9.00 TWRL 203 
BIOCHM 385 207113-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1G 
1M 207135 BY ARRGT 
BIGCHM 700 207280-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-6 
1M 207307 BY ARRGT 
B-0-T-A-N-Y 
| BOTANY 175 207452-GENETICS € EVOL E 3CR 
1M 207474 MTUWTHF 10.15 MOR 203 
BOTANY 211 207624-PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 4CR 
1M 207646 MTUWTHF 11.30 MOR 203 
BOTANY 385 207791-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 5CR 
1M 207818 BY ARRGT 
BOTANY 700 207963-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 5CR 
1M 207985 BY ARRGT 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE 


c-I-v- 


CE 


SEC 


I=L. E 


140 


C-H-I-N-E-S- 


CHINSE 


290 
1M 


C-L-A-S-S-{-C-S 


CLSICS 


CLSICS 


CLSICS 


610 
1M 

700 
1M 

70l 
1M 


TITLE CORE CR 
NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLDG ROOM 
—N-G-I-N 
208139-STATICS 3CR 
SAME AS MEA E 144 
208151 MTUWTHF 9.00 MRST 134 
208301-STRENGTH OF MATL [I 3CR 
SAME AS M&A E 145 
208323 MTUWTHF 10.15 MRST 134 
208478-DYNAMICS 3CR 
SAME AS MEA E 246 
208490 MTUWTHF 7.45 MRST 134 
208640-ELEM FLUID MECH 3CR 
SAME AS M&A E 265 
208662 MTUWTHF 7.45 MRST* 132 
208812-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
208834 BY ARRGT 
208989-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
209000 BY ARRGT 
A-L E-N-G-I-N 
209155-FUNDAMENTALS 3CR 
209177 MTUWTHF 9.00 GOES!) 15 
209327-CH E THERMODYNA 3CR 
209349 MTUWTHF 10.15 GOES 157 
209494-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
209511 8Y ARRGT 
209666-SPECTAL PROBLEMS Ma 
209688 BY ARRGT 
TRY 
209838-GEN CHEM E 4CR 
209850 MTUWTHF 9.00 GGES PET 
209955 TUTH F.00-3.15 
210102-GEN CHEM (SCI) IE 3CR 
210124 MTUWTHF 10.15 GOES PET 
210229 MW 1.00-3.15 
210241 TUTH 1.00-3.15 
210396-GEN CHEM (SCI) E 3CR 
210413 MTUWTHF 11.30 GOES PET 
210518 MW 1.00-3.215 
210663-ORGANIC CHEMISTRY le 3CR 
210885 MTUWTHF 9.00 TWR1L 101 
210835-ORGANIC CHEM LAB iCR 
210857 MW 1.00-4. 30 
211001-—ORGANIC {NON-MAJ) ie 3CR 
211023 MTUWTHF 10.15 TWRL 101 
211178-ORGANIC LAB (NONMAJ) 1CR 
211190 TUTH 1.00-4.30 
211340-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3 
211362 BY ARRGT 
211512-ORGANIC {NON-MAJ) 3CR 
211534 MTUWTHF 10.15 TWRL 101 
211689-ORGANTIC LAB {NONMAJ) 1CR 
211706 TUTH 1.00-4.30 
211851-SPECIAL PROBLEMS I=3 
211873 BY ARRGT 
E 
212027-INTENS INTERMED CHIN 8CR 
212049 MTUWTHF 9.00-12.00 
212194-STUDENT TEACHING t=t2 
212211 BY ARRGT 
212366-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
212388 BY ARRGT 
212538-THE ROMAN CITY SO 


212550 BY ARRGT 


DEPT 


C-O-M-P-U-T-E-R & 


COINS 
COINS 
COINS 
COINS 
COINS 
COINS 
COINS 
COINS 


COINS 


C-O-M-P-A-R-A-T-1-V-E 


COURSE SCHEDULE 
SEC NUMBER 


Ze 


COMLIT 203 
1M 

COMLIT 385 
1M 

COMLIT 700 
1M 
B= EME J) 

ECE 141 
LEC 1M 
LAB 1M 

ECE 275 
1M 

ECE 276 
iM 

ECE 385 
1M 

ECE TOO 
1M 


& 


TITLE CORE CR 
MEETING TIMES BLDG ROOM 
I-N-F  S-C-1-E-N-C-E 
212700-INTR PRB SOLV W/COMP 3CR 
212722 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 203 
212877-COMP CONCP PROG LANG 3CR 
212899 MTUWTHF 10.15 GRES 203 
213043-MACH & ASSEMBLY LANG 3CR 
213065 MTUWTHF 11.30 GRES 203 
213215-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-6 
213237 BY ARRGT 
213382-INTR PRB SOLV W/COMP 3CR 
213409 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 203 
213554-MACH & ASSEMBLY LANG 3CR 
213576 MTUWTHF 11.30 GRES 203 
213726-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-6 
213748 BY ARRGT 
213893-ADV TOPCS COMP SCI 6CR 
213910 BY ARRGT 
214069-COINS SEMINAR 2-3 


214081 BY ARRGT 


L-|-T=E-R-A-T-U-R-E 


214231-EUROPEAN NOVEL C 
214253 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
214403-SPECTIAL PROBLEMS 

214425 BY ARRGT 

214570-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

214592 BY ARRGT 


C-O-M-P E-N-G-1-N-E-E-R 


214742-SYST ANALYSIS I 
214764 MTUWTHF 9.00 
214869 BY ARRGT 
215013-ADV LAB I 
215035 BY ARRGT 
215180-ADV LAB II 
215207 BY ARRGT 


ENGE 


. 215352-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


215374 BY ARRGT 
215524-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
215546 BY ARRGT 


E-C-0-N-O-M-1-C-S 


ECON 


ECON 


ECON 


ECON 


ECON 


ECON 


ECON 


ECON 


215691-INTRO TO MICROECON D 
215718 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
215863-INTRO TO MACROECON D 
215885 MTUWTHF 9.00 MACH 
216039-INTERMED MICROEC TH D 
216051 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 
216201-INTERMED MACROEC TH D 
216223 MTUWTHF 11.30 MACH 
216378-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
216390 BY ARRGT 
216540-INTERMED MICROEC 
216562 MTUWTHF 11.30 
216712-INTERMED MACROEC 
216734 MTUWTHF 11.30 
216889-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
216906 BY ARRGT 


TH 
HERT 

TH 
MACH 


E-D-U-C-A-T-1-O-N 


EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 


217055-INTERNATIONAL EDUC 


217077 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 
217227-FOUNDATIONS OF EDUC 
217249 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 
217261 MTUWTHF 10.15 GRES 
217411-INTRO TO URBAN EDUC 
217433 MTUWTHF 9.00 TWR1 


217588-ADV METH IN URBAN ED 
217605 MTUWTHF 10.15 TWRL 


3CR 
102 
3CR 


3CR 


4CR 
104 


2CR 


3CR 


3CR 


3CR 


204 


DEPT COURSE 


EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 
EDUC 


EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 


EDUC 
EDUC 


EDUC 
EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 


EDUC 


SEC 


SCHEDULE TICE CORE CR 
NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLDG ROOM 
217750-PRIN OF SCH GUIDANCE 3CR 
217772 MTUWTHF 10.15 GRES 208 
217922-ERLY CHILDHD ED MOVT 3CR 
217944 MTUWTHF 11.30 GRES 309 
218093-METH SCNDRY SCH ENGL 3CR 
218110 MTUWTHF 9.00 MOR4 404 
218265-METH TCH SEC SOC/STD 3CR 
218287 MTUWTHF 7.45 HERT 225 
218437-METH TCH SECNDRY SCI 3CR 
218459 MTUWTHF 7.45 HERT 117 
218609-EDUC STATISTICS I 3CR 
218621 MTUWTHF 9.00 TWRL 204 
218776-PRACTICUM 1-6 
218798 BY ARRGT 
2138948-SP PROB/FLEX CUR TOP 13 
218960 BY ARRGT 
219114-SP PROB/LOGIS & AEST 3CR 
219136 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERT 111 
219281-SP PROB/MULTI ARTS 3+5 
219308 TUTH 1.00-5.00 HERT 110 
219453-SP PR/PRE-PR ED FLMS 3CR 
219475 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 308 
219625-SP/PRES-DIAG INS SYS 3CR 
219647 TUW 1.00-4.00 GRES 349 
219792-SP/WK MNPWR & ED POL 4CR 
219819 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 112 
219964-SP PROB/CAREER EDUC 3CR 
219986 BY ARRGT 
220133-SP PR/CMPTR LAB STAT 2CR 
220155 MTUWTHF 10.15 GRIEST 349 
220305-SP/RSRCH NON-RSH MAJ 3CR 
220327 MTUWTHF 10.15 GRES 308 
220472-SP PR/MICRO-TCHG LAB 3CR 
SPECIAL SESSION, 7/2 -— 7/27 
220494 MTUW 10.215-12.15 TWRi 203 
THE LO615—12<.15 TWRI 203 
220644-SP/TCHG & FOR LANG 3CR 
SPEC SESSION, 6/26 — 7/20 
220665 MTUWTHF 9.00-11.00 TWRL 201 
220816-SP/CUR BLOG INTEGRAT 3CR 
SPEC SESSION, MEETS 6/726 — {420 
220838 MTUWTHF 11.00-1.00 TWR1 103 
220983-SP/MIN RSRCE TCHG 3CR 
221004 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 110 
221159-SP PROB/CONFLUENT ED 3CR 
221171 MTUWTHF 11.30 GRES 208 
221321-SP/ELEM METH POTPOUR i5 
221343 BY ARRGT 
221498-SP/COL ED KIBBUTZ SO 3CR 
221515 MTUWTHF 10.15 
221660-SP/NwW METH TCH MATH1L 1cR 
SPEC SESSION » 6/26 - T/17 
221682 TUW 2.15-5.00 
221832-SP/METH TCH MATH, II 1cR 
SPECIAL SESSION, 7/24 - 8/8 
221854 TUW 2.15-5.00 
222008-INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-6 
222020 BY ARRGT 
222175-INTERNATIONAL EDUC 3CR 
222197 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 208 
222347-FOUNDATIONS OF EDUC 3CR 
222369 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 309 
222381 MTUWTHF 10.15 GRES 309 
222531-INTRO TO URBAN EDUC 3CR 
222553 MTUWTHF 9.00 TWR1L 103 
222703-ADV METH IN URBAN ED 3CR 
222725 MTUWTHF 10.15 TwRL 204 
222870-PRIN OF SCH GUIDANCE 3CR 
222892 MTUWTHF 10.15 GRES 208 
223046-ERLY CHILOHD ED MOVT 3CR 
223068 MTUWTHF 11.30 GRESs 309 
223218-METH SCNDRY SCH ENGL 3CR 
223230 MTUWTHF 9.00 MOR4 404 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE 


EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 
EDUC 


EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 


EDUC 
EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 


SEC 


TITLE CORE CR 
NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLOG ROOM 
223385-METH TCH SEC SOC/STD 3CR 
223402 MTUWTHF 7.45 HERT 225 
223557-METH TCH SECNDRY SCI 3CR 
223579 MTUWTHF 7.45 HERTS hy 
223729-EDUC STATISTICS I 3CR 
223741 MTUWTHF 9.00 TWRL 204 
223896-PRACTICUM 1-6 
223913 BY ARRGT 
224062-SP PROB/FLEX CUR TOP 3 
224084 BY ARRGT 
224234-SP PROB/LOGIS & AEST 3CR 
224256 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERI. Lin 
224406-SP PROB/MULTI ARTS Si) 
224428 TUTH 1.00-5.00 HERT 110 
224573-SP PR/PRE-PR ED FLMS 3CR 
224595 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 308 
224745-SP/PRES-DIAG INS SYS 3CR 
224767 TUW 1.00-4.00 GRES 349 
22491 7-SP/WK MNPWR & ED POL 4CR 
224939 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 112 
225088-SP PROB/CAREER EDUC 3CR 
225105 BY ARRGT 
225250-SP PR/CMPTR LAB STAT 2CR 
225272 MTUWTHF 10.15 GRES 349 
225422-SP/RSRCH NON-RSH MAJ 3CR 
225444 MTUWTHF 10.15 GRES 308 
225599-SP PR/MICRO-TCHG LAB 3CR 
SPECWSEISS TON: 4/2). yt 2T 
225616 MTUW 10.15-12.15 TWRL 203 
THF 10215-12.15 TWRL 203 
225761-SP/TCHG & FOR LANG 3CR 


SPEC SESSION, 6/26 — 7/20 


225783 MTUWTHF 9.200-11.00 TWR1 201 
225933-SP/CUR BLDG INTEGRAT 3CR 
SPEC SESSION, 6/26 — 7/20 

225955 MTUWTHF 11.00-1.00 TWRI1 103 

226109-SP/MIN RSRCE TCHG 3CR 

226121 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 110 
226276-SP PROB/CONFLUENT ED 3CR 

226298 MTUWTHF 11.30 GRES 208 
226448-SP PROB/TCHG YNG CHD 3CR 

226460 MTUWTHF 9.00-11.15 GRES 301 

226610-SP PROB/TCHG YNG CHD 3CR 

226632 MTUWTHF 1.00-4.00 GRES 301 

226787-SP/ELEM METH POTPOUR 1-6 

226804 BY ARRGT 

226959-SP/COL ED KIBBUTZ SO 3CR 
226971 MTUWTHF 10.15 

227125-SP/NW METH TCH MATH1 1CR 
SPEC™SESSIONS 6/26 =" 7/217 

227147 TUW 2.15-5.90 

227292-SP/METH TCH MATH, II 1CR 
SPECIAL SESSION, 7/24 — 8/8 

227319 TUW 2.15-5.00 
227464-INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-6 
227486 BY ARRGT 

227636-SCH COUNSELNG THRIES 3CR 
227658 MTUTH 9.00 GRES 307 

Ww 9.00-1i1.00 GRES 307 
227808-GROUP ACTIVITIES 3CR 


MID P.M. 6/27-7/3,5 EVES 7/10-7/17 
227820 BY ARRGT 


227842 BY ARRGT 


E-N-G- | -N-E-E-R-1-N-G 


ENGIN 


104 
1M 


227997-FNDMNILS OF ED ADMIN 3CR 
228018 MW 7245-10-00 GRES 349 

F 7.45 GRES 349 
228163-PRIN & METH SUPERVSN 3CR 
228185 MTUWTHF 7.45 GRES 307 
228335-INTRO TO ENGR B 1-4 
228357 MTUWTHF 10.15 ENGE 104 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE TITLE CORE CR 
SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLDG ROOM 
ENGIN 385 228507-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-4 
1M 228529 BY ARRGT 
E-N-G-L-1-S-H 
ENGL 152 228674-READING FICTION C  3CR 
1M 228696 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 204 
ENGL 221 228846-SHAKESPEARE C 3CR 
1M 228868 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 205 
ENGL 360 229012-THE ENGLISH LYRIC cir 3cr 
1M 229034 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 204 
ENGL 362 229189-TRAGIC DRAMA cha’ 3cR 
1M 229206 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERT 205 
ENGL 382 229351-INDIVID BRIT AUTHORS C  3CR 
1M 229373 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 205 
ENGL 384 229523-INDIVID AMER AUTHORS C  3CR 
1M 229545 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 205 
ENGL 385 229690-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 229717 8Y ARRGT 
ENGL 391 229862-SEMINAR 3CR. 
LM 229884 TUTH 8.45-11.15 HERT 106 
ENGL 700 230031-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 230053 BY ARRGT 
ENGL 708 230203-CHAUCER 3CR 
1M 230225 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 204 
ENGL 737 230370-LITERATURE OF 17TH C 3CR 
1M 230392 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 116 
ENGL 745 230542-LIT OF ROMANTIC PERD 3CR 
1M 230564 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 116 
E-N-T-O-M-O-L-0-G-Y 
ENT 126 230714-GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY E  3CR 
LEC 1M 230736 MWF 10215-11230 FERN H-2 
LAB 1M 230831 MW 1.00-4.30 FERN H-2 
ENT 385 230986-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-6 
1M 231007 BY ARRGT 
ENT 700 231152-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-6 
1M 231174 BY ARRGT 
E-X-E-R-C-1-S-E  S-C-J-E-N-C-E 
EXCSCI 278 231324-EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY 3CR 
1M 231346 MTUWTHF 11.30 BOYD 248 
EXCSCI 813 231491-MEAS TH/HUM MVT RES 3CR 
1M 231518 MTUWTHF 9.00 
EXCSCI 823 231663-EXPMNTL EXERC PHYSIO 3CR 
1M 231685 MTUWTHF 7.45 
EXCSCI 843 231835-NEUROMUSCULR FATIGUE 3CR 
1M 231857 MTUWTHF 10.15 
F-O-R-E-S-T-R-Y 
FOREST 225 232001-MENSURATION 3CR 
SPECIAL SESSION, MEETS 5/29-6/15 
1p 232023 MTUWTHF 8.00-5.00 HOLD 302 
MTUWTHF 8.00-5.00 HOLD 305 
FOREST 385 232178-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 232190 BY ARRGT 
FOREST 525 232340-MENSURATION 3CR 
SPECIAL SESSION, MEETS 5/29-6/15 
1P 232362 MTUWTHF 8.00-5.00 HOLD 302 
MTUWTHF 8.00-5.00 HOLD 305 
FOREST 700 232512-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 232534 BY ARRGT 
F-R-E-N-C-H 
FRENCH 123 232689-INTENSIV REVIEW 3CR 
LEC 1M 232706 MTUWTHF 7.45 HERT 113 
LAB 1M 232801 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT E 
FRENCH 130 232956-INTERMED FRENCH 3CR 
1M 232978 MTUWTHF 9.00 SBA 105 
FRENCH 144 233122-INTERM FICTION GO Pack 
1M 233144 MTUWTHF 9.00 SBA 102 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE 


ai 7Le 


CORE CR 


SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLDG ROOM 
FRENCH 359 233299-FR THEATR-20TH C 3CR 
1M 233316 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 108 
FRENCH 385 233461-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
PERMISSION REQUIRED/DEPT HEAD 
1M 233483 BY ARRGT 
FRENCH 470 233633-GRADUATE READINGS OCR 
1M 233655 MTUWTHF 9.00 HICK 14 
FRENCH 659 233805-20TH C. THEATRE 3CR 
1M 233827 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 102 
FRENCH 700 233972-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
PRMSSN REQ/BENJAMIN ROUNTREE 
1M 233994 BY ARRGT 
G-E-N  BU-S &  F-I-N-A-N-C-E 
GB FIN 201 234148-CORPORATION FINANCE 3CR 
1M 234160 MTUWTHF 7.45 SBA 107 
G-E-N _B-U-S-1-N-E-S-S 
GENBUS 250 234310-ADMINISTRATIVE STAT 3CR 
1M 234332 MTUWTHFE 7.45 SBA 108 
GENBUS 260 234487-LAW I 3CR 
1M 234504 MTUWTHF 1.00 SBA =: 103 
GENBUS 264 234659-LAW OF URBAN DEV 3CR 
1M 234671 MTUWTHF 10.15 SBA —-103 
GENBUS 265 234821-BUS & ITS ENVIRONMNT 3CR 
1M 234843 MTUWTHF 9.00 SBA 107 
GENBUS 270 234998-REAL ESTATE 3CR 
1M 235019 MTUWTHF 11.30 SBA 108 
GENBUS 272 235164-SEM URBAN STUDIES 3CR 
1M 235186 MTUWTHF 10.15 SBA —- 108 
GENBUS 385 235336-IND STUDY & RESEARCH 1-3 
1M 235358 BY ARRGT 
G-E-0-G-R-A-P-H-Y 
GEOG 155 235508-INTRO TO HUMAN GEOG 0D 3CR 
LM 235520 MTUWTHF 9.00 MOR4 401 
GEOG 385 235675-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 235697 BY ARRGT 
G-E-0-L-0-G-Y 
GEOL 101 235847-PHYSICAL GEOLOGY E  3CR 
LEC 1M 235869 MTUWTHF 9.00 MOR4 161 
LAB 1M 235964 MW 1.00-5.00 MOR 134 
GEOL 388 236118-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 236130 BY ARRGT 
GEGL 389 236285-FIELD PROBLEMS 2-6 
1M 236302 BY ARRGT 
GEOL 700 236457-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 236479 BY ARRGT 
G-E-R-M-A-N 
GERMAN 110 236629-ELEM GERMAN 3CR 
1M 236641 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 114 
GERMAN 126 236796-INTENS ELEM GERMAN 6CR 
1M 236813 MTUW 10.15-12.00 HERT 117 
THF 10.15-12.00 HERT 117 
GERMAN 161 236968-READINGS IN GERM LIT C  3CR 
1M 236980 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 546 
GERMAN 385 237134-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 237156 BY ARRGT 
GERMAN 409 237306-GRAD RDG COURSE OCR 
1M 237328 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 117 
2M 237340 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERT 117 
GERMAN 700 237495-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 237512 BY ARRGT 
G-R-E-E-K 
GREEK 700 237667-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 237689 BY ARRGT 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE 


SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLDG ROOM 
H-O-M-E  E-C-O-N-O-M-I-C-S  E=D-U-C 
HEED 685 237839-SP/MGT & FAMLY ECON 3CR 
SPECIAL SESSION, 7/9 - 7/27 
1J 237851 MTUWTH 9.00-12.00 SK 205 
HEED 700 238005-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3-6 
SPECIAL SESSION, 6/26 - 7/20 
1G 238027 BY ARRGT 
H-1-S-T-O-R-Y 
HIST 100 238172-WEST THOT TO 1600 C pAlaes 
1M 238194 MTUWTHF 2.15 HERT 210 
HIST 121 238344-LATIN AMERICAN CIVIL C  3CR 
iM 238366 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERT 210 
HIST 150 238516-DEV AMER CIV TO 1876 C  3CR 
1M 238538 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 210 
HIST 151 238683-DEV AMER CIV 1876 ON C  3CR 
1M 238700 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 206 
HIST 215 238855-HISTORY OF RUSSIA Cc SaeR 
1M 238877 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 206 
HIST 332 239021-THE SOUTH IN AM HIST C  3CR 
1M 239043 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 210 
HIST 339 239198-US SINCE PEARL HARB CC 3CR 
1M 239215 MTUWTHE 9.00 HERT 206 
HIST 385 239360-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 239382 BY ARRGT 
HIST 390 239532-CONTEMPORARY U S$ C . a6GR 
1M 239554 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 210 
HIST 515 239704-HISTORY OF RUSSIA 3CR 
1M 239726 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 206 
HIST 632 239871-THE SOUTH IN AM HIST 3CR 
1M 239893 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 210 
HIST 639 240040-US SINCE PEARL HARB 3CR 
1M 240062 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 206 
HIST 700 240212-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 4CR 
1M 240234 BY ARRGT 
HIST 738 240389-TOP U.S. INTELL HIST 4CR 
1M 240406 MTIUWTHF 2.15 HERT 201 
H-U-M-A-N  D-E-V-E-L-O-P-M-E-N-T 
HUMDEV 270 240551~CHILD DEVELOPMENT 3CR 
1M 240573 MW 9.00-11.30 MOR4& 403 
HUMDEV 381 240723-LAB SCHOOL MGT 3CR 
1M 240745 BY ARRGT 
HUMDEV 383 240890-STUDENT TEACHING 6CR 
1M 240917 BY ARRGT 
HUMDEV 384 241066-INTERN CHILD-SER PRO 3CR 
1M 241088 BY ARRGT 
HUMDEV 385 241238-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 241250 BY ARRGT 
HUMDEV 385J 241400-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 241422 BY ARRGT 
HUMDEV 385K 241577-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 241599 BY ARRGT 
HUMDEV 385L 241749-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 241761 BY ARRGT 
HUMDEV 570 241911-CHILD DEVELOPMENT 3CR 
1M 241933 MW 9.00-11.30 MOR4 403 
HUMDEV 700 242082-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3-6 
1M 242109 BY ARRGT 
|-N-D-U-S-T-R-I-A-L_ E-N-G-1-N-E-E-R 
Ie 256 242254-DATA PR & INFO HAND 3CR 
1M 242276 MTUWTHF 9.00 MRST 126 
Le 260 242426-DES MAN-MACH SYS I 3CR 
1M 242448 MTUWTHF 10.15 MRST 126 
Ie 271 242593-BASIC PROB FOR ENGRS 3CR 
1M 242610 MTUWTHF 7.45 MRST 126 
Le 385 242765-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 242787 BY ARRGT 
IE 556 242937-DATA PR & INFO HAND 3CR 
1M 242959 MTUWTHF 9.00 MRST 126 


Vere 


CORE CR 


I £. 560 
1M 
ihre oe 
iM 
[£ 700 
iM 
|-T-A-L-1-A-N 
ITAL 126 
1M 
ITAL 385 
iM 
ITAL 700 
1M 
L-A-T-I-N 
LATIN 610 
1M 
LATIN 700 
1M 


M-E-C-H-A-N-1-C-A-L 


MEA E 144 


MEA E 


MEA E 


MEA E 


MEA E 


MEA E 


MEA E 


M&A E 


MEA E 


MEA E 


243103-DES MAN-MACH SYS I 
243125 MTUWTHF 10.15 MRST 
243270-BASIC PROB FOR ENGRS 
243292 MTUWTHF 7.45 MRST 
243442-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

243464 BY ARRGT 


243614-INTENS ELEM ITALIAN 
243636 MTUWTHF 7.45 

MTUWTHF 10.15 
243781-—SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
243808 BY ARRGT 
243953-—SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
243975 BY ARRGT 


HERT 
HERT 


244129-STUDENT TEACHING 
244141 BY ARRGT 
244296-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
244313 BY ARRGT 


E-N-G-1-N-E-E-R 


244468-MECHANICS I 
SAME AS C E 140 
244480 MTUWTHF 9.00 
244630-MECHANICS II 
SAME AS CE 141 
244652 MTUWTHF 10.15 
244802-THERMODYNAMICS 
244824 MTUWTHF 10.15 
244979-MECHANICS III 
SAME AS C E 142 
244991 MTUWTHF 7.45 
245145-THERMODYNAMICS II 
245167 MTUWTHF 9.00 
245317-FLUID MECHANICS 
SAME AS C E 247 
245339 MTUWTHF 7245 
245484-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
245501 BY ARRGT 
245656-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
245678 BY ARRGT 
245828-THERMODYNAMICS 
245840 MTUWTHF 10-15 
245995-ENGINEERING PROJECT 
246016 BY ARRGT 


MRST 


MRST 


GUN 


MRST 


GUN 


MRST 


GUN 


M-A-T-H-E-M-A-T-1-C-S 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


246161-MATH IN MOD WORLD E 
246183 MTUWTHF 7.45 GRES 
246333-ELEM TECH MATH E 
246355 MTUWTHF 7245 GRES 
246377 MTUWTHF 11.30 GRES 
246527-ELEM LIN ALG = 
246549 MTUWTHF 11.30 GRES 
246694-BUSINESS CALC I E 
246711 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 
246866-BUSINESS CALC II E 
246888 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 
247032—-CAUGCIULFETSOC, SCI I E 


247054 MTUWTHF 11.30 TwR1 
247204—-PRECALC MATH E 
247226 MTUWTHF 7.45 TWR1 
247248 MTUWTHF 9.00 TWRi 
247260 MTUWTHF 10.15 TWRL 
247410-CALCULUS I E 
247432 MTUWTHF 10.215 GRES 
247587-CALCULUS II E 
247604 MTUWTHF 10-15 GRES 
247759-MULTIVAR CALCULUS E 
247771 MTUWTHF 10215 GRES 


206 
206 


311 


DEPT COURSE 
SEC 
MATH 241 
1M 
MATH 385 
1M 
MATH 700 
1M 
MATH 883 
1M 


M-A-N-A-G-E-M- 


MGT 110 
LM 
MGT 201 
1M 
MGT 214 
1M 
MGT 371 
1M 
MGT 385 
1M 
M-1-C-R-O-B-I- 
MICBIO 140 
1M 
MICBIO 385 
1M 
MICBIO 700 
1M 
M-A-R-K-E-T-I- 
MKTG 201 
1M 
MKTG 210 
1M 
MKTG 222 
1M 
MKTG 385 
1M 
M-U-S-1-C 
MUSIC 101 
1M 
MUSIC 120 
1M 
MUSIC 301 
1M 
MUSIC 385 
1M 
MUSIC 601 
1M 
MUSIC 700 
1M 
MUSIC 701 
1M 
MUSIC 742 
1M 


N-U-T-R-1-T-1-O-N 


NF 385 
1M 

NF 685 
1G 

NF 700 
1M 


SCHEDULE TITLE CORE CR 
NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLDG ROOM 
247921-APPL ANAL I 3CR 
247943 MTUWTHF 11.30 GRES 311 
248092-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
248119 BY ARRGT 

248264-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
248286 BY ARRGT 

248436-DIRECTED READINGS 1-6 
248458 BY ARRGT 
E-N-T 

248608-INTRO BUS COMP 3CR 
248620 MTUWTHF 10.15 SBA —-:105 
248775-PRINCIPLES OF MGT 3CR 
248797 MTUWTHF 11.30 SBA 102 
248947-PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 3CR 
248969 MTUWTHF 9.00 SBA 2 
249113-BUS POLICY & STRAT 3CR 
249135 MTUWTHF 10215 SBA 2 
249280-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3-6 
249307 BY ARRGT 
Oel=0-6-Y 

249452-BIOL OF MICROORGNSMS E  3CR 
249474 MTUWTHF 9.00 MOR4 201 
249624-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 2-4 
249646 BY ARRGT 

249791-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 2-6 
249818 BY ARRGT 

N-G 

249963-FUND OF MKTG 3CR 
249985 MTUWTHF 9.00 SBA 111 
250132-BUYER BEHAVIOR 3CR 
250154 MTUWTHF 10.15 SBA .1l 
250304—MKTG COMMUNICATIONS 3CR 
250326 MTUWTHF 11.30 Shap tiie 
250471-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
250493 BY ARRGT 
250643-APPRECIATION-INTRO C 3CR 
250665 BY ARRGT 

250815-PIANO CLASS 1CR 
250837 MTUWTHF 11.30 CHAP B 
250982-HYON MOZART & BTHVN 3CR 
251003 BY ARRGT 

251158-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
251170 BY ARRGT 

251320-HYDN MOZART & BTHVN 3CR 
251342 BY ARRGT 

251497-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
251514 BY ARRGT 

251669-SEMINAR MUSICOLOGY 3CR 
251681 BY ARRGT 

251831-RESEARCH IN MUS EDUC 1-6 
251853 MTUWTHF 9.00 COTG C 

& F-0-0-D-S 

252007-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
252029 BY ARRGT 
252174-HUMAN NUTRITION 3CR 
SPECIAL SESSION, MEETS 6/26-7/20 
252196 MTUWTHF 9.00-11.00 SK 217 
252346-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3-6 


252368 BY ARRGT 


N-U-R-S-1-N-G 


NURSE 


NURSE 


NURSE 


P=HeY¥=S-{-C-A-L 


PE 


Pre 


PE 


PE 


301 


1Q 
303 


1F 
385 
1M 


25251 8-NURSING IN COMMUNITY 

SPECIAL SESSION, 
252530 MF 9.00-12.00 
252685-ADMIN OF NRSNG CARE 
SPECIAL SESSION, 
252702 BY ARRGT 
252857-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
252879 BY ARRGT 


MOR4 


E-D-U-C-A-T-1-O-N 
253023-PE 100 INTER SWIM 


253045 MTUWTHF 2.15 WOPE 
253190-PE 100 BALLET I 

253217 MTUWTHF 9.00 WOPE 
2o9s902-P. "100" GUL 

253384 MTUWTHF 2.15 BOYD 
ZSTSSS—PE YOO TEN” fa rors 
253556 MIUWTHF 7.45 BOYD 
253706-PE 100 HATHA YOGA 
253728 MTUWTHF 9.00 BOYD 
253873-—STUDENT TEACHING 

253895 BY ARRGT 

254049-ORG & ADMIN 

254061 MTUWTHF 9.00 HICK 


254211-HISTORY OF SPRT U.S. 
254233 MTUWTHF 1.00 HICK 
254388-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

254405 BY ARRGT 
254550-ATHLETICS/PHILOS INQ 
254572 BY ARRGT 


P-H-1-L-0-S-O-P-H-Y 


PHIL 105 
1M 
2M 

PHIL 110 
1M 

PHIL 125 
1M 

PHIL 261 
1M 

PHIL 385 
1M 

PHIL 561 
1M 

PHIL 700 
1M 

P-H-Y-S-1I-C-S 

PHYSIC 141 

LEC 1M 
LAB LM 
PHYSIC 163 
LEC 1M 
LAB 1M 

PHYSIC 385 
1M 

PHYSIC 700 
1M 


P-O-L-1-T-1-C-A-L 


POLSCI 100 


1M 


POLSCI 150 


1M 


POLSCI 202 


1M 


POLSCI 218 


iM 


254722-INTRO TO PHIL Af 
254744 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 
254766 MTUWTHF 2.215 HERT 
254916-ETHICS Cc 
254938 MTUWTHF 3-30 HERT 
255087-INTRO TO LOGIC = 
255104 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
255259-CONT ANALY PHIL ic 
255271 MTUWTHF 2.15 HERT 
255421-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

255443 BY ARRGT 

255598-CONT ANALY PHIL 

255615 MTUWTHF 2.15 HERT 
255760-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

255782 BY ARRGT 

255932-INTRO PHYSICS I E 
255954 MTUWTHF 9.00 HAS 

256053 MTUW 10.15 HAS 


256203-GENERAL PHYSICS III E 
256225 MTUWTHF 9.00 HAS 
256320 MTUW 9.00 HAS 
256475-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

256497 BY ARRGT 

256647-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

256669 BY ARRGT 


S-C-1-E-N-C-E 


256819-AMERICAN POLITICS D 
256831 MTUWTHF 2.15 MACH 
256986-COMPARATIVE POLITICS OD 
257007 MTUWTHF 10.15 ~MACH 
257152-MODERN POL THOUGHT D 
257174 MTUWTHF 11.30 MACH 
29 7324-POL" PARTIE SG" ELE INS? =D 
257346 MTUWTHF 9.00 MACH 


6CR 


MEETS 67 (5— 27 ae 


405 
6CR 


MEETS 6/18-7/31 


I-35 


DEPT COURSE 
SEC 


POLSCI 254 
1M 
POLSCI 385 
1M 
POLSCI 502 
1M 
POLSCI 518 
1M 
POLSCI 554 
1M 


P-S-Y-C-H-0-L-0-G-Y 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PUB 


PUB 


SCHEDULE TITLE CORE CR 
NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLOG ROOM 
257491-INTERNTL RELATIONS D 3CR 
257518 MTUWTHF 10.15 MACH W-21 
257663-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
257685 BY ARRGT 

257835-MODERN POL THOUGHT 3CR 
257857 MTUWTHF 11.30 MACH W-21 
258001—-POL PARTIES & ELCTNS 3CR 
258023 MTUWTHF 9.00 MACH W-21 
258178-INTERNTL RELATIONS 3CR 
258190 MTUWTHF 10.15 MACH W-21 
258340-ELEMENTARY PSYCH D 3CR 
258362 MTUWTHF 11.30 THOM 104 
258512-PSYCH METHODS D 3CR 
258534 MTUWTHF 11.30 BART 66 
258689-STATISTICS IN PSYCH 3CR 
258706 MTUWTHF 9-30 TOBN 307 
258851-SENSATLON & PERCEP D 3CR 
258873 MTUWTHF 10.15 TOBN 204 
259027-CHILD PSYCHOLOGY D 3CR 
259049 MTUWTHF 7.45 TOBN 304 
259194-ADOLESCENT PSYCH D 3CR 
259211 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERDS 22:7 
259366-EDUCATIONAL PSYCH D 3CR 
259388 MTUWTHF 10.15 TOBN 304 
259538-HIST & CONTEMP SYSTM OD 3CR 
259550 MTUWTHF 9.00 TOBN 622 
259700-SPECIAL PROBLEMS i= 
259722 BY ARRGT 

259877-SPECIAL PROBLEMS i=3 
259899 BY ARRGT 

260046-SENSATION & PERCEP 3CR 
260068 MTUWTHF 10.15 TOBN 204 
260218-CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 3CR 
260230 MTUWTHF 7.45 TOBN 304 
260385-ADOLESCENT PSYCH 3CR 
260402 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 227 
260557-EDUCATIONAL PSYCH 3CR 
260579 MTUWTHF 10.215 TOBN 304 
260729-HIST & CONTEMP SYSTM 3CR 
260741 MTUWTHF 9.200 TOBN 622 
260896-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
260913 BY ARRGT 

261062-CLINICAL PRACTICUM 3-12 
261084 BY ARRGT 

261234-CLINICAL PRACTICUM 3-12 
261256 BY ARRGT 

H=E=A-L=T=-H 

261406-DYN PRSNL & COM HLTH 3CR 
261428 MTUWTHF 11.30 DRA 124 
261573-SCHOOL HEALTH 3CR 
261595 MTUWTHF 10.15 DRA 124 
261745-PUBLIC HEALTH STATIS 3CR 
261767 MTUWTHF 9.00 DORA 124 
26191 7-FIELD TRAINING 3-10 
261939 BY ARRGT 

262088-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1—3 
262105 BY ARRGT 

262250-SCHOOL HEALTH 3CR 
262272 MTUWTHF 10.15 DRA 124 
262422-PUBLIC HEALTH STATIS 3CR 
262444 MTUWTHF 9.00 DRA 124 
262599-SPECIAL PROBLEMS Ba6 
262616 BY ARRGT 

262761-ADV METH HLTH EDUC 3CR 
262783 BY ARRGT 

262933-SUPRVISD FLD TRAING 6-10 


262955 BY ARRGT 


R-H-E-T-0-R-1-C 


RHET 100 


RHET 


RHET 


RHET 


RHET 


RHET 


RUSS i19 
1M 

RUSS 385 
1M 

RUSS 419 
1M 

RUSS 700 
1M 

S-C=H-0-0-L 

S BA 457 
1M 

S BA 522 
1M 

S BA 564 
1M 

S BA 572 
1M 

S BA 700 
iM 

S BA 702 
1M 

S BA 722 
1M 

S BA 142 
1M 

S BA LZ 
1M 

S BA 7156 
1M 

S BA 808 
1M 

S BA 810 
1M 


263109-RHET OF LANG AND WR B 


263121 MTUWTHF 7.45 HERT 
263143 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
263165 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
263187 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 
263204 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 
263226 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 
263371-LANGUAGE & SPEAKING B 
263393 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
263410 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 
263432 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 


263587-VOICES OF IMAG WRIT B 
263604 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
263626 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 
263771-CRIT & THEATRE ARTS B 
263793 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 
263943-RHET OF MODERN MEDIA 8B 
263965 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
263987 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 
264131-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

264153 BY ARRGT 


264303-RUSSTAN READING 
264325 MTUWTHF 9.00 
264470-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
264492 BY ARRGT 
264642-RUSSIAN READING 
264664 MTUWTHF 9.00 
264814-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
264836 BY ARRGT 


HERT 


HERT 


O=F B-U-S A-D-M-I-N 


264981—-QUANTITVE METH II 
265002 MTUWTHF 7.245 
265157-MKTG COMMUNICATIONS 
265179 MTUWTHF 11.30 
265329-LAW GF URBAN DEV 
265341 MTUWTHF 10.15 
265496-SEM URBAN STUDIES 
265513 MTUWTHF 10.15 
265668-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
265680 BY ARRGT 
265830-ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
265852 MTUWTHF 1-00 SBA 
266006—-MARKE TING MANAGEMENT 


SBA 


SBA 


SBA 


SBA 


266028 MTUWTHF 9.00 SBA 
2661 73-GPERATIONS MNGMENT 
266195 MTUWTHF 10.15 SBA 
266345-BUSINESS POLICY 

266367 MTUWTHF 11.30 SBA 
266517-QUANTITVE METH III 
266539 MTUWTHF 9.00 SBA 


266684-ADV TPCS IN BUS ADM 
266701 BY ARRGT 
266856-TUT STDOY IN BUS ADM 
266878 BY ARRGT 


S-O-C-|-O-L-0-G-Y 


SOCIOL 101 
1M 
Sociol 251 
1M 
SOCIOL 257 
1M 
SOCIDL 260 
1M 
SOcIOL 278 
1M 
SOCIOL 385 
1M 


267022-INTRO SOCIOLOGY D 
267044 MTUWTHF 9.00 THOM 
267199-URBAN SOCIOLOGY D 
267216 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 
267361-THE FAMILY D 


267383 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 
267533-SOCIETY & INDIVIDUAL 
267555 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
267705-CRIMINOLOGY D 
267727 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERT 
267872-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

267894 BY ARRGT 


3CR 
102 
224 
207 
211 
207 
102 
3CR 
110 
107 
107 
3CR 
119 
Pan ure 
3CR 
Lil 
3CR 
Zl 
22:2 
3CR 


3CR 


3CR 


3CR 
102 
3CR 
118 
3CR 
116 
3CR 
201 
3CR 
116 
[3 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE TITLE CORE CR 
SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES  8LDG RUOM 
SOCIOL 700 268048-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-6 
1M 268060 BY ARRGT 
S-P-A-N-1-S-H 
SPAN L10 268210-ELEMENTARY SPANISH 3CR 
1M 268232 MTUWTHF 7.45 HERT 212 
SPAN 146 268387-INTERMED INTENSIVE C  6CR 
1M 268404 MTUWTHF 9.00-11.00 HERT 202 
SPAN 182 268559-ORAL SPANISH 3CR 
1M 268571 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 222 
SPAN 306 268721-TCHG ENG AS SEC LANG 3CR 
1M 268743 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 212 
SPAN 310 268898-ADVANCED COMPOSITION 3CR 
1M 268915 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 222 
SPAN 311 269064-LGE/CUL SPAN IN U.S. 3CR 
LM 269086 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERT 212 
SPAN 312 269236-STRCTR OF MOD SPAN 3CR 
1M 269258 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERT 222 
SPAN 313 269408-TCHG SPAN TO SP SKRS 3CR 
1M 269420 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 212 
SPAN 376 269575-HISPAN LIT OF CARRIB 3CR 
1M 269597 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 224 
SPAN 385 269747-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 3CR 
1M 269769 BY ARRGT 
SPAN 606 269919-TCHG ENG AS SEC LANG 3CR 
1M 269931 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 212 
SPAN 610 270083-ADVANCED COMPOSITION 3CR 
1M 270100 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 222 
SPAN 611 270255-LGE/CUL SPAN IN U.S. 3CR 
1M 270277 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERT 212 
SPAN 612 270427-STRCTR OF MOD SPAN 3CR 
1M 270449 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERT 222 
SPAN 613 270594-TCHG SPAN TO SP SKRS 3CR 
1M 270611 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 212 
SPAN 676 270766-HISPAN LIT OF CARRIB 3CR 
1M 270788 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 224 
SPAN 700 270938-PROBLEMS COURSE 1-6 
1M 270950 BY ARRGT 
S-P-E-E-C-H 
SPEECH 182 271104-INTRO TO COMM DIS 3CR 
LM 271126 MTUWTHF 7.45 BART 119 
SPEECH 202 271271-SMALL GRP COMMUNICAT 3CR 
1M 271293 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 102 
SPEECH 223 271443-PROGRAM PROC IN TV 3CR 
1M 271465 TUTH 9.00-11.15 HERT 111 
SPEECH 228 271615-MASS MED IN SOCIETY 0D 3CR 
1M 271637 TUTH 1.00-3.15 HERT 113 
SPEECH 288 271782-CLINICAL PRACTICE 1-3 
1M 271809 BY ARRGT 
SPEECH 289 271954-DEAF & HARD OF HRNG 3CR 
1M 271976 TUTH 9.00-11.15 HERT 113 
SPEECH 385 272120-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 272142 BY ARRGT 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE 


TITLE 


CORE CR 


SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES  8LOG ROOM 
SPEECH 391 272297-SEMINAR IN MASS COMM 3CR 
1M 272314 TUTH 19.00-21.30 HERT 102 
SPEECH 392 272469-SEM IN COMMUN OSORDR 3CR 
1M 272481 MW 9.00-11.15 HERT 111 
SPEECH 528 272631-MASS MED IN SOCIETY 3CR 
1M 272653 TUTH 1.00-3.15 HERT 113 
SPEECH 588 272803-CLINICAL PRACTICE 1-3 
1M 272825 BY ARRGT 
SPEECH 589 272970-DEAF & HARD OF HRNG 3CR 
LM 272992 TUTH 9.00-11.15 HERT 113 
SPEECH 700 273146-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 273168 BY ARRGT 
SPEECH 718 273318-SEMINAR PUB ADDRESS 3CR 
1M 273330 MW 1.00-3.15 HERT 113 
SPEECH 884 273485-HRING DIAG & ASSES 3CR 
SPECIAL SESSION, MEETS 5/29-6/9 
1P 273502 MTUWTHF 9.00-1.00 BART 109 
S-T-A-T-{-S-T-1-C-S 
STATIS 121 273657-ELEM STATISTICS E  3CR 
1M 273679 MTUWTHF 7.45 GRES 311 
STATIS 316 -273829-INTRO TO TH STAT II € 3CR 
1M 273841 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 311 
STATIS 616 273996-INTRO TO TH STAT II 3CR 
1M 274017 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 311 
T-E-X-T-L-S, C-L-O-T-H-G & E-N-V_— A-R-T-S 
TCEA 710 274162-HUMAN ENVRMT & DESN 3CR 
SPECIAL SESSION, 6/26 - 7/13 
1G 274184 MTUWTHF 1.00-4.00 SK 119 
T-H=E-A=T-R-E 
THEATR 115 274334-INTRO TO THEATRE ei )0geR 
1M 274356 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 225 
2M 274378 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 119 
THEATR 385 274528-SPECIAL PROBLEMS i-3 
1M 274540 BY ARRGT 
THEATR 700 274695-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 274712 BY ARRGT 
THEATR 758 274867-GRAD PRATICUM 1-6 
1M 274889 BY ARRGT 
Z-0-0-L-0-G-Y 
ZOOL 101 275033-INTRO ZOOLOGY te! 3k 
LEC 1M 275055 MWF 9.00 MOR4 349 
LAB 1M 275150 TUTH 1.00-4.00 MOR 336 
ZOOL 385 275300-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 
1M 275322 BY ARRGT 
ZOOL 399 275477-SENIOR HONORS OCR 
1M 275499 BY ARRGT 
ZOOL 700 275649-SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-9 
1M 275661 BY ARRGT 


Certificate of Domicile and Residence 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

FOR MASSACHUSETTS TUITION RATES 

As a state institution, University of Massachusetts 
offers the privilege of in-state tuition to all students 
entering from the Commonwealth. Eligibility for ad- 
mission under the low residential rate is determined in 
accordance with the following policy established by the 
University. 

1. A student must present evidence satisfactory to the 
Treasurer of the University that his or her domicile is in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in order to be 
considered eligible to register in the University as a 
resident student. The student must also have 
established a bona fide residence in the Commonwealth 
for a period of not less than one continuous year prior to 
the date of acceptance at the University, and certify 
intention to continue to maintain such a residence. 

2. The domicile and residence of a minor shall follow 
that of the parents unless such minor has been 
emancipated. In case of emancipation, the student, in 
addition to the requirements of these regulations 
respecting domicile and residence, shall present 
satisfactory proof respecting emancipation. Minors 
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under guardianship shall be required to present in 
addition to the certification of domicile and residence 
satisfactory documentary evidence of the appointment 
of the guardian. 

3. No student shall be considered to have gained 
residence by reason of attendance in the University nor 
shall a student lose residential preference during 
continuous attendance at the University unless he or she 
ceases to be a citizen of the Commonwealth. 

4. The domicile and residence of a wife shall follow 
that of the husband. 

5. This form of certification for classification as to 
domicile and residence status must be submitted by 
each student. Misrepresentation of facts in order to 
evade the payment of out-of-state tuition shall be 
considered sufficient cause for suspension or per- 
manent exclusion from the University. 

6. Discretion to adjust individual cases within the 
spirit of these rules is lodged with the President of the 
University. 

Note: The certificate is required only for new ap- 
plicants to the University. 


Certificate of Domicile and Residence 


New applicants claiming the in-state tuition rate established for Massachusetts residents must submit this form properly completed. 


Name of Student 


Statement of Parent or Guardian 
(If student is under 21 years old) 


I, certify that I am the legal par- 
ent () guardian* () of and that 
(he) (she) is domiciled in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and has maintained a 
bona fide legal residence herein for a period of not less than one continuous year prior 
to the date of acceptance at the University; further, that (he) (she) intends to continue 
to maintain such a residence. 


Signature 


Statement of Student if 21 years or older 


L, , certify that Iam 21 years or 
older and that I am domiciled in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and have 
maintained a bona fide legal residence herein for a period of not less than one con- 
tinuous year prior to the date of acceptance at the University; further, that I intend to 
continue to maintain such a residence. 


Signature 


*If certification is that of guardian, copy of 
Court appointment must be submitted. 


Statement of Town or City Clerk 
This is to certify that the records of the City (Town) of 


indicate that 
is a legal resident of , Massachusetts. 
Signed 


Title 


Date 


(Seal) 


NOTE: REGULARLY ENROLLED UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS STUDENTS 
(BOTH AMHERST AND BOSTON) WHO HAVE A CERTIFICATE OF RESIDENCE ON 
FILE DO NOT HAVE TO SUBMIT THIS FORM. 
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Astronomy 


100. EXPLORATION OF THE UNIVERSE (E). 
The earth, its structure and age, the moon, 
the sun, other planets, and the origin of the 
solar system. Stars and galaxies, their birth 
and death. The universe, its structure and 


evolution. Supplemented by hours of evening 
observation. 


Biochemistry 


220. GENERAL BIOCHEMISTRY (E). 

A broad introduction to the general field of 
biochemistry for students majoring in 
chemistry or in the biological sciences, and a 
background for more advanced or 
specialized study in this field. Prerequisites, 
Chem. 166 or equivalent. 


Botany 


175. GENETICS AND EVOLUTION (E). 
Survey of the cell and those fundamental 
genetic principles which are the basis of 
evolution. Origin and history of organic 
evolution. Mechanisms of evolution. Intended 
for non-science majors. 


2a NLT ROD. Gl O RY 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Differentiation, growth, nutrition, and the 
communication between plant and en- 
vironment used to illustrate the means by 
which plants function. Prerequisites, Botany 
100 or 101, and at least one semester of 
Organic Chemistry. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. 


800. MASTER’S THESIS. 
By arrangement. 


900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


PueAL NT. 


Credit varies. 


Business Administration 
[Graduate Courses] 


457. QUANTITATIVE METHODS II. 

Laws and theories of probability and 
statistics, with applications in business and 
economics. Topics include probability 
models, sampling distribution, estimation, 
hypothesis testing, and decision theory. 


564. LAW OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT. 
Legal problems generated by the changing 
urban environment. Topics include the law of 
race relations, poverty and welfare, land use 
planning, urban and regional planning. 
Prerequisite, Gen. Bus. 260 or equivalent. 


572. SEMINAR IN URBAN AND REGIONAL 
STUDIES. 

Analysis of the dimensions of urban growth 
and change, discussion of the reasons 
behind, and the problems growing out of the 
economic growth and stagnation of urban 
areas. 


700. PROBLEMS 
MINISTRATION. 
Independent study and research on selected 
problems in Business Administration. Per- 
mission of instructor and dean required. 
Credit, 3-6 each semester. 


IN BUSINESS AD- 


702. ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Accounting systems and their relationship to 
other information systems. 


722. MARKETING MANAGEMENT. 
Marketing concepts of planning, 
organization, control and decision-making 
from viewpoint of business executive. Tools 
available for analysis and control of 
marketing activities are stressed. 


742. OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT. 
Analysis of production problems and solution 
techniques applicable in industrial analysis. 


752. BUSINESS POLICY. 

Capstone course requiring application of 
knowledge, theories, and techniques derived 
from previous courses, using integrative 
cases and empirical observations to for- 
mulate improved policies and plans. 


756. QUANTITATIVE METHODS III. 
Statistical methods employed in collection, 
analysis, and interpretation of data. Business 
applications of sampling, analysis of 
variance, experimental design, regression 
analysis, and forecasting models. 


800. MASTER’S THESIS. 
Credit varies. 


808. ADVANCED TOPICS IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. 
A section is available in each general or 
functional field of study, to facilitate in- 
vestigation of current literature and 
research effort in these areas. 
Credit, 3-6. 


810. TUTORIAL STUDY IN 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

Individualized secondary or applied 
research in special areas of guided doctoral 
level investigation with consent of mentor, 
when a suitable course in such areas is not 
available and the studies are related to the 
career-goal of the student. 


By arrangement. Credit, 3-6. 


900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
Credit varies. 


Chemical Engineering 


125. FUNDAMENTALS. 

Nature and scope of chemical engineering: 
selected chemical processes; material and 
energy balances. Prerequisite, Chem. 112 or 
114. 


126. THERMODYNAMICS. 

Fundamental principles. The First and 
Second laws; properties of single-component 
systems, thermodynamic cycles, phase and 
chemical equilibria. Solution methods for 
complex energy and material balance 
problems. Prerequisites, Chem. 160, Math. 
165/ChE. 125. 


Chemistry 


110. GENERAL CHEMISTRY (E). 

The fundamental chemical laws and 
theories. A one-semester coverage of general 
chemistry that meets minimum prerequisite 
requirements of Chem. 160 and Biochem. 120 
or 220. 2 class hours, 2 quiz hours, 1 2-hour 
laboratory period. Credit, 4. 
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111. GENERAL CHEMISTRY (E). 

The first course of a two-semester sequence 
(111, 112) covering the fundamental chemical 
laws and theories. For engineers and other 
students planning to take advanced courses 
in chemistry. 2 class hours, 1 quiz hour. 1 2- 
hour laboratory period. 


112. GENERAL CHEMISTRY (E). 
A continuation of Chemistry 111. 


160. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (E). 

A one-semester coverage of organic 
chemistry. Prerequisite, Chem 110 or 112. 
Concurrent enrollment in Chem 162 
required. 


162. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAB. 

Laboratory applications of the chemistry 
taught in Chem 160. Concurrent enrollment in 
Chem 160 required. 1 3-hour laboratory 


period. Credit, 1. 


262/562. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

The second course of a_two-semester 
sequence (261/561, 262/562), which covers a 
survey of the principal classes of organic 
compounds and their reactions with em- 
phasis on the relation between structure and 
reactivity. Concurrent enrollment in Chem 
264/564 is required. Prerequisite, Chem 
261/561 or the equivalent of the first 


semester of a year course in organic 
chemistry. 
264/564. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAB. 


Continuation of Chem 263/563, which is 
prerequisite. The experimental techniques of 
organic chemistry. Concurrent enrollment in 
Chem 262/562 is required. 1  3-hour 
laboratory period. Credit, 1. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


800. MASTER’S THESIS. Credit, 10. 


900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
Credit, 30. 


Civil Engineering 
140. STATICS. 
Force systems, friction, first and second 


moments. Prerequisite. Integral Calculus 
concurrently. 


141. STRENGTH OF MATERIALS I. 
Simple and combined stresses and strains in 
tension, compression and shear; torsion; 
stresses and deflections in beams. 
Prerequisite, Statics. 


142. DYNAMICS. 

Motions of particles and rigid bodies and the 
force systems associated with these motions 
Prerequisite, Statics. 


257. ELEMENTARY FLUID MECHANICS. 
Fundamentals of fluid mechanics including 
fluid properties, fluid behavior under static 
and dynamic conditions, and development of 
basic fluid flow equations. Prerequisite, 
Statics. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Individual study of a selected problem for 
qualified students. By arrangement with 
members of the department. 


Classics 


CLASSICS 610. STUDENT TEACHING. 
Supervised practice teaching in secondary 
schools. 


By arrangement. Credit, 1-12. 


CLASSICS 700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Directed study of some problem in classical 
civilization. By arrangement. Credit, 1-3 


CLASSICS 701. THE ROMAN CITY. 

The topography, monuments, and daily life of 
selected Roman cities with emphasis on 
Rome itself, Sociological, economic, and 
environmental factors in ancient city 
planning. May involve travel and study in 
Italy. 


By arrangement. Credit, 3-6. 


GREEK 700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Directed study of some problem in Greek 
literature. 

By arrangement. Credit, 1-3. 


LATIN 610. STUDENT TEACHING. 
Supervised practice teaching in secondary 
schools. 


By arrangement. Credit, 1-12. 


LATIN 700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
Directed study of some problem in Latin 
literature. 

By arrangement. Credit, 1-3 


Comparative Literature 


203. THE EUROPEAN NOVEL: 
VERSUS SOCIETY (C). 

In English translation, a number of French, 
Spanish, German, Russian and English novels 
of the 17th to 20th centuries, in the context of 
the consciousness they reflect, describe, and 
transcend. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. 


MAN 


Computer and Information Science 


122/409. INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEM 
SOLVING USING THE COMPUTER. 

An introduction to problem solving and 
FORTRAN programming for students from all 
disciplines. Concepts associated with 
problem solving valid for many types of 
problems. Use of FORTRAN on the UMASS 
time sharing system. Mathematical or 
problem solving sophistication assumed. No 
credit for graduate students. 


133. COMPARATIVE CONCEPTS IN 
PROGRAMM'NG LANGUAGES. 
Presentation of fundamental concepts in 
programming languages. Topics include: 
date structures, scope of names, parameter 
passing, recursion, block structure, string 
and list manipulation languages (like 
SNOBOL or LISP) and business oriented 
languages (like COBOL or RPG). Related 
projects. Prerequisites, 122/409 or 
programming experience. 


223/523. ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMMING. 


An elementary description of computer 


hardware, input/output equipment, machine 
language, machine organization, logical 
design, and assembly language program- 
ming. Lab involves hands-on experience with 
programs, loaders and assemblers. 
Prerequisite, COINS 122/409. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Recent advances and current problems in a 
specialized field of Computer Science. Topic 
by arrangement. Prerequisite, permission of 


instructor. Credit, 1-6. 


701. ADVANCED TOPICS IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE. 

A project-type course for second-year 
graduates which integrates and expands the 
student’s knowledge of the field. Moderately 
large projects of implementation, design of 
computers, languages, operating systems, 
cybernetic simulation, theoretical in- 
tegration, etc. Prerequisite, permission of 
instructor. Credit, 6. 


790. SEMINAR ON COMPUTER AND IN- 
FORMATION SCIENCE. 

Conferences, reports and lectures on topics 
not currently covered in regular courses. 
Prerequisite, permission of instructor. 

By arrangement. 


900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 


Credit, 1-30. 


Economics 


103. —I.NeiR.O,D WiGwaOWN 
MICROECONOMICS (D). 
Introductory analysis of resource allocation 
and income distribution through 
microeconomic theory. Specific problems 
illustrate the use of the theoretical precepts 
developed. 


110° 44a Not RY OsDIWV CERO: Ni 
MAGROECONOMIGS (D). 

An introduction to the economic theory that 
is used to explain the behavior of price 
stability, economic growth and balance of 
payments equilibrium. 


203/503. INTERMEDIATE 
MICROECONOMIC THEORY (D). 
Microeconomic analysis of consumers, firms, 
industries, and markets; rational decision- 
making under conditions of certainty; 
balancing forces in a free enterprise 
economy. Prerequisite, Econ 103. 


204/504. INTERMEDIATE 
MACROECONOMIC THEORY (D). 
Formulation and empirical testing of static 
and dynamic theories of aggregative income, 
employment, and prices with reference to 
fluctuations, growth, and economic 
forecasting. Prerequisites, Econ 103 and 
104. 

Education 

For information about the School of 
Education Summer Program, including 
workshops and other learning experiences, 
please write the following: ATTENTION: 
Summer Session Information, School of 
Education, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, 01002; or call for 


EO 


TO 
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Credit, 2-3. 


learning experience information: Education 
Registrar’s Office - 545-1543; or for Summer 
Workshop information, Education Office of 
Academic Extension - 545-1584. 


386A/686A. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: FLEXIBLE CURRICULUM 
TOPICS IN EDUCATION. 

A variety of mini or modular credit learning 
experiences is offered under this general 
title. This mechanism, used more extensively 
during the regular semester under the rubric 
of Flexible Curriculum, enables the student to 
participate in a wider variety of experiences 
than would normally be available in the 
traditional summer schedule. A_ sup- 
plementary transcript provided by the School 
of Education will list separately the specific 
fractional or modular credits that you suc- 
cessfully completed. There are 100 modules 
of credit in a standard University one-credit 
course; 300 modules in a standard 3 credit 
course. Each hour in class will -be the 
equivalent of 8 modules so you would need to 
attend roughly 38 hours of class to ac- 
cumulate 300 modules (3 credits). A list of 
offerings will be available at Registration 
and then in Rm. 121, School of Education 
building for the remainder of the Summer 
Session. 


Center for the Study of Aesthetics 
In Education 


386B/686B. SPECIAL PROBLEMS _ IN 
EDUCATION: LOGISTICS AND AESTHETICS 
EDUCATION. 

Explorations of ways of creating a material- 
thinking data bank that will be used in 
teaching critical analysis in communication 
skills to inter-city public school children. The 
data bank will be primarily a lexicon of 
logical notions and processes collected 
through group inventories of the child’s own 
inter-city aesthetic experiences. 


386C/686C. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: INTRODUCTION TO MULTI— 
ARTS FOR THE CLASSROOM. 

Facilitates learning in Human Relations, the 
arts and other subject areas through the use 
of multi-arts improvisation. Participants 
attend workshops, choose readings, observe, 
participate in teaching activities and develop 
a final curriculum project. 


Center for Foundations of Education 


251/551. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. 
Selected problems and issues such as 
educational aims, societal expectations of the 
schools, church-state relations, 
professionalism, academic freedom, 
curriculum and methodological emphasis, 
urban education and educational in- 
novations. Fulfills ‘“‘Foundations”’ 
requirement for those students seeking 
teacher certification. 


Center for Higher Education 


915. GROUP ACTIVITIES. 

A laboratory training experience focusing on 
personal and small group development. Most 
class time devoted to ‘‘T’’ group sessions, 


providing an opportunity for each par- 
ticipant to: develop a greater insight into 
himself and an awareness of his impact on 
people; increase his sensitivity to the feelings 
of others and how this insight affects him; 
experience and examine the forces that 
operate in a group as well as analyze his own 
effectiveness in assuming roles that are 
needed in building and maintaining a group; 
and to relate his ‘‘T’’ group experience to his 
social interactions outside his “‘T’’ group. 
Also includes large group exercises, 
readings, discussion of group dynamics and 
two follow-up sessions. First class meets from 
4 to 6:30 on June 25, followed by intensive 
sessions lasting from June 27 through July 3 
with meetings occurring either in the mid to 
late afternoon or early to late evenings. Two 
follow-up sessions will take place on July 10 
and July 17. 


Center for Human Potential 

291/591. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT. 

Contemporary purpose, programs and 
problems of early childhood education 
examined from an_ historical and 
philosophical perspective. Field work ex- 
pected. 


686P. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 
TO TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN. 

The training of teachers in the philosophical 
basis, the theory of development, the theory 
of pedagogy and the curriculum design of a 
comprehensive early education model. 


686Q. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: PRACTICUM IN EARLY 
EDUCATION METHODS AND TECHNIQUES. 
Curriculum development and execution 
experiences requisite to implementing a 
comprehensive early education model. Focus 
on materials development, creating learning 
experiences, and evaluating them. 


Center for Human Relations 
277/577. PRINGIPLES OF. SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE. 

Information and experience on how coun- 
seling services help people understand 
themselves and others, and how they can 
function effectively in society. Knowledge 
from education, psychology, philosophy, 
history and sociology examined and applied 
to guidance in personnel programs. Learning 
is seen as an active process. Extensive 
reading and some field experiences. 


910. SCHOOL COUNSELING THEORIES. 
Counseling theory and research evaluation, 
methodology, philosophies, ethics, problems, 
and issues of school counseling. 
Prerequisites: introductory Principles of 
School Guidance and a minimum of one 
credit hour practicum experience. 


915. GROUP ACTIVITIES. 
See 915 under Center for Higher Education. 


Center for Humanistic Education 
3860/6860. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: CONFLUENT EDUCATION; 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

West Coast version of humanistic education 
in the integration of affect and cognition in 
curriculum and instruction. 


Center for International Education 


227/527. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Introduction to international education. 
Includes the use of education as a tool of 
development, education in a cross-cultural 
context, education through international 
exchange of persons and ideas, and the 
British system of the open-school integrated 
day. 


Center for Leadership and Ad- 
ministration 


950. FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

General school administration, relation of 
public education to the cultural pattern 
organization in practices in school ad- 
ministration, a simulation of an urban high 
school principalship using Monroe City 
materials developed by U.C.E.A. Participants 
assume the role of a principal in an urban 
high school; for eight weeks, his problems are 
their problems. 


Center for Media 


386D/686D. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: PRE-PRODUCTION 
CREATIVITY OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS. 

Planning film that is interesting as well as 
educative using adaptations of Madison 
Avenue advertising agency techniques. 
“Tricks and magic’ of film for com- 
municating ideas visually, including cuts, 
dissolves, wipes, superimpositions, 
animations, live actions, pop ons, pop offs. 
Course work is applicable in part to planning 
video tape and slide presentations. 
Recommended for teachers and students of 
all subjects who wish to become more 
knowledgable and skilled in the planning and 
using of film in and outside the classroom. 


Center for Occupational Education 


386E/686E. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: PRESCRIPTIVE-DIAGNOSTIC 
INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS. 

Development of skills and knowledge in 
identifying viable approaches for remedial 
education for children with special needs. An 
analysis of the current legislation dealing 
with evaluation and program development 
for children with special needs. Learning 
problems of children identified as having 
special needs. The Prescriptive-Diagnostic 
Instructional Systems approach as a means 
for dealing with these children. Participants 
will devise mini-units utilizing the 
Prescriptive-Dia gnostic Instructional 
Systems Design. 


386F/686F. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: WORK, MANPOWER AND 
EDUCATION POLICY DEVELOPMENT. 

Analysis of the educational, economic, social 
and political forces which determine the 
nature of jobs and work in this society. 
Questions of how to plan for jobs in the future 
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in addition to determining ways to improve 
the economy, the job-holder and society. 
Limits of planning for manpower. Credit, 4. 


386G/686G. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: CAREER EDUCATION. 
Current trends in career education and their 
implications to the schools. An overview of 
sociological, historical and psychological 
conditions which have influenced current 
developments, and exploration of ways to 
assist in the implementation of career 
education concepts in public schools. 


Center for Educational Research 


355/655. EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, I. 
Methods for reducing experimental data to a 
few convenient descriptive terms and for 
drawing inferences from these terms. Topics 
include tabulation and graphing, central 
tendency (mean, mode, median), variability 
(range, standard deviation), chi-square, 
correlation, and linear regression; basic 
inferential statistics (t-test, F-test, confidence 
intervals). Concurrent registration in 
Computer Laboratory is strongly recom- 
mended. 


386H/686H. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: COMPUTER LABORATORY 
WITH STATISTICAL APPLICATION. 

Basic skills of working with the computer. 
Topics include operation of punched card 
machinery, operation of time-sharing ter- 
minals, using library programs in both a 
batch and a time-sharing terminal en- 
vironment, and data management. Exercises 
closely related to Educational Statistics I 
topics are assigned to provide practice with 
computer skills and experience in performing 
statistical analyses. Credit, 2. 


3861/6861. INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 
FOR NON-RESEARCH MAJORS. 

For students who wish to become intelligent 
consumers of research rather than research 
practitioners. Purposes for research, dif- 
ferent kinds of research (i.e., historical, 
survey, and experimental models) and 
specific research methodology (drawn from 
statistics, experimental design, and 
measurement and evaluation). Situations are 
conceived within which students can apply 
techniques treated to practical problems. 


Center for Urban Education 


257/557. INTRODUCTION TO URBAN 
EDUCATION. 
The entry level course for all Urban 


Education majors, and as an introductory 
course for all others interested. Explores the 
major social and political issues in urban 
education, with emphasis on the impact of 
racism on urban school failure; and relates 
these issues to learning and teaching in 
urban schools. 


258/558. ADVANCED METHODS, 
MATERIALS AND PROGRAMS IN URBAN 
EDUCATION. 

Develops new and innovative curriculum 
designs for urban schools. Designed to give 


students a realistic sense of what kind of 
approaches to curriculum development are 
relevant to inner-city environments. Both 
seminar and field experience com- 
ponents. 


Teacher Education 


386J/686J. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: MICRO-TEACHING 
LABORATORY. 


Develops an understanding of the micro- 
teaching concept and potential uses. In- 
cludes historical development of micro- 
teaching concept, operation of a micro- 
teaching laboratory and equipment, 
development of micro-teaching materials, 
role of supervisor in a micro-teaching setting, 
and utilization of micro-teaching concepts in 
diverse educational settings. July 2-27 daily, 
10 a.m. to noon. 


951. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
SUPERVISION. 

For teachers and administrators; assists pre- 
service and in-service teachers improve their 
teaching. Topics include observation, 
diagnostic, and remediation techniques and 
supervisory conference. Not designed to help 
administrators evaluate teachers for tenure, 
salary increments, etc. 


386L/686L. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: TEACHING READING AND 
LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE OPEN 
CLASSROOM. 

A preparation for teaching reading and 
language arts in the Integrated Day. Informal 
diagnosis, record keeping, management, and 
methodology for the open classroom. Em- 
phasis on translating theory and literature 
into practice. June 26—July 20, 9 to 11 a.m. 


386M/686M. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: CURRICULUM BUILDING FOR 
THE INTEGRATED DAY. 

Develops curriculum for use in Integrated 
Day classrooms. Emphasis on translating 
theory and literature of open education into 
experiences for children in elementary 
schools. Topics include management, ob- 
servation/diagnosis, critical thinking skills, 
and planning. Prerequisite: concurrent 
registration in Teaching Reading and 
Language Arts in the Open Classroom. June 
26—July 20, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


386N/686N. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: METHODS OF MINIMUM 
RESOURCE TEACHING. 

Training and orientation of teachers in skills 
of making their own teaching tools. Of 
critical importance to teachers in 
economically poor communities (Third 
World, Indian, etc.). Resource skill should be 
of use to any teacher who is not able to 
escape to the well-equipped classroom and 
supply closet. 


309/609. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH. 

Identification and practice of curricular 
instructional competencies in secondary 
school English. Develops a psychological and 


philosophical base for application to 
secondary English teaching. 


310/610. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
TEACHING SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Various possible goals and strategies for 
secondary social studies instruction aimed at 
helping the prospective teacher develop a 
rationale for his/her teaching. New 
developments along with key issues in the 
social studies field. 


312/612. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
TEACHING SECONDARY SCIENCE. 
Through a consideration of the nature and 
content of science, learning strategies, and 
values of self and society, the pre-service 
science teacher formulates his own 
philosophy and rationale for education in 
science. 


386R/686R. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: ELEMENTARY METHODS 
POTPOURRI. (8 Different Offerings) 

Courses for experienced teachers designed 
for practical application of innovative 
teaching practices in the elementary 
classroom. Offerings available in Science, 
Social Studies, Mathematics, Language Arts, 
and Creative Arts. A list of specific courses 
and hours will be: mailed in late May to 
registrants. 


3865/6865. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION: EXPLORATIONS IN 
COLLECTIVE EDUCATION IN KIBBUTZ 
SOCIETY. 


Exploration of the structure, ideology, and 
valua system of the Kibbutz society and the 
structure of its educational system. The 
principles and practice of collective 
education from early childhood through high 
school. 


391/702. INDEPENDENT STUDY. 
Readings and research in an education 
related area. An individualized study con- 
tract must be completed before August 1. 
Credits, 1-6. 


385/685. PRACTICUM. 

An experiential or field activity in an 
education related area. An individualized 
study contract must be completed before 
August 1. Credit, 1-6. 


900. DISSERTATION. 
An individualized study contract must be 
completed before August 1. Credit, 1-6. 


Electrical Engineering 


141. SYSTEMS ANALYSIS I. 

Physical characteristics and mathematical 

models of system elements; techniques for 

writing and solving system dynamic 

equations. Prerequisite, Engrg. 104 and Math 

124. 3 class hours, 1 3-hour problem period. 
Credit, 4. 


275. ADVANCED LABORATORY I. 
Projects designed to provide the student with 
laboratory experience related to his 


technical electives. Prerequisite, senior 
standing; 2 3-hour laboratory periods. 
Credit, 2. 
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Credits, 1-6. 


276. ADVANCED LABORATORY II. 
Laboratory Techniques developed in EE 275 
used to carry out a concentrated study in the 
student’s area of interest. Prerequisite: EE 
275. 2 4-hour laboratory periods. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Individual study of a selected problem for 
qualified students. By arrangement with 
members of the department. 


Engineering 

104. INTRODUCTION TO ENGINEERING B. 
The nature of engineering practice, through 
lectures and problem work. Some generally 
useful concepts to be developed in more 
detail in later courses. 3 2-hour lecture, 
problem, or laboratory periods. 


English 


152. READING FICTION (C). 

An introduction to themes and techniques of 
fiction through a reading of selected short 
stories and novels with emphasis on such 
matters as structure, style and point of view. 


221. SHAKESPEARE (C). 

Examination of Shakespeare’s dramatic art 
and leading ideas through a study of ap- 
proximately a dozen plays. . 


360. ENGLISH LYRIC (C). 

The lyric as a personal expression of the 
poetic imagination within a _ continuing 
tradition. Important forms of the lyric, such 
as sonnet, elegy, and ode; examples selected 
from the whole range of poetry in English. 


362. TRAGIC DRAMA (C). 

An examination of plays (mostly Greek, 
Elizabethan and modern) and critical 
theories (modern, but with attention to 
Aristotle and Hegel) in an attempt to sharpen 
perception of the genre ‘‘tragedy”’. 


382. YEATSa(C) 

Poetry and plays of W. B. Yeats with in- 
tensive analysis, discussed against the 
background of the Irish Renaissance. 


384. WALLACE STEVENS (C). 

Stevens as a modern American poet. Covers 
a broad range of his poetry as well as his 
essays on reality and the imagination. 


385/700. INDEPENDENT STUDY. 
By arrangement. Credit, 1-3. 


391. SEMINAR: RING LARDNER. 
The vernacular tradition of American humor 


as a vehicle for social criticism. Lardner’s | 
newspaper columns, short stories, magazine , 


pieces and theatrical sketches studied and 
related to the social and economic demands 
of the major publication markets for which 
he worked. 


708. CHAUCER. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and the critical 
problems implicit in his works. 


737. LITERATURE OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 
Readings in 17th Century prose and poetry 
from Donne to Marvell; analysis of significant 
areas of thought and style. 


745. LITERATURE OF THE ROMANTIC 
PERIOD. 

Readings in the major poetry, representative 
essays, and selected critical writings in- 
cluding Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, Byron and Hazlitt. 


900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
By arrangement. 


Entomology 


126. GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY (E). 
Insects as biological systems. A survey of the 
field: ecology, development, structure, 
classification, and evolution of insects. The 
beneficial and detrimental interrelationships 
of insects and man. Both field and laboratory 
work are provided. Lab projects involve 
problems in rearing and manipulating in- 
sects. A collection is required as a part of the 
field experience. 


Forestry and 
Wildlife Management 


225/525. THE ELEMENTS OF FOREST 
MENSURATION. 

The measurement of trees, stands, and forest 
products: field-office practice in timber 
estimating and log scaling; collection and 
compilation of forest inventory data. 3 40- 
hour weeks. May 29—June 16. 


French 
144, INTERMEDIATE FRENCH: 

FRENCH LIFE AND CULTURE (C). 
Stresses the reading of contemporary fic- 
tion. ; 


359/659. 20th CENTURY THEATER. 
French theater from Scribe to the present. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


General Business and Finance 


201. CORPORATION FINANCE. 

Corporate financial behavior; appraisal of 
factors affecting decision-making regarding 
sources and application of funds; _in- 
troduction to capital budgeting and cost of 
capital problem. Prerequisite, Accounting 
125, or permission of instructor. 


250. ADMINISTRATIVE STATISTICS. 

Probability and statistical distributions 
applied to business management problems; 
application of Bayes’ theorem to sampling for 


business decision-making under un- 
certainty. 
260. LAW I. 


Nature of law and judicial process; the 
concept of contract; economic functions and 
consequences of contracts. 


264/564. LAW OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT. 
The study of legal problems generated by the 
changing urban environment. Areas of study 
include the law of race relations, poverty and 
welfare, land use and land use planning, 
urban and regional planning. Prerequisite: 
General Business 260 or equivalent. 


265/565. BUSINESS AND ITS 
ENVIRONMENT. 

Theories and doctrines relating the firm to its 
environment. Aggregate legal, social, 
political, and economic factors in completing 
concepts of the role of business in society. 
Prerequisite, senior standing or permission 
of instructor. Also listed as Management 265. 


270. REAL ESTATE. 

A comprehensive survey of real estate 
principles and practices; mechanics of the 
real estate market and economic and legal 
factors that influence it. 


272/572. SEMINAR IN URBAN REGIONAL 
STUDIES. 

Analysis of the dimensions of urban growth 
and change; discussion of the reasons 
behind, and the problems growing out of the 
economic growth and stagnation of urban 
areas. Prerequisite, GB 270 or permission of 
instructor. 


385, 386. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Individual study of a selected problem for 
qualified students. By arrangement with 


members of the department. Credit, 1-3, 
Geography 
155. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN 


GEOGRAPHY (D). 

The spatial attributes of human societies; 
population, cultural characteristics, set- 
tlement, and economic activity. Selected 
regional case studies. 2 class hours. 1 2-hour 
laboratory period, and field trips. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


Geology 


101. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY (E). 

The nature and origin of the landscape 
features of the earth and their underlying 
rocks and structures, including the work of 
rivers, waves, and currents, wind, and 
glaciers; the role of earthquakes, volcanoes, 
and the processes of mountain-building. 2 
class hours, 1 3-hour laboratory period, and 
field trips. 


388. SPECIAL PROBLEMS FOR UN- 
DERGRADUATES. 
By arrangement. 


389. FIELD PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. 


800. MASTER'S THESIS. 
By arrangement. 


900. PH.D. THESIS. 
By arrangement. 


German 


110. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. 

For the non-German major who has no 
previous training in German. Emphasis on 
understanding and reading. Sequence to be 
followed: 110, 120, 130, 140. 
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126. ELEMENTARY INTENSIVE GERMAN. 
For non-German majors; all four language 
skills are emphasized, primarily reading and 
speaking. Introduction to the cultural 
background of German-speaking countries. 
Covers the content of German 110 and 120. 
Students completing the course may qualify 
for German 130, 132, or 146. Credit, 6. 


161. READINGS IN GERMAN LITERATURE 
(C). 

An introductory course, intended to increase 
reading comprehension and fluency. Based 
on selected literary texts mainly from the 
19th and 20th centuries. Prerequisites, 140 or 


equivalent. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Guided reading and research in areas of 
specialization. Credit, 1-3. 


409. GRADUATE READING COURSE. 
Designed for graduate students preparing for 
their M.S. or Ph.D. reading examination. No 
previous knowledge of German required. 
No credit. 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Directed study in some special area of 

literature of philology. Open to Ph.D. can- 

didates only, except by special permission. 
Credit, 1-3. 

History 

100. HISTORY OF WESTERN THOUGHT 

AND INSTITUTIONS (C). 

Historical development of western European 

countries, their ideas and institutions. 


121. HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION—1825 to PRESENT (C). 

An introduction to the history of Latin 
America: the evolution of Latin America in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


150. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION (C). 

A survey of the American national growth to 
the Civil War. 


151. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION (C). 

A survey of the American national growth 
from the Civil War to the present. 


215/515. THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA (C). 
From 1801: the impact of modernization on 
Russia in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 


332/632. THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY (CG). 

From early settlement 
regional problems. 


339/639. UNITED STATES SINCE PEARL 
HARBOR (C). 

Emphasis on political, economic, and social 
currents since World War II. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


390. CONTEMPORARY UNITED STATES 
(C). 

The first third of the course is devoted to 
theories and models of history, 1890 to 1963. 
Latter two thirds of course will be devoted to 


to contemporary 


contemporary American history since 1963. 
Seven 500-word letters based upon the 
readings. 


738. TOPICS IN UNITED STATES ~ IN- 
TELLECTUAL HISTORY. 

Specific aspects of such general topics as the 
American adaptation of the European 
heritage, the growth of the concept of 
Americanism, the emergence of patrician 
leadership, the achievement of realistic 
democracy, the triumph of nationalism, the 
assertion of individualism in a corporate 
society, and the scientific-humanistic culture 
conflict. 


Home Economics Education 

685. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Topic: management and family economics. 
Prerequisite, permission of instructor. July 9- 
27. MT W TH 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Topic: home economics education. 
Prerequisite, permission of instructor. June 
26—July 20. 


Human Development 

270/570. CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 
Emphasis on examining three points of view 
in child study (Freud, Lewin, Piaget). 
Development of research or practical 
projects. Prerequisite: permission of in- 
structor. 


Industrial Engineering 


256/556. DATA PROCESSING AND IN- 
FORMATION HANDLING SYSTEMS. 
Principles and applications of data 
processing and electronic computer systems 
for use by Industrial Engineers as a 
management tool for control and decision- 
making. Prerequisite, permission of in- 
structor. 


260/560. DESIGN OF MAN 
MACHINE SYSTEMS I. 

Introduction to principles of human factors 
engineering. Anthropometric physiological 
and psychological data sources. Data 
gathering and analysis techniques useful to 
designers and industrial engineers. Oc- 
cupational health and safety standards. 
Includes lectures, demonstrations and ex- 
periments. Project option. 


271/571. BASIC PROBABILITY FOR 
ENGINEERS. 

Probability theory including: sample spaces; 
discrete and continuous random variables; 
functions of random variables; marginal and 
joint probability, density and cumulative 
distribution functions; and moments. 
Prerequisite, Math. 124. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Individual study of a selected problem for 
qualified students. By arrangement. 

Credit, 1-3 


Italian 


126. INTENSIVE ELEMENTARY ITALIAN. 
For motivated students with no previous 
creditable training in Italian. Intensive 


training in all language skills. Equivalent of 
21.0), 1:20: Credit, 6. 


Management 


110. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTERS FOR 
BUSINESS. 

The BASIC and FORTRAN computer 
programming languages; use of the computer 
for business data processing and problem 
solving. ; 


201. PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 
Fundamental principles and practices of the 
managerial process in business enterprises. 


214. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 
Principles and policies followed by 
management in recruitment, development 
direction, and control of personnel. 


371. BUSINESS POLICY AND STRATEGY. 
An integrating course embracing all organic 
management functions. Cases are used as 
subjects for analysis and systematic 
decision-making practice. Prerequisite, 
Management 201 and senior standing. 


385. INDEPENDENT STUDY 
By arrangement. 


Marketing 


201. FUNDAMENTALS OF MARKETING. 
The role of Marketing in our economic and 
social structure. The planning, the 
distribution, pricing and promotion of goods 
and services to consumer and industrial 
markets, viewed as internal activities of the 
firm, and also as they are shaped by en- 
vironmental forces. 


210. BUYER BEHAVIOR. 

Analysis of buyer motivation and buying 
behavior, including explanatory theories of 
consumer market behavior and models of the 
decision-making process for winning 
patronage. Prerequisite. Marketing 201 or 
permission of instructor. 


2y2 2/2 Zee MEA Rae Eels NIG }aGiOuM - 
MUNICATIONS. 

Development of effective marketing com- 
munication strategies based upon an un- 
derstanding of the characteristics of 
audiences. 


385. INDEPENDENT STUDY. 
By arrangement. 


Mathematics and Statistics 

100. MATHEMATICS IN THE MODERN 
WORLD (E). 

A cultural presentation of some 
mathematical ideas to demonstrate both the 
scientific and the humanistic value of the 
subject. Open to Math majors for non-major 
elective credit. 


110. ELEMENTARY TECHNIQUES OF 
MATHEMATICS (E). 

Including sets, logic, numbers, counting, 
functions, and graphs. Credit not allowed 
those who have taken former course Math 
111, Math 112, or any calculus course. 


115. ELEMENTARY LINEAR ALGEBRA (E). 
Designed for and required of students in the 
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School of Business Administration. Topics ~ 


include systems of linear equations, vectors, 
matrices, determinants, Markov chains, 
linear programming, and the application of 
these topics to business situations. Credit not 
given for this course after Math 167. 


116. CALCULUS FOR BUSINESS I (E). 

Functions, limits, differentiation, and ap- 
plications to business. Credit given for only 
one of the courses 116, 118, 127, 131, 135, 
137, 146. Prerequisites, high school algebra. 


117. CALCULUS FOR BUSINESS II (E). 
Integration, functions of several variables, 
and applications to business. Credit given for 
only one of the courses 117, 119, 132, 136, 
138. Prerequisite, Math 116, 


127. CALCULUS FOR THE LIFE AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES I (E). 

Introduction to differential and integral 
calculus. Applications to the life and social 
sciences are stressed. Credit given for only 
one of the courses 116, 118, 127, 131, 135, 
137, 146. Prerequisites, high school algebra, 
analytic geometry. 


130. PRECALCULUS MATHEMATICS (E). 
Functions and graphs; analytic geometry of | 
lines and conic sections; polynomial, ex- 
ponential, logarithmic, and trigonometric 
functions. Primarily for students intending to 
study calculus but needing extensive 
preparation in the requisite algebra, 
trigonometry, and analytic geometry. 


135. CALCULUS I (E). 

Introduction to differential and integral 
calculus of functions of a single variable: 
continuity, derivatives, extrema, curve 
sketching, the integral, elementary in- 
tegration techniques. Primarily for students 
in the sciences. Credit given for only one of 
the courses 113, 116, 118, 122, 123, 133, 135, 
153. Prerequisites, high school algebra, plane 
geometry, trigonometry, and analytic 
geometry of lines and conic sections; or Math 
130. 


136.. CALCULUS II {&). 

Continuation of Math 135. Limits, partial 
derivatives, integration techniques, integrals 
as limits, improper integrals, theorems of 
Cauchy and Taylor, infinite series and power 
series, smooth curves. Credit given for only 
one of the courses 117, 119, 124, 125, 134, 
136, 154. Prerequisite, Math 135 or Math 
122/123 taken in 1971-72. 


165. MULTIVARIATE CALCULUS (E). 
Functions of several variables, partial 
derivatives, multiple integrals, theorems of 
Green, Stokes, and Gauss. Prerequisite, Math 
173/183 or Math 132/136/138. 


241. APPLIED ANALYSIS I. 

Complex analysis including analytic func- 
tios, residues, and conformal mappings; 
su erposition of solutions of linear dif- 
fe -ntial equations; orthogonal functions and 
F  rnier series. Prerequisite, Math 174/184 
or Math 165/166. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


883. DIRECTED READINGS. 
By arrangement. 


Statistics 


121. ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. 

Nature of statistics; description of data; 
sample distribution; statistical theories and 
dispersion procedures; regression and 
correlation, time series. Not open to students 
who have completed Stat. 315, Psych. 241 or 
245, or Soc. 247. 


316/616. INTRODUCTION 
THEORY OF STATISTICS II. 
Interval estimation, hypothesis testing, 
analysis of variance, regression, correlation, 
decision theory. Prerequisite, Stat. 315. 


TOn SHE 


Mechanical and 
Aerospace Engineering 


144. MECHANICS I (Statics). 

A vector treatment of the equilibrium of 
particles and rigid bodies. Topics include: 
vector algebra, forces, moments, couples, 
equations of equilibrium, free-body 
diagrams, graphical techniques, constraints, 
structures and mechanisms, friction, cen- 
troids and moments of inertia, and the 


method of virtual work. Prerequisites, Math 
136, Physics 161. 


145. MECHANICS II 
Materials). 

Notions of stress, strain, and Mohr’s circle. 
Tension shear and torsion. Plane stress and 
plane strain; moments of inertia. Shear force 
and bending moment diagrams. Deflection of 
beams; indeterminate beams. Castigliano’s 


(Strength of 


principle; plastic bending of beams. 
Mechanical properties of materials. 
Prerequisite, MAE 144. 

163. THERMODYNAMICS. 


The laws of thermodynamics are introduced 
and applied to various energy-transforming 
devices. Property relations. Emphasis on the 
science of thermodynamics, providing a 
background for further study in those areas 
that involve thermodynamic principles. 
Prerequisites, Physics 162, Math 165. 


246. MECHANICS III (Dynamics). 

A vector treatment of dynamics. Kinematics 
of a particle in two and three dimensions. 
Dynamics of a particle; momentum, moment 
_ of momentum, and work energy. Rigid bodies 
in plane motion; kinematics and dynamics. 
Relative motion. Prerequisite, MAE 144. 


264. THERMODYNAMICS II. 

Application of the laws of thermodynamics to 
energy conversion devices. Introduction to 
irreversible thermodynamics. Prerequisite, 
MAE 163. 


265. FLUID MECHANICS. Also CE. 257. 
Vector approach to the fundamentals of fluid 
dynamics, including the topics of fluid 
statics, kinematics of fluids, potential flow, 
vorticity, dimensional analysis. Introduction 
to viscous fluids and compressibility. 
Prerequisite, MAE 163. Required CE and 
MAE course. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Individual study of a selected problem for 
qualified students. By arrangement with 


members of the department. Credit, 1-3. 
700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
MECHANICAL AND AEROSPACE 
ENGINEERING. 


Special investigation or research problems, 
the scope to be varied to meet specific 
conditions. Prerequisite, as required by the 


problem. Credit, 1-6. 


702. THERMODYNAMICS. 

Review of classical thermodynamics and 
conventional energy conversion systems. 
Introduction to kinetic theory of gases, and 
statistical thermodynamics. Selected topics 
in chemical thermodynamics. Prerequisite, 
graduate standing or permission of - in- 
structor. 


790. ENGINEERING PROJECT. 

A research, design, or development project. 
Written preparation and oral defense of a 
project proposal giving objectives, literature 
survey, and proposed plan. Written 
preparation and oral defense of a final 
report giving results and conclusions. May be 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite, graduate 
standing. Credit, 3-6. 


Microbiology 


140. BIOLOGY OF MICRO-ORGANISMS ([E). 
General considerations of the microbial 
world, including history, structure, growth, 
ecology, physiology, pathogenesis, and 
microbial genetics. Lectures supplemented 
with visual aid material. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


Music 


101. INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC (C). 
Open to all students not majoring in music. 
Previous musical training not required. Basic 
music materials, principles of design, and 
cultural significance of representative works 
from the ninth century to the present. 


120. PIANO CLASS. 
Piano class on electronic instruments. 


301/601. MUSIC HISTORY: HAYDEN, 
MOZART AND BEETHOVEN. 

Reading, listening, score study. Music of 
their contemporaries may be included. 


701. SEMINAR IN MUSICOLOGY. 
Materials and methods of systematic and 
historical musicology. Specialized topics 
investigated each semester. The application 
to different problems of various subjects 
such as acoustics, aesthetics, analysis. May 
be repeated for credit with varying content, 
as advised. 


716. ANALYSIS OF MUSIC LITERATURE. 
1890-PRESENT. 

Representative compositions from each 

period. Analysis by score and sound of the 
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various musical forms and media. Offered on 
a rotation basis of period courses. 


742. RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION. 
Individual research projects in_ selected 
areas of Music Education. 


Nursing 


301. NURSING IN THE COMMUNITY. 

Application of basic concepts of public 
health and public health nursing to the care 
of individuals, families and community 
groups. Correlated practicum provides 
experience in care of selected individuals, 
families and groups served by official and 
non-official public health nursing services. 
Enrollment limited; permission of instructor 
required. Students must provide tran- 
sportation. June 15—July 31 Credit, 6. 


303. ADMISISTRATION OF NURSING 
CARE. 
The professional’s role in evaluating, 
planning and organizing nursing care which 
is relevant to specific conditions and 
responsive to changing demands. Patterns of 
organization in a variety of clinical settings, 
with opportunity to apply principles to the 
nursing team. Prerequisite Nursing 210 or 
392. Enrollment limited to 20. Permission of 
instructor required. June 15—July 31 
| ead 6. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


By arrangement. Credit varies. 


Nutrition and Food 
385/685. HUMAN NUTRITION. 
Absorption, utilization, 
terrelationships of nutrients. 
methods of determining nutrient 
requirements. Prerequisite, introductory 
course in nutrition and biochemistry, or 
permission of instructor. June 26—July 20 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. 


800. MASTER’S THESIS. 
By arrangement. 


900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
By arrangement. 


Philosophy 


105. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY (C). 
An introduction to some of the most im- 
portant of the general questions, ideas, 
theories, and methods of inquiry which have 
given direction to Western thought. 


110. ETHICS (C). 

An examination of classical and _ con- 
temporary theories concerning policy for- 
mation and the justification of personal 
decisions and ways of life. 


125. INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC (E). 

An inquiry into the nature of critical 
thinking, including the functions of language, 
the structure of deductive arguments, and a 
glimpse at inductive methods. 


CONTEMPORARY ANALYTIC 
PHILOSOPHY (C). 
Analysis of Russell, Carnap, Wisdom, the 


and in- 
Critique of 


261/561. 


later Wittgenstein, Austin, Strawson, Quine. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Individual study of a selected problem for 
qualified students. By arrangement with 
members of the department. 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. 


800. MASTER'S THESIS. 
By arrangement. 


900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
By arrangement. 


Physical Education and 
Exercise Science 
100. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Skills courses in sport, dance, and other 
forms of physical activity available to all 
students in the University. 

Credit, 1. 
Under P.E. 100. specific courses include: 


G 02. INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING. 
G 20. BALLET I. 

G55. GOLF I 

G 67. TENNIS I. 

Gazi. OGA: 


PE/Educ. 285. 
By arrangement. 


370. ORGANIZATION 
MINISTRATION. 
Discussion of administrative theory and 
practice as they relate to physical education 
in the schools. 


662. HISTORY OF SPORT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Sport in America from earliest times to the 
contemporary period. Emphasis will be 
placed on the social, political and economic 
factors which affected the development of 
sport. Prerequisite, PE 561. 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Individual research on a topic not covered by 
any existing courses. Normally confined to an 
extension of the content of an existing course 
rather than an introduction to a new area of 
study. 


STUDENT TEACHING. 
Credit varies. 


AND AD- 


By arrangement. Credits, 3-9. 
IT 2 A DHE CS epee ec Os OR HLG 
INQUIRY. 

A critical analysis of those historical, 


sociological, and psychological factors which 
have influenced the concept of athletics and 
caused issues in programs associated with 
this concept. 


278. PFYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE. 
Application of basic physiological concepts 
of physical education, emphasizing 
physiological effects and adjustments ac- 
cruing from participation in physical activity. 
Prerequisite, Zool. 135. 2 class hours, 1 2- 
hour lab. 


813. MEASUREMENT THEORY AND 
HUMAN MOVEMENT RESEARCH. 

The theory of the construction of evaluative 
instruments in human movement with em- 
phasis on a critical examination of existing 


measurement devices. Prerequisites, Ex. Sci. 
274 and 712. 


823. EXPERIMENTAL EXERCISE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Experimental investigation of the 
physiological effects of exercise. 


Prerequisite, Ex. Sci. 621. 


843. NEUROMUSCULAR FATIGUE. 

Analysis of fatigue and recovery processes in 
gross human motor activity. Prerequisites, 
Ex. Sci. 621, 742, 813, and Stat 551 and 561. 


800. MASTER’S THESIS. 
By arrangement. 


900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


Credit varies. 


Physics 

141. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS I. (E). 
Mechanics, sound, heat; electricity, 
magnetism, light and modern physics, using 
trigonometry and algebra, but not calculus. 
Intended for pre-medical, pre-dental, pre- 
veterinary and some science major students. 


Prerequisites, Math. 121 previously or 
concurrently. Credit, 4. 
163. GENERAL PHYSICS III (E). 

Electromagnetic radiation, optics, atomic 


and nuclear physics. Prerequisites, Math. 
136; Physics 162. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


By arrangement. Credit varies. 


Political Science 

100. AMERICAN POLITICS (D). 
Introduction to constitutional principles and 
public policy making in American national 
government. Democratic theory, major 
national political institutions, electoral 
behavior, and selected public policy 
questions. 


150. COMPARATIVE POLITICS (D). 
Introduction to _ political structures, 
processes, and comparative national 
development in parliamentary, one-party, 
and other political systems. The relationship 
of cultural values to institutions; emphasis on 
such forces of change as democracy, in- 
dustrialization, and revolution. 


202/502. MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
(0). 

The development of political thought and its 
relation to cultural and institutional growth 
from the rise of the modern state to the 
present. 


218/518. POLITICAL PARTIES AND 
ELECTIONS (D). 

American political processes. Emphasis on 
parties, pressure groups, and public opinion. 


254/554. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(D). 

The nation-state system and conceptions of 
national interest in modern world politics. 
Emphasis on forms and distribution of power, 
making of foreign policy, and adjusting of 
international conflict. 
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Credit, 4. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


Psychology 


101. ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY (D). 
The basic approaches and concepts of 
modern psychology. Examples of perception, 
conditioning, cognitive processes, social 
behavior, tests and measurements, and 
personality. The heuristic value of these 
concepts and approaches in considering 
some of the problems of society. 


141. PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS [D). 
Introduction to the ways questions about 
behavior are formulated and then tested 
through experiments. Lectures and 
laboratory experiences involving concepts 
from many areas of psychology are used to 
expose psychology majors to the procedures 
utilized in designing, conducting, and 
reporting experiments. Prerequisite, Psych. 
101. 


145. STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
Introduction to statistical principles and 
techniques as applied to psychological data. 


210/510. SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 
(D). 

Methods, data and theories of the functioning 
of various sensory systems. Topics include a 
survey of basic sensory processes in the 
cutaneous senses, audition, vision, gustation, 
and olfaction; and higher perceptual 
processes in selected senses. Prerequisite, 
Psych 101. 


262/562. CHILD PSYCHOLOGY (D). 
Psychological development of the child, 
including language, emotions, intelligence, 
social behavior, motivation, and personality. 
Not open to psychology majors. Prerequisite, 
Psych, 101. 


263/563. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
(D). 

Consideration of the development, and 
emotional, social and intellectual adjustment 
of the individual during the adolescent years. 
Prerequisite, Psych. 101. 


301/601. EDUCATIONAL 
(D). 

Psychological facts and principles of 
development, learning, and measurement as 


PSYCHOLOGY 


applied to educational situations. 
Prerequisite, Psych. 101. 
305/605. HISTORICAL AND _ CON- 


TEMPORARY SYSTEMS (D). 

General structure of psychological theory; 
analysis and comparison of historical 
systems in the tradition of British empiricism- 
associationism and Continental rationalism, 
and of derivative near-contemporary and 
contemporary mentalistic, functionalistic, 
and behavoristic systems. Prerequisite, 
Psych 101. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


871-872. CLINICAL PRACTICUM. 
By arrangement. Credit, 3-6. 


Public Health 


123. DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH. 

Development of understanding and attitudes 
relative to personal, family and community 
health needs. Attention to mental and 
physical well being, drugs, sexuality, 
communicable and chronic diseases and 
health services. 


304/604. SCHOOL HEALTH. 
Consideration of the principles, concepts, 
methods, and dynamics of the organization of 
a school health program at the elementary 
and secondary level. Stress planning and 
teaching in problem areas, (i.e. sex 
education, mental health and drugs). 
Prerequisite, junior or senior standing or 
permission of instructor. 


375/675. PUBLIG HEALTH STATISTIGS. 
Principles of statistics applied .to the 
evaluation of public health practices. 


382. SUPERVISED FIELD TRAINING. 

A field training program with an official 
health agency, approved by the department, 
under faculty supervision. 
By arrangement. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Individual study of a selected problem for 
qualified students. 


Credit, 3-10. 


By arrangement. Credit, 1-3. 
700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


Special investigational or research problems 
in public health for advanced students, The 
scope of the work can be varied to meet 
specific conditions. 


By arrangement. Credit, 3-6. 
702. ADVANCED METHODS IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION. 


Health education efforts that have influenced 
community health. Individual study, 
programming and research methods. 
Prerequisite, permission of instructor. 

By arrangement. 


782. SUPERVISED FIELD TRAINING 
ternship). 

For students majoring in public health. 
Supervised field observation and 
professional experience in selected public 
health agencies. Assignments in either 
associate functions or internship. Depart- 
mental staff; consultants in public health 
agencies. 


(In- 


By arrangement. Credit, 6-12. 
800. MASTER’S THESIS. 
By arrangement. Credit, 3-10. 


Rhetoric 


100. LANGUAGE AND WRITING (B). 

How we choose words and styles to express 
ourselves and our world, with particular 
attention to the written language. Varied 
opportunities for written expression, on 
different subjects for different purposes and 
audiences. Emphasis on responsible choice in 
the language used in both academic and 
everyday lives. 


_ the self-concept, 


110. LANGUAGE AND SPEAKING (B). 
Choosing and managing materials and ideas 
in speaking situations. Interplay of com- 
munication, spoken language, and personal 
development. 


140. VOICES OF IMAGINATIVE WRITING 
(B). 

Various kinds of verbal imaginative ex- 
pressions in our culture—rock lyrics and 
modern poems, short fiction, drama—with a 
view to helping students become more ar- 
ticulate and critical as readers and more 
resourceful and daring as writers. Exercises 
in critical reading or analysis are balanced 
by frequent ‘‘creative’’ writing activities in 
various genres, by ‘‘playing’’ at  self- 
expression and self-definition. 


CRITICISM AND THE THEATRICAL 
ARTS (B). 

An opportunity for students to sharpen their 
critical judgements about theatre. Aims at 
development of well-reasoned judgements of 
theatrical art, using as subject matter 
current local offerings in theatre, film and 
dance, as well as participation in some 
laboratory projects. 


THE RHETORIC OF MODERN MEDIA 


145. 


175. 
(B). 
The functions of oral discourse (to inform, 
persuade, and entertain) in terms of mass 
media influence. Emphasis on how media 
affect the style and content of oral discourse. 
Includes viewing and listening, as well as 
discussion and written evaluation of media 
content. 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 


119/419. RUSSIAN READING COURSE I. 
Intensive study of Russian grammar. Em- 
phasis on developing reading ability only. No 
previous language training required. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


Sociology 


101. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY (D). 


- The fundamental terminology of sociology 


and intensive discussion of selected topics 
from a sociological point of view. 


251. URBAN SOCIOLOGY (D). 

A comparative analysis of cities and of 
urbanization with special reference to 
demographic characteristics or urban 
populations, urban ecology, and urban social 
structure. 


257. THE FAMILY (D). 

The development of the customs of courtship 
and marriage and the contemporary family. 
The basic causes of changes and trends of 
the family. 


260. SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL (D). 
Sociological social psychology, examining 
individual and group behavior in the context 
of structured social arrangements. Topics 
include socialization, motivation, the social 
control of behavior, attitudes and behavior, 
and some aspects of 


collective behavior. Materials are drawn 
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from a variety of perspectives, ranging from 
behavioral social psychology and field theory 
to symbolic interaction and 
ethnomethodology. Prerequisite, 101. 


278. CRIMINOLOGY (D). 

The nature of crimes and the factors un- 
derlying criminal behavior. The machinery of 
justice; the law, courts, police systems, and 
correctional institutions. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Credit varies. 


Soc. 


385/700. 
By arrangement. 


Spanish 

110. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. 

For students with no previous creditable 
training in Spanish. Intensive practice in 
language skills. To fulfill the language 
requirement, upon completion of the course 
most students are required to continue by 
taking Spanish 130 or 140. 


146. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH— 
INTENSIVE. 

An intensive intermediate course with 
emphasis on Spanish conversation and 
literature. Credit, 6. 
182. ORAL SPANISH. 


Oral aspects of the language; pronunciation, 
vocabulary building, speeches, discussions, 
debates. Grammatical elements required for 
correct and fluent use of American and 
Peninsular Spanish. Prerequisite, Spanish 
“181 or permission of the department. 


700. PROBLEM COURSE. 

Directed study in some phase of linguistics or 
literature. 

By arrangement. 


Related Courses in The 
Bilingual-Bicultural Institute 

The following courses related to Spanish are 
offered as part of the Bilingual-Bicultural 
Institute. 

306/606. TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE. 

310/610. ADVANCED COMPOSITION. 


311/611. LANGUAGE AND CULTURE OF 
SPANISH SPEAKING GROUPS IN UNITED 
STATES. 
312/612. STRUCTURE OF MODERN 
SPANISH. 
313/613. TEACHING OF SPANISH TO 


SPANISH SPEAKERS. 
376/676. HISPANIC LITERATURE OF THE 
CARIBBEAN (PUERTO RICO). 


Speech 


182. INTRODUCTION TO 
COMMUNICATION DISORDERS. 

The types and causes of communication 

disorders; emphasis on speech disorders. 


202. SMALL GROUP COMMUNICATION. 
The theory and practice of small group 
communication. An introduction to the 
nature of discussion, the process of group 
communication, the rational processes of 
discussion, the use of evidence, the theory 
and techniques for effective participation, 
leadership group dynamics, and public 
discourse. 


223. PROGRAM PROCESS IN TELEVISION. 
The basic program process in television from 
original idea to finished program. Training 
and procedures involved in the techniques of 
television production. Experience in creating 
and producing television programs. 
Evaluation of program forms, 


228/528. MASS MEDIA IN SOCIETY (D). 
Mass media as a major force in the American 
society. Emphasis on cultural, economic, 
political and social effects. Prerequisite: 
Speech 121. 


288/588. CLINICAL PRACTICE. 
Supervised experience in therapy with in- 
dividuals having articulatory type disorders. 
May be repeated once. Prerequisites, Speech 
181 and 182. 

By arrangement. Credit, 1-3. 


289/589. COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS 

OF DEAF & HARD OF HEARING. 
The physical, psychological, social, and- 
educational problems and needs of the 
hearing handicapped. Prerequisite, Speech 
250/550. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
Independent study of a special problem for 
qualified students. 
By arrangement. 


392. SEMINAR IN COMMUNICATION 
DISORDERS. 
Seminar in cleft palate. The etiology, surgical 


Credit, 1-3. 
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management, and therapautic management 
of patients with velo-pharyngeal in- 
competence. Prerequisites: Speech 181, 182, 
283, 284, 287/587, 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Independent study in special subjects. No 
more than 9 credits may be applied toward 
the M.A. Credit, 1-3. 


718. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC ADDRESS. 
Problems in interpersonal communication. 
Communication behavior in interpersonal 
situations as opposed to mass communication 
or public settings. The development of role- 
taking and communication skills, social 
perception and the assessment of others, the 
strategic character of interpersonal 
behavior, the development of the ‘‘self”’ 
through communication, and the function of 
opinion leaders in social change. Attention to 
non-verbal as well as verbal variables. 


800. MASTER’S THESIS. 
Credit, 3-6. 


884. HEARING DIAGNOSIS AND 
ASSESSMENT. 

Intensive advanced auditory diagnostic and 
assessment procedures for ascertaining the 
etiology, type of impairment, site of lesion, 
medical and rehabilitation management. 


Prerequisite, Speech 285. May 29—June 9 
900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
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Mie Cals ae ae : 


Textiles, Clothing and 
Environmental Arts 


710. SEMINAR: HUMAN 
AND DESIGN. 
Prerequisite, permission of instructor. June 
26—July 13 


ENVIRONMENT 


Theatre 
115. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE 
(@): 


Introduction to the art of the theatre: a 
survey of its aesthetics, elements, forms, and 
contributing artists; its influences and place 
in our culture. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. Credit varies. 


Zoology 


101. INTRODUCTORY ZOOLOGY (E). 
Principles of zoology including cell structure 
and metabolism, heredity, development, 
behavior, evolution, ecology, and the 
anatomy and physiology of the major groups 
in the animal kingdom. Provides background 
for understanding current biological 
problems. 


385, 399, 700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
By arrangement. 
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Credit varies. 


Administrative Officers 


University System 

Robert Wood, Ph.D., President of the University 

Franklyn W. Phillips, S.B., Vice President for Ad- 
ministration 

L. Edward Lashman, Jr., Vice President for Development 


Ae B. Edelman, LL.D., Vice President for Policy and 
Plans 


Robert J. McCartney, B.A., Secretary 
Kenneth W. Johnson, B.S., Treasurer 


Franklin W. Patterson, Ph.D., The Frank L. Boyden 
Professor of the University 


Adam Yarmolinsky, LL.B., The Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Professor of the University 


Rev. Michael P. Walsh, Ph.D., Academic Adviser to the 
President of the University 


Joseph J. Cass, Director, Institute for Labor Affairs 


Maurice A. Donahue, M.Ed., Director, Institute for 
Governmental Services 


Amherst Campus 
Randolph W. Bromery, Ph.D., Chancellor 


Thomas B. Campion, M.S., Vice Chancellor for Ad- | 


ministrative Services 


Robert W. Gage, M.D., Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs : 


Robert L. Gluckstern, Ph.D., Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs and Provost 


M. H. Appley, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School 


Arless A. Spielman, Ph.D., Dean of the College of Food 
and Natural Resources 


Jeremiah M. Allen, Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty of 
Humanities and Fine Arts, College of Arts and 
Sciences 


Mac V. Edds, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty of Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics, College of Arts and 
Sciences 


Dean Alfange, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty of Social 
and Behavioral Sciences, College of Arts and Sciences 


Wendell R. Smith, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Business 
Administration 


Dwight W. Allen, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 


Kenneth G. Picha, Ph.D., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 


William J. Mellen, Ph.D., Acting Dean of the School of 
Home Economics 


Lillian G. Goodman, R.N., Ed.D., Acting Dean of the 
School of Nursing 


David C. Bischoff, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Physical 
Education 


William C. Venman, Ph.D., Director, Division of Con- 
tinuing Education 


Bertha L. Auten, Coordinator of the Summer Session 


William D. Tunis, Ph.D., Dean of Admissions and 
Records 


Ralph D. Jones, M.Ed., Registrar 

William F. Field, Ph.D., Dean of Students 

Barry W. Averill, B.S., Director of Health Services 
J. Alfred Southworth, Ph.D., Director of Counseling 
Lynn E. Santner, M.A., Director of Financial Aid 


Robert J. Morrissey, M.S., Director of Career Planning 
and Placement 


David L. Johnston, M.A., Director of the Department of 
Public Safety 
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The Board of Trustees 


Organization of 1973 Term Expires 
Robert M. Abrams, M.D., of Holyoke 1977 
Nicholas K. Apostala ’74 of Southbridge v 1974 
John C. Boyden of Yarmouth Port 1974 
Reginald Cagle '74 of Dorchester 1974 
Bruce R. Carlson of Williamstown - 1980 
Edmund J. Croce, M.D., of Worcester 1977 
Dennis M. Crowley of West Roxbury 1973 
Robert D. Gordon of Boston 1978 
John W. Haigis, Jr. of Greenfield 1975 
Joseph P. Healey of Arlington 1977 
Mrs. Eliot S. Knowles of South Dartmouth 1975 
George L. Pumphret of Dorchester 1974 
Gavin D. Robertson of Worcester 1979 
Mrs. George R. Rowland of Osterville 1979 . 
Alan Shaler of Easthampton 1977 
Mrs. Erline Shearer of Dorchester 1978 
Ms. Muriel S. Snowden of Roxbury : 1976 
Frederick S. Troy of Boston ; 1977 
Christopher J. Weldon of Springfield 1976 
Ex Officio 


Francis W. Sargent of Dover, Governor of the Commonwealth 

Robert Wood of Lincoln, President of the University 

Nathan Chandler of Sterling Junction, Commissioner of Agriculture 
William Goldman, M.D., of Wellesley, Commissioner of Mental Health 
William J. Bicknell of Marshfield, Commissioner of Public Health 
Gregory R. Anrig of Needham, Commissioner of Education 

Michael P. Sullivan, Jr., of Amherst, Chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen : 


Officers of the Board 


Joseph P. Healey of Arlington, Chairman 
Franklin K. Patterson of Cambridge, Secretary 
James DeWolfe of Boston, Assistant Secretary 
Kenneth W. Johnson of Amherst, Treasurer 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
HILLS HOUSE NORTH 

UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST, MA. 01002 

[413] 545-0905 


SUMMERTERM ‘74 


The Division of Continuing Education will 
sponsor an exciting variety of educational al- 
ternatives in its “SUMMERTERM ‘74.” De- 
parting significantly from traditional summer 
school programming, “SUMMERTERM” will 
combine daytime week-long credit-option 
workshops with an evening curriculum of three- 
credit courses. All offerings will be open to 

the general public. 


TOWARD TOMORROW: 
A SYMPOSIUM OF ALTERNATIVES 


Toward Tomorrow will be a unique week- 

long series of practical experience workshops 
and seminars covering a wide spectrum of areas 
from solar home heating and methane gas gen- 
erators, to cheese and wine making, and food 
freezing, drying and canning techniques. To be 
held in a field near the UMass/Amherst campus, 
Toward Tomorrow will pull together people 
seeking a variety of personal alternative life 


-- onacredit option basis. 
 *=""Eowatd: Tomorrow” will be held front iia 
tei) through July 6. The workshop fee willbe | 
~ $90. For further information contact Francis 

Koster, 545- 0908." 


THE EVENING COLLEGE 


The Evening College 
The Division of Continuing Education’s Evening 
College program is designed to offer the non- 
traditional student the opportunity to study 
at the University in a setting that emphasizes 
responsiveness. The curriculum is planned ac- 
cording to estimated student needs and con- 
sists of a wide variety of three-credit graduate 
and undergraduate courses. These courses 
meet primarily at night and are open to all in- 
terested students. The Evening College pro- 
gram will run from June 24 to August 16. In 
addition, the counseling staff of the Division 
will be available to explain the Bachelor of 
General Studies degree, a flexible degree pro- 
gram which permits student initiative in the 
planning of an undergraduate program. Cost 
is $27 per credit. 


| _ styles, Some of | Sieh aaa willbeoitarea, cit se 


SUMMERTERM 


"14 
The Summer Arts Institute 


The Summer Arts Institute is a collage of 
activities including conferences, workshops, 
classes and special programs designed to ex- 
plore ways in which all people can discover a 
deeper appreciation for the arts and human- 
ities. Among the offerings are programs in 
art therapy, popular and ethnic culture, music 
and dance education, mime, film and photo- 
graphy. Further information is available from 
Arts Extension Service, 545-0905. 


The Bicentennial Program 

With the approach of the 200th birthday of 

the American revolution, the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education will offer a variety of courses, 
some with credit options,designed to acquaint 
the people of the present with the history, cul- 
ture and everyday life of the past. Further in- 
formation is available from Walter Jonas, 545- 
0905. 


General information on the Evening College 


; and the Division’s “SUMMERTERM ‘74's 


vailable from the Director, Kevin Grennan, — - ~~ 
21,3 Hills House North, University of Massa- — 
chusetts, Amherst, MA. 01002, [413] 545- 


— 0905. 


EDUCATORS’ WORKSHOPS 


In affiliation with the Division of Continuing 
Education, the Schcol of Education will offer 
a series of summer workshops for educators. 
These workshops are concentrated learning ex- 
periences focusing on alternative practices in 
education. Educators from throughout the 
nation participate annually in refining skills 
and sharing an innovative climate of education- 
al leadership. 

Credit is available for these one-week work- 
shops in areas including humanistic education, 
group dynamics, media, aesthetics, curriculum 
development, school organization, classroom 
management, counseling, global survival, alter- 
native education, and futuristics. Workshops 
will run from June 24 to August 16. Fee for 
one-week session is $90. For further informa- 
tion contact Rich Cornell or Nancy von Staats 
at 177 Hills House South, 545-1584. 
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Registration Application 


Summer Session 1974 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS AT AMHERST 


Completed applications should be returned as follows: 


For undergraduate work 

Registrar’s Office 

213 Whitmore Administration Building 
University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, MA 01002 

(Tel. 545-0555) 


For graduate work 
Graduate School Office 
Graduate Research Center 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01002 

(Tel. 545-0721) 


To be classified as a Massachusetts student for tuition purposes, 
a statement concerning your residency will be required. New forms are 
in the process of being printed and will be available at the time of 


registration on campus (June 24th). 


Registration ARI catia eS eres Session 1974—Amberst 


SPECIAL NOTICE— Admission to the Summer Session in no way implies admission to a regularly scheduled semester [fall or spring] of the University. 


PLEASE PRINT 
Naine fe cb eA ee ee | ee a, ECE ee ee ee ee 
CZ-A05 LAST FIRST INITIAL 
Home Address. 
BA1 NUMBER STREET 
City. ee Slate Zipcode =a OMe Gls 
Country of Citizenship 
Summer Billing Address, ii differen te ee Zp ode ee 


BA2 


EDUCATIONAL RECORD 


Secondary School 


eae 


CHECK AND COMPLETE ONE OF THE FOLLOWING APPROPRIATE ITEMS: 


1. Currently enrolled University of Massachusetts student: Campus— 
Amherst ah Boston (complete Block 1) 


{2 *Formerly enrolled University of Massachusetts student: Campus— 
[_]Amherst [__] Boston (Complete Block 1). Date of last attendance 


*Note—Students twice dismissed from the University for academic deficiency are not eligible to 
attend Summer Session without approval from the Board of Admissions and Records. 


[| Accepted as a new University of Massachusetts student: 
Transfer [ _]Freshman | |craduate [ _]UMass Employee 


[Accelerated Summer Freshman Post-Graduate 
[a A summer visiting student only Undergraduate (complete Block 2) 
Graduate (credits not applicable towards graduate degree at 
this university.) . : 
UNDERGRADUATE Adviser’s Signature 
FROM BOSTON CAMPUS 
BLOCK 1 


Registrar's Si 
This certifies that the student has been eGis bats oipua Gre 


enrolled at the Boston Campus and has 
our approval to take courses listed. 


Record Clear: []yes [No (If No, 
state nature of encumbrance) 


UNDERGRADUATE 
FROM OTHER COLLEGES 
BLOCK 2 


This certifies that the student has been 
enrolled at this institution and has our 
approval to take the courses listed. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF COURSES 


Schedule Course 
Line Number Department Number Starting Date Credits 
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REGULAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS: 


Number- 
‘U'- UGrad-Amherst 


‘G’- Grad-Amherst 
I ‘B’- Boston Campus 


CAMPUS- 


PLEASE CODE 
APPROPRIATE BOXES 


‘M’- Mass. Vet 


‘G'- Graduate Ll N’- Non-Vet 
‘v’- Other Vet 


‘S'- Undergrad 


‘M'- Male 

‘F’- Female ‘M’- Mass. Res. 
ie ‘O'- Other State 

‘S'- Single ‘F’- Foreign 

‘M’- Married 


‘D'- Divorced ‘CT'- Citizen 
‘W’- Widowed ‘UN’- Not Citizen 


BIRTHDATE- [as fenel ee Ra: 


month day year 


Social 


Number 


Major Department at 
your Institution- 


RESIDENCE PLANS - Check One: 
aleen cree from home of parent or spouse 


wae to live off-campus (See regulations- 
Undergrads must be 21) 


Plan to live in Residence Hall. 
Roommate choice is: 


For Office Use Only 


No. Credits 
Tuition 
Activities 


Health 


Board [] 
Rent ie 


Campus Center 


DORM CODE 
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1974 Summer Session Calendar 
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MAIN EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 
Registration day: June 24 
Classes begin: June 25 
Final day for dropping and/or adding courses: July 9 
Final day for submitting Pass/Fail cards: July 9 
Classes end: August 16 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


Standard classes are sixty minutes in duration, and are 
normally scheduled to meet Monday through Friday. 
The standard starting times are: 7:45 a.m.; 9:00 a.m.; 
10:15 a.m.; 11:30 a.m.; 1:00 p.m.; 2:15 p.m.; 3:30 
p.m. Final examinations will be given during regular 
class time. At the option of the instructor, two class 
periods may be used. 

The Course Descriptions section covers the content of 
most of the courses offered during this Summer Session 
and indicates the dates particular courses meet only if 
they do not conform to the regular eight-week session. 
Course times and locations are listed in the computer- 
printed insert in the middle of this Bulletin. A final 
schedule of courses will be available at registration. 


Special Sessions 


- Some departments offer certain courses and programs 


at dates other than the main eight-week term. These 
dates are given under the course descriptions and/or 
under the section on Special Programs. 
Inquiries 
Information not included in this Bulletin may be secured 
by writing: 

Summer Session 

Office of the Provost 

Whitmore Administration Building 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, Mass. 01002 


The University 


Founded in 1863, the University of Massachusetts is one 
of 66 land grant colleges and universities in the United 
States providing public education, research, and 
service. The University campus at Amherst, situated on 
1,100 acres in the picturesque Connecticut River Valley, 
has approximately 22,200 students and is served by a 
$200-million physical plant. The University has con- 
tinually expanded to meet the growing needs of the 


’ Commonwealth. The University of Massachusetts at 


Boston opened in 1965 and currently enrolls ap- 
proximately 4,850 students. The new University of 
Massachusetts Medical School at Worcester opened in 
the fall of 1970, and plans are presently being developed 
for the establishment in Amherst of a law center. 

At Amherst, a broad and continuous program is 
provided by the undergraduate schools and colleges, 


Whitmore Administration Building, or 
Graduate School, Graduate Research Center, University 


i 


the Graduate School, the Summer Session, and the 


Division of Continuing Education. Basic units are the 


College of Arts and Sciences, College of Food and 


Natural Resources, and the Schools of Business Ad- — 


ministration, Education, Engineering, Health Sciences 
and Physical Education. The University also has 
voluntary Army and Air Force ROTC programs, an 
active PhiBeta Kappa chapter, and more than 400 


student organizations. Numerous centers and bureaus _ 


actively serve the Commonwealth in such fields as 


government research, labor relations, natural 
resources, and population. | 
The University has joined Amherst, Hampshire, 


Mount Holyoke and Smith Colleges in a five-college 
cooperative program, developing specific Ph.D. 
programs as well as operating a radio station and of- 
fering lectures, special courses, and inter-library loans. 


General Information 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE | 


‘Pre-registration may be accomplished by submitting 


application and registration forms to the Registrar’s 
Office, 213 Whitmore Administration Building, for 
undergraduates, and to the Graduate School, Graduate 
Research Center, for graduate students, prior to June 9. 
Course registrations and schedules will be arranged for 
persons applying by this date. Applications received 
later than this date will not be processed, but returned 


to the student. In such cases no scheduling will be done 


in advance, no bill or housing assignment will be made 
until Registration Day, and the student may find certain 
courses closed because of capacity enrollment. Course 
registration and scheduling will be handled on a “‘first- 
come, first-served’ basis. Although every effort is made 


to accommodate scheduling requests, the University 


cannot guarantee enrollment in a particular course 


section. Early application will help to ensure a. 


preferred schedule and will enable registration to 
proceed in a minimum of time. 

Students whose applications have been nesecased 
must still appear on Registration Day to obtain their 
schedules. Applications for students who do not appear 
will be cancelled after the late registration period. 

Application forms are included in this Bulletin and 
may also be obtained from the Registrar’s Office, 213 


ut Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002. 
(See section on Graduate School under Student Af- 


fairs for further information on application procedure.) 


REGISTRATION 


Registration for the main eight-week session will be held 
on June 24 in Boyden Gymnasium. Students may register 
from 8:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. See also Summary of 
Registration Procedures just before the 
Descriptions section in this Bulletin. 


from the — 


Course. 


A. 


HOUSING | Ae 
It is the policy of the Board of Trustees to require the 


housing of undergraduates in University residence 
halls. Exemptions to this rule are granted to married 


students, to those commuting from the home of. their 
parents, to seniors, and to those 21 years of age as of the 
first official day of classes each semester. 


Residence halls will open for occupancy at 1:00 p.m. - 


on the day immediately preceding Registration Day and 
will close on the final day of classes. Room assignments 
will be available to pre-registered students upon 
arrival. 

All rooms are provided with basic furniture, including 
beds and mattresses, desks, desk chairs, lounge chair, 
wastebaskets, and bulletin boards. Each student is 
responsible for providing ash trays, pillows, bed linen, 
blankets, and towels. Linen service may be obtained by 


contract with a private linen service. 


Those eligible to reside off-campus may obtain 


housing information by writing to the Housing Office, 


235 Whitmore Administration Building, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002. 


BOARD 


The University Food Services will offer a 10-meal or a 
15-meal ticket during the Summer Session. The charge 
for the 15-meal ticket (three meals a day, Monday 
through Friday) will be $21.25 per week. The charge for 
the 10-meal ticket (any two meals a day, Monday 
through Friday) will be $18.00 per week. All students in 
University residence halls are required to purchase a 
meal ticket except those students who are seniors, 21 
years old at the time of registration, or married. The 
menu for these meal tickets is multi-selective with 
seconds on all menu items except entree. Food may be 
purchased on a cash basis at the snack bars in the 
Campus Center and in Worcester Commons. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATIONS 


_ All student, faculty, and staff motor vehicles must be 


registered with the Parking Office, Room 103, Hamp- 
shire House. All students may be permitted to have a 
motor vehicle on campus, provided it is registered with 


the Parking Office and complies with published 


University regulations. Copies of these motor vehicle 
regulations should be obtained at the Parking Office. 
Visitors are requested to use the new multi-level 
Campus Center Parking Garage or parking meters 
unless another lot is suggested. 

All areas are under roving security surveillance. 
Visitors may secure information at the Parking Control 


Booths or at the Security Building. Inquiries concerning 


parking should be directed to the Parking Authority, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002. 
ADMINISTRATIVE CONTACTS 


The usual initial contact for students with the ad- 
ministrative staff is based upon a student’s local 
residence: residence hall students should begin with 


) 


their Area Directors, men and women commuters with 
the Office of Non-resident Student Affairs. 


EXPENSES 


In order to avoid delays at registration, students are 


encouraged to pre-register early by mail. This will 
enable the Bursar’s Office to prepare a bill for each 
student, making it possible for the student to pay in 
advance. A STUDENT CANNOT REGISTER UNLESS HIS . 
BILL IS PAID IN FULL. 

As this Bulletin is prepared long in advance of the 
summer, the fees listed are subject to change. 


TUITION for residents of 


Massachusetts $15.00 per credit 
TUITION for non-residents of : 

Massachusetts $55.00 per credit 
HEALTH FEE* $ 2.25 per week 
CAMPUS CENTER FEE* $ 2.00 per week 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE* $ 2.00 per week 
BOARD— 

WEEKDAYS ONLY $21.00 per five-day week 
RENT** $22.00 per week 


Books, Stationery and Supply Expenses 


Students should be prepared to pay for necessary books 
and incidental supplies. Certain departments make 
special charges for laboratory supplies. 

*Required fees, to be paid by all students including 
commuters. 

**Rent rates may vary slightly, depending upon dor- 
mitory assignment. 


TUITION AND FEE REFUNDS 


A student who leaves the University before a term is 
completed will ordinarily be granted a refund of tuition 
and fees according to the following schedule: 


1) During the first week of the term 60°%o 
2) During the second week of the term 20%o 
3) After the second week No refund 


A student who makes an advance payment and then 
for any reason does not attend any part of Summer 
Session will be given a full refund of tuition and fees 
after contacting the appropriate Registrar’s Office. 

A student who is suspended or expelled from the 
University for disciplinary reasons forfeits all rights to a 
refund. 

No refund will be given of prepaid room rent after a 
term has begun and the room has been occupied. 


RESIDENCE 

New students who are residents of Massachusetts must 
file a Certificate of Residence with the Bursar’s Office in 
order to obtain a residential tuition rate. The ap- 
plication form includes the appropriate certificate. 


Academic Information 


Undergraduate and graduate regulations may differ . 


slightly. See section on Graduate School under Student 
Affairs which outlines any differences in procedure and 
provides additional information. 


ADDING OR DROPPING COURSES 


Students may add or drop any course until July 9 
without notation on their record. No course may be 
added after this date. After July 9 students who drop a 
class receive a ‘‘voluntary F”’ (failing) unless they 
obtain their academic Dean’s approval. With this 
approval, the student will receive a W (withdrawn). 


PASS/FAIL OPTION | 

A regularly enrolled student must be enrolled for three 
3-credit courses to use his pass/fail option, unless he or 
she is an education major. A non-education major taking 
a course in education, may elect one other outside 
pass/fail course. 


OVERLOAD OF CREDITS 


A full Summer Session program is usually considered to ~ 


consist of three 3-credit courses. Students who wish to 
register for additional credits must secure approval as 
follows: ‘ 
1) 12 credits (one extra course) 
Academic Dean (University students) 
Coordinator of Summer Session (visiting students) 

2) A senior graduating in summer or the following 
January may register for 12 credits without, extra 
permission. 

Forms for overloads for undergraduates may be 
secured in the Registrar’s Office, 213 Whitmore Ad- 
ministration Building. Graduate students should inquire 
at the Graduate Office, Graduate Research Center. 


AUDITING 


A student who intends to audit a course must register 
and pay the regular tuition and activities fees. There is 
no special audit fee. A student who drops a course 
during the term, but wishes to continue on an audit 
basis, will receive a grade in accordance with the 
existing regulations governing the Add and Drop 
periods. 


ACCELERATED ENROLLMENT 


The University invites superior high school students to 
begin their college education immediately upon 
graduation by enrolling in the Summer Session. For the 
highly motivated student, perhaps already convinced 
that his formal education will require graduate or 
professional studies, an early start may conserve 
valuable time. Similarly, students in financial need may 
find it less expensive to complete their undergraduate 
education in less than four years. Summer Session 
attendance can substantially reduce the time necessary 
to obtain a bachelor’s degree. 

Students who wish to start their University of 


ae 


Massachusetts undergraduate work in the summer are 


advised to apply to the Admissions Office for regular 


admission by the fall of their senior year. At the same 


time, they should indicate their desire for summer 


study. The Registrar’s Office will forward a Summer 


Session application and detailed information regarding 


‘the summer program. 


Students .who have been Hecected at institutions 
other than the University of Massachusetts may enroll 


in the summer program, providing they secure the 
approval of their college. A space for this approval is 


furnished on the Summer Session application. 


THESIS AND PROBLEMS CREDIT 


Graduate students contemplating ' special course work 
and thesis work during the Summer Session should seek 


the permission of their department heads and/or ad- 
visers. Special problems and thesis courses are listed by 


number in the Course Descriptions section of this 
Bulletin. A student who fails to register for such work 
will not receive an Identification Card and cannot use 
University facilities. 


CREDIT FOR SUMMER WORK 


All courses carry degree credit and are equivalent in 
method, content, and credit to courses offered at the 
University during the regular academic year. Credits 
obtained in these courses are ordinarily accepted as 
transfer credits by other colleges and universities. 

. Students who are registering for the first time or who 
have registered previously and desire to pursue an 


advanced degree at the University must secure the ~ 


approval of the requisite departments and approval of 
the Dean of the Graduate School on: the approprvety 
application form. 


WITHDRAWALS : 


An undergraduate student who has attended Summer . 


Session classes and who wishes to drop all of his 
courses and thus terminate enrollment must observe 
formal procedures. Summer Session withdrawal papers 
originate in the Office of Non-resident Student Affairs 


for commuting students, and with the Southwest Area 


Coordinator for on-campus residents. If a student with- 


~ 


draws from the Summer Session after July 9, grades of 


WF or WP will be entered, as appropriate, for all 
courses. 
! 


Special Academic eS : 


GERMAN STUDIES IN FREIBURG 


The Department of Germanic Languages 
Literatures sponsors a six-week summer program, one 
week in Berlin and five weeks in Freiburg, Germany. 
Courses in elementary, intermediate, and advanced 


German ‘are offered. Students may earn up to six 


University of Massachusetts credits. There is a three- 


and 


__week period for independent travel in Europe between 
the initial week in Berlin and the five-week study 
program in Freiburg. Dates of the program are June 18 
to August 21, 

The course fee of $975 covers round-trip international 
travel, tuition, room and board, and special excursions 
to a number of places of cultural and historic interest, 


including Koln, Aachen, and the Black Forest. The | 


program is open to both graduate and undergraduate 
students and is based at the University of 
Massachusetts Study Center in Freiburg. Contact: 
Professor Frank Hugus, Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, Herter Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002. 


STUDY IN BOLOGNA ae 


The University sponsors a program of summer study in 
Bologna, Italy, beginning in Mid-June and ending the last 
week of August. The program is staffed primarily by 
members of the faculty of the University. The 
curriculum consists of regularly scheduled University 
courses on subjects in which the Italian location con- 
_tributes significantly to the students’ understanding and 
experience. These courses include Art History, History 
of Italy, Literature, Italian Language, and Cultural 
Anthropology. Field trips to major cultural centers in 
Italy are an integral part of the program. Any student in 
good academic standing at his college or university is 
eligible. Students will be expected to take two of any of 
the three-credit courses in the fields of Art, History, 
Italian, Government, and Music. Cost to the student will 
be approximately $875. Enrollment is limited. Contact: 
Professor Annette R. Evans, Department of French and 
Italian, Herter Hall, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01002. 


OXFORD PROGRAM 


A special group of courses in English literature is 
regularly offered at Trinity College, Oxford, during July 
and part of August. the six-week session corresponds 
with the regular session of this University and awards 
University of Massachusetts credit. The courses are all 
taught by Oxford dons (current or past), and the 
Bodleian Library is available for extensive research. 
Graduate and undergraduate courses are offered and 
vary each year according to the availability of 
specialists at Oxford and the interests of students. 
Special evening lectures by noted authorities sup- 
plement these offerings. Overall cost to the student is 
$950. Contact: Professor Ernest Hofer, Department of 
English, Bartlett Hall, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01002. 


ST. VINCENT FIELD PROGRAM IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Department of Anthropology is sponsoring a 
program of supervised field research in cultural an- 
thropology for graduate students and advanced un- 
dergraduates to be held at St. Vincent, West Indies, 
June 10 through August 2, 1974. The program consists of 


one week of orientation to the culture of St. Vincent and 
discussion of research problems and location, six weeks 
of supervised research, and a final week of discussion 
and evaluation of research results. Cost to the student, 
including round-trip air fare (from New York, tuition, 
room and boards: $700. Contact: Professor T. M. Fraser, 
Director, Department of Anthropology, Machmer Hall, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002. . 


FRENCH STUDIES AT PAU 


In its study program at Pau in southwest France July 7 to 
August 18, the French Department offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses in language, stylistics, 
literature, and civilization. Courses are taught by 
professors from the French university system, par- 
ticularly from the faculties of Pau, Bordeaux, Toulouse 
and Paris. In addition, there are optional lectures on, 
for example, French music, politics, and regional 
culture. The program includes tours of the city and 
environs and excursions to Lourdes, the Basque 
country, Northern Spain and the Atlantic coast. 
Students may earn up to six academic credits. Cost to 
the student is approximately $700 excluding _in- 
ternational and independent travel and miscellaneous 
personal expenses. Contact: Professor Seymour Weiner, 
Department of French, Herter Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002. 


Summer Activities 


Each year the University of Massachusetts Summer 
Activities Committee offers a varied and balanced 
presentation of the arts, intramural sports, and 
recreational activities. Prominent musical artists and 
lecturers are engaged, and both national travelling art 
exhibits and exhibits of local artists are shown. A film 
series provides at least one film a week. The Summer 
Repertory Theatre presents plays of professional 
quality. Organized sports include softball, volleyball, 
tennis, and badminton. Individual participation is 
encouraged for swimming, outing trips, picnics, and 
crafts programs. All programs are coeducational. 
Details of the Summer Program events and ticket 
information will be available at registration, the Student 
Activities Office, and the Fine Arts Council Office. 


ARTS FOR EVERYONE 


Through its Arts Extension Service, the Division of 
Continuing. Education will offer during the summer a 


substantial number of courses, conferences, workshops, 


films, concerts, readings and exhibits, each informed in 
some way by David Amram’s theme, ‘“‘No More Walls.” 


Among scheduled activities are the following: 
Arts and the Penal System, Ethnic Culture in America, 
Feminism and Aesthetics (courses); Black Community 
Theater, Amateur String Quartets (conferences); 
Creative Study in Music Education (eight workshops 
coordinated by Dr. William Gaver); Communication: in 
the Arts (ten workshops led by Peller Marion); Film and 


Other Media, 
(workshops). A ‘‘jazz mobile’’ and African-American 
music program are also being planned. 

For further information and a complete catalog of 
activities call or write to: 

Arts Extension Service 

Division of Continuing Education. 

Draper Annex ; 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, MA 01002 

(413) 545-2013 


Student Affairs 


Student Affairs, under the direction of Vice Chancellor 
Robert W. Gage, provides services for students’ non- 
academic needs. Student Affairs offices and depart- 
ments, with a brief description of services, are listed in 
this section. Location for some graduate student ser- 
vices may differ. See the section on the Graduate School 
under Student Affairs for. additional information. 

Questions pertaining to University services may be 
referred to the Student Affairs Information Desk, 229 
. Whitmore, tel. 5-2192. 


ADMISSIONS, RECORDS, AND FINANCIAL AID 
~ Dean of Admissions, Records, and Financial Aid 
Dr. William Tunis, 255 Whitmore (5-0222) 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONS 

Director: Robert J. Doolan 

255 Whitmore (5-0222) 

The Admissions Office is responsibile for all ad- 
ministrative procedures with respect to undergraduate 
admissions to the University including liaison with high 
school guidance counselors and admissions standards 
set in coordination with the Provost and other academic 
departments. 


TRANSFER AFFAIRS 
Director: Dr. Ernest Beals 
208 Whitmore (5-0860) 


The Office of Transfer Affairs serves as a general — 


resource center for all matters pertaining to the 
transfer process. One of the major functions of the 
office is to work with the academic departments on 
campus and at the community colleges in a cooperative 
effort to provide smooth transition for the transfer 
student in academic programs from one institution to 
the other. 


REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 

Registrar: Ralph D. Jones 
213 Whitmore (5-0555) 

The Registrar’s Office is responsible for enrollment and 
registration of undergraduates, administrative 
procedures relating to course loads (adding and 
dropping courses), course of study, withdrawals, 
producing grade reports, transcripts, records of 
matriculation, maintaining their permanent academic 


Dance Workshop and_ Residency 


record cards and coordinating the undergraduate 
student exchange with the University of Massachusetts 
at Boston. 


FINANCIAL AID 

Director: Richard A. Dent 

232 Whitmore (5-0801) 

The Financial Aid Office has information concerning 
area employment, scholarships, loans, etc. The Office 
assists students with financial counseling and also aids 
in finding suitable employment, awards, loans, grants, 
scholarships, and assigning part-time work. The 
Financial Aid Office is responsible for administering all 
federal, state and private financial aid for the Amherst 
campus as well as coordinating all student employment. 
Students are advised to apply early for all financial aid. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE 

Any applicant holding a baccalaureate degree must 
apply through the Graduate School, even though ap- 
plying for undergraduate courses. Acceptance to the 
University Summer Session is not an acceptance to the 
University for any regular session. Applicants admitted 
to the Graduate School for Summer Session only receive 
credit on a non-degree basis (i.e.., the credits earned 
cannot be transferred towards a graduate degree at 
this institution). 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 
Adding or Dropping Courses 
Graduate students may add or drop any course up until 


July 1, without notation on their records. No course may > 
be added after this date. Between July 2, and July 16. 


students who drop a course are given a DR (drop). After 


July 17, any course dropped must be graded either with 
a WP (withdraw passing) or a WF (withdraw failure). 
Overload of Credits 

A full Summer Session program is usually considanen to 
consist of three 3-credit courses. All graduate students 
who wish to register for additional credits must secure 


approval from the Director of Graduate Studies in their — 


major department. Graduate students should secure the 
necessary signature on the registration form or the 
drop/add form. 


GRADUATE STUDENT AFFAIRS 
GRADUATE ADMISSIONS AND RECORDS AND 
FINANCIAL AID 
Associate Graduate Dean for Student Affairs 
Eugene B. Piedmont p 
A217 Graduate Research Center (5-0666) 


GRADUATE ADMISSIONS AND RECORDS ~ 


Graduate Registrar 
Robert M. Swasey 
A241 Graduate Research Center (5-0721) 
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FINANCIAL AID 


Graduate School Business Manager 
Robert Staney 
A233 Graduate Research Genter (5-0666) 


Awards of financial aid for graduate students are made 


through the various departments. Information or 
assistance not available from departments concerning 
assistantships, fellowships, internships, or traineeships, 
may be obtained from the Graduate Business Office. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The Division of Continuing Education will offer a full 
program of University courses throughout the summer, 
1974, sponsored by the Evening College. Anyone in- 
terested in evening summer study should contact Alan 
Ashton, Director of the Evening College, Room 207, Hills 
House North, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
MA 01002. Summer registration information can be 
obtained at Hills House, or at the in-person registration 
table at the University Summer Session registration. 


STUDENT DEVELOPMENT AND CAREER PLANNING 
CENTER | 

Acting Director: Dr. Frederick Preston 

Berkshire House (5-0333, 5-2225) 
The basic mission of the Student Development and 
Career Planning Center is to provide a full range of 
psychological (personal, social and educational) and 
career counseling services to campus undergraduate 
and graduate students. Consisting of both intake and 
outreach components, the service seeks to assist 
students in acquiring self development skills which 
enable them to self-manage the whole gamut of personal 
problems and life planning decisions. 

Students are encouraged to consult with the staff on 


_ any topic that would appear to be even remotely con- 


nected with the broad interests of the staff or the 
services offered by the Center. Many come to talk over 


-tansient adjustment problems or personal difficulties 


that they do not choose to share with friends, parents or 
instructors. Many seek help with decision making in 
vocational and educational matters. Most are dealing 


_ with problems of daily living that are part of college life. 


The Student Development and Career Planning 
Center is staffed by five career development specialists, 
five staff psychologists, a community development 
expert, and a specialist in the area of new student 
program development. All individual counseling con- 
tacts with members of the Center staff are strictly 
confidential. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS 
Munson Hall (5-0864, 5-0865) 

The Office of Community Development and Human 
Relations is a unit within the Division of Student Affairs 
with the mandate of seeking ways to improve the quality 
of life experienced by the University community. Efforts 
are made to apply behavioral science and human 


relations skills in promoting the socio-pyschological 
welfare of students, faculty, administrators and 
classified staff. 


STUDENT AFFAIRS RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


OFFICE [SAREO] 

245 Whitmore (5-1543) 
SAREO’s primary purpose is to provide research and 
evaluation services to the other departments within the 


Student Affairs Division. This includes identification of 


research needs and designing methods of meeting these 
needs. Data is collected from UMass students con- 
cerning attitudes toward housing, counselors, financial 
aid and janitorial services, The SAREO staff also act as 
consultants to various students and organizations on 
campus. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 

Director: David L. Johnston 

Security Building (5-2121) 

The University Police, the Security Guard Force, and the 
University’s Police Training Institute comprise the 
Department of Public Safety. It works closely with the 
Town of Amherst Police Department, the Massachusetts 
State Police, and other state law enforcement and‘ 
public service agencies to provide high quality law 
enforcement, regulatory and public interest services for 
the Amherst campus of the University. It works also’ 
with federal law enforcement agencies, upon specific 
request, to assist in the enforcement of relevant federal 
laws. 

The Campus Security Force is responsible for the 
security of University property, provides protection of 
life and liberty, parking control, emergency tran- 
sportation of sick and injured, and guard services when 
valuables are being received and transported, and is 
responsibile for the enforcement of certain regulations 
established by the Board of Trustees. In accordance 
with provisions of the Code of Student Conduct, student 
ID cards or other means of identification must be shown 
upon request to any properly identified member of the 
Department of Public Safety, to enable them to perform 
assigned duties. 

The University Police have full police powers on all 
University lands and property. They are governed by 
federal, state and local laws and trustee regulations. 
The police are also guided by a code of ethics adopted 
by the International Association of College and 
University Security Directors. 

The University Security Guards are assigned to 
parking control duties during the day and patrol of 
resident hall areas at night. They have authority to 
issue parking violation tickets, but otherwise do not 
have police power unless simultaneously serving as an 
Auxiliary Police Officer. 

They are also concerned with the night security of all 
buildings and property of the University, and patrol the 
campus in assigned areas. They may _ request 
unauthorized people to leave buildings after normal 


closing hours and assist authorized beonle to enter 
buildings. 

Some security guard personnel are stationed in 
residence halls to provide information, guard against 
loss of University property, keep out unauthorized 
persons, and work with the Heads of Residence and 
Area. Directors to maintain order in residence units. 

The Department of Public Safety Office is located in 
Dickinson Hall. Telephone 5-3111 (24 hours daily). 


GREEK AFFAIRS 
236 Whitmore (5-2711) 

The Greek Affairs Office plans and directs all ad- 
ministrative functions for fraternity members and 
chapters, advises elected officers and committee 
chairmen in chapters, provides individual and group 
counseling, advises and aids in programming for Greek 
Council, and acts as a liaison between the University 
administration and the Greek system. 


HEALTH SERVICES 
Health Center 
Director: Barry Averill 
Infirmary (549-2671) 


The University Health Services assists students in the 
prevention of health problems. Because the Health 
Services are supported by the health fee, students are 
entitled to all care offered by Health Services. Programs 
provided by the various divisions of the Health Services 
include: 


DIVISION OF MEDICAL CARE 
Director: Dr. Thomas McBride 
301 Health Center (549-2671) 


Students may seek unlimited consultations from the 
physicians, nurse practitioners, and nurses in the out- 
patient unit of the Health Services. Students may 
consult with one of these staff members on a walk-in 
basis or by phoning for an appointment (549-2600). 
Speciality services are also provided, including wart, 
allergy, and contraception clinics, immunization and 
nutrition counseling. Emergency treatment is available 
24 hours a day. The Health Center is also a hospital 
providing bed care for students with more serious 
illnesses. 

The details of medical problems are held in strict 
confidence and will not be released to anyone without 
the patient’s written permission. 

DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND _ PRO- 

FESSIONAL SUPPORT SERVICES 

Director: Pernell Parker 

Health Center (549-2671) 

This Division provides those services necessary to 
promote efficient and comprehensive health care. The 
nursing, x-ray, medical records, pharmacy, and 
physical therapy departments provide services to 
students upon recommendation by Health Services 
staff. The Business Office of the Health Services can 
answer questions concerning insurance, fee payment, 
and billing (549-2671). 


DIVISION OF MENTAL HEALTH 

Director: Dr. Leighton Whitaker 

302 Machmer (5-2337) 
The Mental Health staff is composed of social workers, 
clinical psychologists, and psychiatrists. Sometimes a 
student finds it helpful to speak with someone who, 
because of training and experience, can possibly help 
see things in a slightly different light. Staff members aid 
in group therapy, are available for private consultation, 
and participate in the University community’s life 
through the Student Advisory Board and a weekly 
Collegian newspaper column. Call for an appointment. 
No referral is needed and records are confidential. 


DIVISION OF HEALTH EDUCATION 

Director: Ms. Jane Zapka 

249 Health Center (549-2671) 
The Health Education staff provides a broad range of 
programs and activities to help students develop 
responsible attitudes and behaviors with respect to 
personal and community health. The Division offers 
programming for residence halls or campus groups 
dealing with a variety of health topics such as first aid, 
drinking, and nutrition, and has a large supply of 
printed materials available. The staff also sponsors the 
campus Peer Sex Education and Health Resource 
Programs and cooperates with Room-to-Move, the 
student drug drop-in center. The Health Education 


Division also fosters consumer involvement within the 


Health Services, promoting consumer evaluations and 
coordinating activities of the Student Advisory Board. 


DIVISION OF ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 

Director: Robert Gleason 

209 Health Center (5-2682) 
This Division is responsible for programs in the areas of 
general safety, fire prevention, radiation protection and 
environment health, aiming to provide a safe, healthy 
environment for all who work and live at the University. 
It provides technical and administrative assistants and 
consultants to those individuals and departments that 


need help in minimizing environmental problems on 


campus. 


DIVISION OF DENTAL HEALTH 
Director: Dr. Clyde Crowson 


. Health Center (549-2671) 


The Dental Clinic provides emergency dental care and 


dental health education as part of the student health - 
-fee. Diagnostic and therapeutic care is available on a 


first come, first served basis. A fee is charged for all 


_ diagnostic and therapeutic care. 


HOUSING OFFICE 
Director, J. Bruce Cochrane 
235 Whitmore (5-2100) 


The Housing Office supervises residence hall room 
assignments and room changes, maintains the master 
record of resident and non-resident student local ad- 


pl 


w 


dresses, and coordinates the room security deposit 


system. All changes of local address must be recorded 
with the Housing Office. 


NON-RESIDENT STUDENT AFFAIRS 
Director: Dr. Helen Hill 
229 Whitmore (5-2300) | 


This office is the coordinating agency for all services 
relating to students not housed in the University 
Residence Hall System or the Greek Area. General 
assistance may be received by contacting the Office of 
Non-Resident Student Affairs in 229 Whitmore at 5- 
2300. : 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Director: Gerald Scanlon © 
Student Union (5-2351) 


The Student Activities Office in the Student Union is the 
focal point for social, community, governmental, social 
action, cultural, and educational enrichment activity, in 
addition to serving as the headquarters for Recognized 
Student Organizations (R.S.O.) and the Program Office. 
It provides resource material and counsel on program 
planning, organizational work and group dynamics, 
entertainment selection and procurement, service and 
aid projects for campus and community, special interest 
activities and recreation, as well as counsel on 
budgeting, purchasing, and contracting. The Student 
Activities Office also provides banking, bookkeeping, 
and auditing service for student organizations. 
Participating in extracurricular activities offers 
opportunities to further the broader objectives of the 
college experience. More than 50 professional clubs on 
campus extend classroom interest through closer 
contact with members of the faculty and represen- 
tatives of the professions. For those interested in 
communications, there are several campus 
publications. A wide range of social and cultural 
programs are coordinated through the residential 


a colleges. 


The following staff personnel may be UGE for 
any service or assistance needed: 
Gerald F. Scanlon, Assistant Dean of Students, Coor- 
dinator of Student Activities; Shelia A. McRevey, 
Assistant Coordinator of Student Activities; James Riley, 
Jill W. Cochrane, and Bill Hasson, Program Advisers; 


_ Armand H. Demers, Supervisor of R.S.O. Accounts; and 


Lawrence Popple, R.S.O. Accountant. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 
Director: Francis X. Cotter, Jr. 
241 Whitmore (5-1346) 


The Veterans Affairs Office provides assistance and 
coordinates paperwork for students eligible for 
educational benefits through the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, either as veterans or as children of 
deceased or disabled veterans. They should present 
certification of eligibility at registration. If already 
receiving benefits, they should enroll again for them. 

Generally, the Veteran’s Office provides special 
assistance to the veteran in the areas of housing, part- 
time work, short-term loans, academic and financial 
counseling, disabled veterans programs, and op- 
portunities for state and federal benefits. Veteran 
outreach services are also provided. 


Student Services 


Additional student services not under the auspices of 
Student Affairs but which play an important role in non- 
academic campus life follow. 


CAMPUS CENTER 
John W. Corker, Director, Room 818, Campus Center (5- 
0585). 


The Campus Center Director administers and coor- 
dinates the policies of the Campus Center Complex 
(which includes the Student Union Building and the new 
Campus Center). The duties include close coordination 
with the Campus Center Governing Board, serving on 
various committees concerned with student services, 
and supervision of the Campus Center Complex staff 
and services. Major areas of responsibility include the 
University Store, Campus Center Food Services, Lobby 
and Games Area, Campus Center Overnight Ac- 
commodations, Parking Garage, Print Shop, and Con- 
ference Operations. 


FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISER 

Dr. John Jessup, Jr., 239 F Whitmore Administration 
Building (5-2843). 
The Foreign Student Advisor offers assistance of foreign 
students, faculty, and staff, and should be consulted in 
all matters pertaining to their official immigration 


_ status while in the United States. In addition, the ad- 


viser may be consulted regarding any other problems 
which a person from another country encounters while 
at the University, such as housing, financial matters, 
and personal relations. 


Summary of 
Registration Procedure 


PRE-REGISTRATION 

1. Review and select courses from this Summer 
Session Bulletin. 

2. Complete Summer Session registration form. 
(Residency Certificate, if applicable.) 


Use schedule line numbers given in the Schedule of 
Courses section. 

3. Mail form(s) to Registrar’s Office (Un- 
dergraduate, 213 Whitmore Administration Building, or 
Graduate, Graduate School, Graduate Research 
Center). Deadline: June 10. 

4. Pay tuition and fee bill upon mail request. 

5. Confirm registration on June 24, at Boyden 
Gymnasium. 

6. Course changes received prior to June 10 will be 
processed. If received later, they must be taken care of 
on Registration Day. 

7. Housing assignments are mailed directly to pre- 
registered students. 

8. Secure Dining Commons tickets through Dining 
Commons representative at Boyden Gymnasium on 
Registration Day; or see representative at the Central 
Food Service, Worcester Dining Commons, after 
Registration Day. 

g. All tuition and fee bills must be paid before at- 
tending classes. 


REGISTRATION DAY—JUNE 24 ‘ 
(At Boyden Gymnasium, or at Registrar’s Office after 


_ this date.) 


1. Review and selec courses from this Summer 
Session Bulletin and from final Schedule of Courses 
available at Registration. 

2. Complete application forms, using schedule line 
numbers. | 

3. Have courses approved by department 
representatives and name insured on class roster. 

4. Pay tuition and fee bills at Cashier’s Office. 

5. Complete housing arrangements with Housing 


Representative at Boyden Gymnasium on Registration 
‘Day; or at Housing Office, 235 Whitmore Administration 


Building, after Registration Day. 
6. Complete dining arrangements, if desired, with 


representative at Boyden Gymnasium; or, after this — 


date, at Worcester Dining Commons. 


COURSE CHANGES ; 
(At Boyden Gymnasium on Registration Day, or at 
Registrar’s Office or Graduate School after Registration 
Day.) 

1. Review and select courses from this Summer 
Session Bulletin and from final Schedule of Courses to 
be published in June. 

2. Complete course add-drop form. 

3. Secure departmental approval and have name 
insured on department roster before having the 
Registrar’s Office review it. 

4. Pay any remaining bill at Bursar’s Office. 


All courses are for three credits unless 


Course Description 


INFORMATION FOR COURSE 
SELECTION—PLEASE READ 
CAREFULLY 


The Course Descriptions and the inserted 
Schedule of Courses, in conjunction with the 
final Schedule of Courses to be printed just 
prior to registration, include all of the in- 
formation needed to select a schedule of 
courses. 


Numbers preceding the course titles conform 
to the following outline: 


000-099 Non-credit courses, non-quality 
point courses, entrance deficiencies 


100-199 Undergraduate credit only—Lower 
Division 


200-399 Undergraduate credit only—Upper 
Division 


398/399 Honors Work 


400-499 Professional courses which presume 
a bachelor’s degree 


500-699 Graduate credit only; courses 
corresponding to 200-399 series 


700-999 Graduate level courses 


Two numbers preceding a course title 
designate a course offered for both un- 
dergraduate and graduate credit. You must 
sign for either graduate or undergraduate 
credit—not both. 


The capital letters appearing in paren- 
theses after course titles designate various 
categories of courses required for 
graduation. This designation is not necessary 
on the application form. 

When you have selected those courses you 


wish to take in the Course Descriptions , 


section of this Bulletin, proceed to the 
Schedule of Courses insert and find the same 
course, its time and location, and line 
number. Specific registration instructions 
are listed in the Summary of Registration 
Procedures section in this Bulletin. 
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otherwise indicated. In cases of specifically 
arranged hours, the student and instructor 
must agree on the number of credits to be 
earned. The student must indicate the 
desired number of credits on the application. 
All undergraduate courses given under the 
supervision of the School of Education are 
graded on a Pass/Fair basis only. 
Unless’ indicated’ there 


are no 


prerequisites. Each class is 60 minutes in 


duration, unless otherwise specified. 

Any of the following courses are subject to 
withdrawal if there is insufficient 
registration. 

Inquiries concerning informuales not 


included in this Bulletin should be addressed 


to: 
Summer Session 
Office of the Provost 
Whitmore Administration Building 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 


- 


: 
; 
; 
4 
2 


Accounting 


120. INTRODUCTION TO FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING 

Introduction to principles underlying the 
preparation of financial statements. 


130. INTRODUCTION TO MANAGERIAL 
ACCOUNTING 

Continuation of Accounting 120 with major 
emphasis on the development and ap- 
plication of accounting data for planning and 
control, — 


211/702. BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS ‘ 
Data processing methods and design of file 
structures as they relate to business in- 
formation systems. Emphasis on the role of 
the accountant and manager in the design 
and operation of ‘the systems. Com- 
plementary methods of providing information 
to management for purposes of control, 
planning, and decision-making. 
Prerequisites, Acctg. 120, 130 and Acc- 
tg/Mgt 110 or equivalent. 


220. FINANCIAL REPORTING I 
Intensive examination of fundamental 
concepts underlying financial reporting. 
Current literature dealing with effects of 
alternative methods upon measurement of 
periodic income. Prerequisite, Acctg 130. 


221. FINANCIAL REPORTING II 
Continuation of Acctg 220 and an in- 
troduction to consolidated financial 
statements of affiliated companies. 
Prerequisite, Acctg 220. ; 


370. FEDERAL INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 
Federal income tax laws and regulations as 
they affect individuals; preparation of tax 
returns. Prerequisite, Acctg 120. 


Afro-American Studies 


235. BLACK SOCIOLOGICAL THOUGHT (D) 
Presents the ideas of the pioneers of black 
_ sociological thought—Du Bois, Frazier, 
Charles Johnson, Drake and Cayton, Cox, 
etc., and the recent efforts of sociologists— 
black and white—to reassess the con- 
tribution of blacks to the American 
‘ sociological tradition and to revise the 
dominant sociological views of the black 
experience. 


Anthropology 


103. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY 

Human evolution, human variation, racial 
classifications, racism, and modern theories 
of variation. 


104. INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY (D) 

Social and cultural anthropology dealing 
with variations among societies in technology 
and economics, social and political 
organization, art, religion, and idealogy. 
290. CONNECTICUT VALLEY RESEARCH 
An introduction to the anthropological 
research possibilities of the Connecticut 


River Valley. Lectures deal with the 


prehistory, history, and contemporary 
society of the Valley. Field trips introduce the 
student to the various types of research, 
archaeological, documentary, and 
ethnographic, relevant to study the region. 


370. NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS (D) 
Indian tribes with various levels of 


technological development and _ social 
complexity, from areas north of Mexico, in 
terms of their environmental context and the 
impact of non-Indian societies on their 
cultures. Prerequisite, Anthro. 104. 


380/680. FIELD COURSE IN CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY (ST. VINCENT) 
An eight-week program affording the ad- 
vanced undergraduate or graduate student 
supervised training in cultural an- 
thropological research design and data 
collection in a foreign culture. To be held in 
St. Vincent, West Indies from June 10 
through August 3, 1974. Prerequisites, ad- 
vanced course work in Anthropology or 
related social science and permission of 
instructor. Credit, 6. 


Art 


100. BASIC DRAWING (C) 

Drawing in black and white, applying pencil, 
crayon, charcoal techniques to represen- 
tation in line and tone, emphasizing sound 
observation and effective presentation. 


117. INTRODUCTION TO THE VISUAL ARTS 
(C) 

A topical introduction to the component 
aspects of the visual arts. Examines 
techniques of looking and understanding (the 
media of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
graphics, and decorative arts, among 
others), the technical aspects of the visual 
experience: (perception, color, formal 
analysis, the meaning of style), historical 
aspects of the visual experience (the 
development of style through history; the 
visual arts as a reflection of human culture 
and the social, political, economic and 
religious order), and the challenge of the 
artists (their recruitment, training 
evaluation, and compensation; their 
response to the challenge of the creative 
process in history). 


120. BASIC DESIGN I (C) 

Two-dimensional design concepts arising out 
of work with specific problems in a variety of 
media. 


220/520. PAINTING I (C) 

Easel painting in oil and related media, 
based on elementary understanding of 
physical properties of medium, and en- 
couraging individual directions within 
limitations of sound composition.) 
Prerequisites,.Art 100, 120. 


224/524. PAINTING III 
Continuation of Art 220, Prerequisite, Art 
220. 


242/542. PRINTMAKING: INTAGLIO I (C) 
Basic study of materials, techniques, and 
aesthetic considerations peculiar to etching, 
engraving, and aquatint. Students print their 
own work. Prerequisites, Art 100, 120, or 
permission of instructor. 


280/580. CERAMICS I (C) 

Involvement with form through the use of 
clay and related materials. Handbuilding 
and work on the potter’s wheel stress a 
creative, aesthetic approach and related 
ceramic history. Prerequisite, Art 100 or 120. 


287/587. MODERN ART, 1880 TO THE 
PRESENT (C) 

Major artists such as Cezanne and Gauguin, 
Picasso, Matisse, Klee, Jackson Pollock, 
optical and pop artists. Main developments 
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of style in relation to these artists. 


340/640. PRINTMAKING: INTAGLIO II 
Advanced study of materials, techniques, 
and aesthetic considerations relevant to 
etching, engraving, and aquatint. Students 
print their own work. Prerequisite, Art 240, 
242, 244. 


385, 386. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
By arrangement. 


Asian Studies 


290. INTENSIVE INTERMEDIATE CHINESE 
Advanced conversation in modern Man- 
darin, intensive drills in advanced gram- 
matical structures, elementary composition, 
extensive reading (knowledge of 600 
characters assumed in simplified characters. 
Provides the equivalent of one full year’s 
instruction in second year Chinese. Credits, 8 
(meeting four hours: daily). Prerequisites, 
Chinese 146, or one year of Mandarin or 
Cantonese. 


Astronomy 


100. EXPLORING THE UNIVERSE (E) 

The earth, its structure and age, the moon, 
the sun, other planets and the origin of the 
solar system. Stars and galaxies, their birth 
and death. The universe, its structure and 
evolution. Supplemented by occasional hours 
of evening observation. 


Biochemistry 


220/520. ELEMENTARY BIOCHEMISTRY 
The more important facts relating to the © 
chemistry of biological materials and 
processes. 3 lectures (no lab). Prerequisite: 
at least one semester of organic chemistry. 


Botany 


175. GENETICS AND EVOLUTION (E) 

For non-science majors. Attempts to 
demonstrate evolutionary principles, 
starting with the cell and its workings 
(metabolism), moving on to mechanisms of 
perpetrating information (genetics) and 
finishing with Darwinism. Relates the basic 
information to the practicalities of daily life. 


Business Administration 
(Graduate Courses) 


457. QUANTITATIVE METHODS II 

Laws and theories of probability and 
statistics, with applications in business and 
economics. Topics include probability 
models, sampling distribution, estimation, 
hypothesis testing, and decision theory. 


752. BUSINESS POLICY 

Capstone course requiring application of 
knowledge, theories, and techniques derived 
from previous courses using integrative 
cases and empirical observations to for- 
mulate improved policies and plans. 
Contains comprehensive examination. To be 
taken during final semester. 


756. QUANTITATIVE METHODS III 
Statistical methods employed in collection, 
analysis, and interpretation of data. 
Business applications of sampling, analysis 
of variance, experimental design, regression 
analysis, and forecasting models. 


Chemistry 


110. GENERAL CHEMISTRY (E) 
The fundamental chemical laws and 


theories. Meets minimum prerequisite 
requirements of Chem 160, but not of Chem 
127. Previous knowledge of chemistry not 
required. Credit, 4. 


111, GENERAL CHEMISTRY (E) 
The first in a two-semester sequence (111, 


112) covering the fundamental chemical laws | 


and theories. For engineers and other 
students planning to take advanced courses 
in chemistry. 

112. GENERAL CHEMISTRY (E) 

A continuation of Chemistry 111. 

160. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (E) 
Prerequisite, Chem 110 or 112. Concurrent 
enrollment in Chem 162 required. 

162. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAB 
Laboratory applications of the chemistry 
taught in Chem 160. Concurrent enrollment 
in Chem 160 required. Credit, 1. 

262/562. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

The second in a two-semester sequence 
(261/561, 262/562). A survey of the principal 
classes of organic compounds and _ their 
reactions with emphasis on the relation 
between structure and_ reactivity. 
Prerequisite, Chem 261/561 or the equivalent 
of the first semester of a year course in 
organic chemistry. Concurrent enrollment in 
Chem 264/564 required. 

264/564. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAB 

- Continuation of Chem 263/563, which is 
prerequisite. The experimental techniques of 
organic chemistry. Concurrent enrollment in 
Chem 262/562 required. Credit, 1. 

* 385/700 SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

By arrangement. 


800. MASTER’S THESIS Credit, 10. 
900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION Credit, 30. 


Civil Engineering 


140/MAE 144. STATICS 
Force systems, friction, first and second 


moments. Corequisite, integral calculus 
concurrently. 
257/MAE 265. ELEMENTARY FLUID 
MECHANICS 


Fundamentals of fluid mechanics including 
fluid properties, fluid behavior under static 
and dynamic conditions, and development of 
basic fluid flow equations. Prerequisite, 
statics. 


Communication Studies 


210. INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 
Nature and effects of person to person 
speech communication. Emphasis on the 
behaviors of everyday communication that 
produce effects on ourselves, others, society 
and future communication. Both verbal and 
non-verbal means are treated. The 
relationship of interpersonal to public 
communication is discussed. 


228/528. MASS MEDIA IN SOCIETY (D) 
Mass media as a major force in the American 
society. Emphasis on cultural, economic, 
political and social effects. Prerequisite, 
ComStu 121 or Rhet 175. 


289/589. COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS OF 
THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
Physical, psychological, social and 
educational problems and needs of the 
hearing handicapped. Prerequisite: ComStu 
285. 


- computers, languages, 


359/659. POLITICAL COMMUNICATION: 


MEDIA AND CAMPAIGNING 

Diffusion of persuasive political com- 
munications through standard and created 
media. Examination of campaign techniques 
(ie., research on issues and themes, elec- 
torate polling, thematic media approaches, 
campaign strategies) in campaign 
management and administration. 

715. DIRECTING THE FORENSICS 
PROGRAM 


Consideration of problems related’ to forensic 


programs: coaching individual and group 
activities, judging, tournament ad- 
ministration, and administration of the entire 
forensics program. Prerequisite, permission 
of the instructor. 


786. NEUROPATHOLOGIES 
MUNICATION DISORDERS II 
Delayed development of speech and 
language iin the cerebral palsied; evaluation, . 
classification, and rehabilitation. 


IN COM- 


.Computer and Information Science 


122/422. INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEM 
SOLVING USING THE COMPUTER. 

An introductory course in problem solving 
and FORTRAN programming for students 
from all disciplines. Focuses on concepts 
associated with problem solving valid for 


‘many types of problems. Use of FORTRAN on | 


the UMASS time-sharing system. Laboratory 
included. Credit, 4 (non-credit for graduate 
students). 


201/501. ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMMING 

Basic ideas of computer hardware and 
principles of computer systems organization: 
input/output equipment, machine 
organization, logical design, elementary data 
structures, and assembly language 
programming. Labs involve hands-on ex- 
perience with programs, loaders and 
assemblers. Prerequisite: COINS 122/422 or 
programming experience. Credit, 4. 


260/560. LINGUISTICS AND AUTOMATA 
An introduction to formal language theory in 


relation to linguistic and psychological ° 


studies of the origins, properties and 
structure of natural languages; phrase 
structure and transformational grammars; 
pushdown, linear-bounded and _ stack 
automata; applications of grammatical 
descriptions in behavior and pattern 
description. Prerequisite: COINS 301/601. 


385. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

(Topics by arrangement each semester.) 
Recent advances and current problems in a 
specialized field of computer and information 
science. Prerequisite: permission of in- 
structor. Credit, 1-6. 

700. SPECIAL SEMINARS 

(Topics by arrangement each semester.) 
Recent advances and current problems in a 
specialized field of computer and information 
science. Prerequisite: permission of in- 
structor. Credit, 1-6. 

701. ADVANCED TOPICS IN 
SCIENCE 

A project type course for second year 
graduates. Integrates and expands the 
student’s knowledge of the field. Moderately 
large projects of implementation, design of 
operating systems, 
cybernetic simulation, theoretical in- 


COMPUTER 
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: | 
tegration, etc. Prerequisite: penises 0 
instructor. Credit, 6. 


790. SEMINAR ON COMPUTER AND IN 


_ FORMATION SCIENCE 


Conferences, reports and lectures on topic: 
not currently covered in regular courses 
Prerequisite: permission of ae 
Credit, 1-6. 


900. DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 
Credit, 1-30. 


Economics 


103. INTRODUCTION TO 
MICROECONOMICS (D) 

Introductory analysis of resource allocation 
and income distribution through 
microeconomic theory. Specific problems 
illustrate the use of the theoretical Preseet 
developed. 


104. INTRODUCTION TO 
MACROECONOMICS (D) 

An introduction to the economic theory used 
to explain the behavior of the American 
economy. Emphasis on the macroeconomic 
goals of full employment, price stability, 
economic growth and balance of payments 
equilibrium. 


~ 203. INTERMEDIATE MICROECONOMIC 


THEORY (D) 

Microeconomic pualend of consumers, firms, 
industries, and markets; rational decision- 
making under conditions of certainty; 
balancing forces in a free enterprise 
economy 


204. INTERMEDIATE MACROECGNOMIC 
THEORY (D) 

Formulation and empirical testing of static 
and dynamic theories of aggregative income, 
employment, and prices with reference to 
fluctuations, growth, and : economic 
forecasting. ; 


Education 


For information about the School of 
Education Summer Program, including 
workshops and other learning experiences, 
please. write the following: ATTENTION: 
Summer Session Information, School of 
Education, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01002; or call for learning 
experience information: Education 
Registrar’s Office—545-1557; or for Summer 
Workshop Information, Education Office of 
Academic Extension—545-1584. 


In registering for School of Binicalion 
learning experiences, please make sure that. 
you follow the special instructions that are 
outlined ‘in the schedule of courses section 


under Education. 


3780. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
FLEXIBLE CURRICULUM TOPICS IN 
EDUCATION 

A variety of mini or modular credit learning 
experiences is offered under this general 
title. This mechanism, used more extensively 
during the regular semester under the rubric 
of Flexible Curriculum, enables the student 
to participate in a wider variety of ex- 
‘periences than would normally be available 
in the traditional summer schedule. A 
supplementary transcript provided by the 
School of Education will list separately the 
specific fractional or modular credits 


- successfully completed. There are 100 


modules of credit in a standard University 


i 


one-credit course; 300 modules ina standard _ : 
-3-credit course. Each hour in class will be the — 


equivalent of 8 modules so you would need to 
attend roughly 38 hours of class to ac- 
cumulate 300 modules (3 credits). A list of 
offerings will be available at Registration 


_and then in Rm. 123, School of Education 


Building, and Rm. 151, Hills South. Credit, 
300 modules. : 


Humanistic Applications of — 
Social and Behavioral Sciences 
in Educational Cluster 


0030. EDUCATION OF THE SELF 

Student's personal sense of identity is the 
major topic. Exercises, techniques and 
procedures to give students a structured and 


productive experience in working with 


emotions and behaviors of concern to them. 
Credit, 300 modules. 


3080. PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
Information and experience on how coun- 
seling services help people understand 
themselves, others, and how they can func- 
tion effectively in society. Knowledge from 
education, psychology, philosophy, history 
and sociology examined and applied to 
guidance and personnel programs. Credit, 
300 modules. 


3085. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 


-HUMANISTIC EDUCATION: AT MON- 


TESORRI LEVEL 

Presentation of Montesorri curriculum for 
ages 3-5, including materials and philosophy, 
and use of humanistic education and values 
clarification curriculum with this age group. 
Credit, 300 modules. 


7130, SCHOOL COUNSELING THEORY 


Counseling theory and research evaluation. 


Study of methodology, ethics, philosophy, 
problem and issues of school counseling. 
Credit, 300 modules. 


7135. SEMINAR IN EDUCATION: 
MICROCOUNSELING: TEACHING HELPING 
SKILLS My 

Video-based systematic program of training 
counselors, teaching personnel, ad- 
ministrators, and other helpers in skills of 
helping. Workshop trains helpers in skills of 
listening, i.e. attending behavior, use of 
questions, paraphrasing, reflection of 
feeling, summarization, and integrating these 
skills into helping session. Includes mini- 
lectures, demonstrations, experiential 
exercises, videotape models. By completion 
of week students should be able to master 
basic skills of helping plus a beginning 
awareness of importance of non-verbal 
communication in helping process. Should be 
of interest to counselors, teachers who.wish 
to integrate human relations into their 
classrooms, administrators who are con- 
cerned with learning alternative forms of 
communication. Following workshop, each 
_participant is expected to teach some aspect 
of skills learned to other groups. Central 
purpose of microcounseling is to specify 
counseling /helping process so that it may be 
shared as widely as possible. Credit, 200 


- modules. 


7145. LABORATORY IN APPLIED GROUP 
- DYNAMICS (‘Group Activities’) Laboratory 


training experience focusing on personal 


growth and small group development. 


’ : oe 


offering concentrates 


“Majority of classroom time devoted to T- 


group sessions which provide opportunity for 


_ participants to: develop greater insight into 


themselves and an awareness of their impact 
on other people; increase sensitivity to 
feelings of others and how this insight affects 


‘them; experience and examine the forces 


that operate in a group as well as analyze 
their own effectiveness in assuming roles 
that are needed in building and maintaining 
a group. Credit, 300 modules. ; 


Transdisciplinary Education Cluster 


0780. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
READING CURRICULUM : 
Covers such areas as reading in content 
fields, individualized reading approaches to 
beginning reading, and diagnosis and 
remediation of reading problems. Credit, 300 
modules. 


3785. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
SUMMER ELEMENTARY METHODS POT- 
POURRI 

Separate offering starting and ending at 
various times during Summer Session, 
dealing with elementary classroom in- 
structional strategies. Covers subject matter 
areas of reading, language arts, math, 
science, social studies, and multi-arts. Each 
on updating  ap- 
proaches to instruction for students with 
previous teaching experience. New methods 
and materials introduced; advances in 
learning theory considered. Students ex- 
pected to participate in in-class activities 
and complete out-of-class projects. Credit, 
600 modules. 


3790. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
WORKSHOP 

Hands-on workshop course designed to 
familiarize teachers and others with process 
and skill of studio television production as 
applied to educational communications. 
Credit, 300 modules. . 


3795. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
PRE-PRODUCTION CREATIVITY OF 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

Introduction to adapting Madison Avenue 
advertising agency techniques—same as 
those used to help produce Sesame Street— 
to plan film that is interesting as well as 
educative. Intended to give skill in using 
tricks and “‘magic”’ of film for communicating 
ideas visually. These include use of cuts, 
dissolves, wipes, superimpositions, 
animation, live action, pop ons, and pop offs, 
to achieve brevity, condensation and clarity, 
as well as impart action and movement 
which is basic strength of film. Course work 


is also applicable, in part, to planning video 


tape and slide presentations. Recommended 
for teachers and students of all subjects who 
wish to become more knowledgeable and 
skilled in planning and using film in and 
outside classroom. Credit, 300 modules 


3800. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
EXPLORATIONS IN THE ARTS: I 
Introduction to the arts followed by work in 
development of imagination and sensory 
awareness. Emphasis on relating arts to 
social studies, English, reading, math, 
science, and other subject areas. Credit, 300 
modules. ! 0h 


3805. INDIVIDUAL STUDENT LEARNING IN 
aan 


EDUCATION: STUDENT TEACHING— 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL 
Open to School of Education regular 


graduate students only, who have had their 
certification plan of study approved for ISLE 
Program by Jeanne Frein. Supervision 
carried out by student’s major adviser or 
someone designated by the adviser. 
Available only by permission. Please call 545- 
1574 for further information. Credit, 600-1200 
modules. 


3810. INDIVIDUAL STUDENT LEARNING IN 
EDUCATION: STUDENT TEACHING— 
SECONDARY LEVEL 

Supervised student teaching experience at 
secondary level. Open to School of Education 
regular graduate students only, who have 
had their certification plan of study ap- 
proved for ISLE Program by Jeanne Frein. 
Supervision carried out by student’s major 
adviser or someone designated by the ad- 
viser. Available only by permission. Please 
call 545-1574 for further information. Credit, 
600-1200 modules. 


3820. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
STRATEGIES FOR IMPROVING _IN- 
STRUCTION 

Explores a variety of strategies for improving 
classroom instruction. Intended to be an in- 
depth search into contemporary models of 
teaching. Models to be explored are: 1. 
Teaching—Science vs. Art. 2. Methods of 
Self Analysis. 3. Using Videotape in the 
Classroom. 4. Looking at Others (observation 
technique). 5. Simulations for Improving . 
Instruction. Each day is divided into a 
number of sessions alternating between 
discussions and activities. In planning 
sessions, some time is left unscheduled each 
day in order to address individual interests 
of participants. Credit, 300 modules. 


7360. PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 
Design is to facilitate improvement of ser- 
vices of both University and institutional 
supervisions of classroom teachers. Utilizes 
a Model of Supervision called ‘Clinical 
Supervision’’ and focuses on training 
supervisors to gather observational data, 
discern teaching patterns, and develop 
strategies for self-improvement for both 
student teachers and classroom teachers. 
Credit, 300-600 modules. 


7635. SEMINAR IN EDUCATION: LOGISTICS 
AND AESTHETIC EDUCATION. (INNER CITY 
EMPHASIS) 

Ways of creating a ‘Material Thinking”’ 
Data Bank to be used in teaching critical 
analysis and communication skills to inner 
city public school children. Data Bank will be 
primarilty a lexicon of logical notions and 


processes collected through group in- 
ventories of child's own inner city 
‘‘aesthetic’’ experiences. Credit, 300 
modules. ; 


8090. SEMINAR IN EDUCATION: ASPECTS 
OF LEADERSHIP AND AUTHORITY 

Aims to 1) Appraise four elements of 
leadership: a) defining function, b) enabling 
function, c) advising function, d) versatility 
of style. 2) Achieve greater maturity in use of 
authority. Content: 1) Discussion of an ex- 
perimentation with four elements of 
leadership. 2) Significance of authority. 3) 
What is healthy authority relationship? 4) 
Outcomes of achieving, or not achieving, 
such a relationship. Credit, 300 modules. 


- results. 


Planning and Management Cluster 


4180. TEACHING SCIENCE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Through consideration of nature and content 
of science, learning strategies and values of 
self and society, pre-service science teachers 
formulate their own philosophies and 
rationales for education in science. Credit, 
300 modules. 


4185. WORKSHOP IN PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES OCCUPATIONAL  (AGR.) 
EDUCATION 

Exploration of occupational education, 
historical development objectives and role of 
occupational education in public schools. 
Relationship of occupational education to 
total education program, and the role, of 
occupational education teacher. Focus on 
Agribusiness and Natural Resources 
(Agriculture) program. Credit, 200 modules. 


4190. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
ELEMENTARY APPLIED STATISTICS & LAB 
Foundation in descriptive and inferential 
statistics. Topics include scales. of 
measurement, measures of central tendency, 
of variability, correlation and reversion, 
logic of statistical inference, and simple 
hypothesis testing. In laboratory students 
use SPSS computer programs and time- 
sharing system to solve statistical problems. 
- Dual purposes of course are to enable 
students to 1) become more skillful in reading 
and interpreting research reports and 2) 
plan simple research activities and report 
Conceptual skills are applied in 
examining statistical approach used in 
several socially or educationally significant 
research studies. Technical writing 
assignments requiring presentation of 
research results provide further experience 
in applying knowledge of statistics and 
computing skills. Credit, 500 modules. 


4195. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH FOR NON- 
RESEARCH MAJORS 

For students wishing to become intelligent 
consumers of research rather than research 
practitioners. Focuses on purposes for and 
kinds of research (historical, survey, and 
experimental models), and specific research 
methodology (drawn from statistics, ex- 
perimental design, and measurement and 
evaluation). Situations are conceived within 
which students can apply techniques treated 
to practical problems. Credit, 300 modules. 


8100. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNIQUES NEEDED 
IN PROGRAMS FOR HIGH-RISK 

Factors involved in majority-minority 
relationships in the administration of 
specialized programs for the high risk 
students; the impact of poverty, family 
disorganization and unemployment on inner 
city culture. Credit, 300 modules. 


8095. FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Organized around an extended simulation of 
urban elementary school principalship, using 
Monroe City materials developed by UCEA. 
Aims are to: 1) think through and act upon 
related issues of leadership, before facing 
them in reality; 2) examine, in context of 
small-group discussion, individual and long- 
range consequences of decisions made; 3) 
compare and evaluate one’s response to 


problems—one’s decision-making and 
results—with colleagues in the same en- 
vironment; 4) consider issue of establishing a 
hallmark for tenure of an administrator. 
Cred, 300 modules. : 


/ 


Designs for Effective Learning 
Cluster 


1580. INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATION — 

Entry level course for all Urban Education 
majors; introductory course for others in- 
terested. Explores major social and political 
issues, with emphasis on impact of racism on 
urban school failure, relating these to 
learning and teaching in urban schools. 
Credit, 300 modules. 


' URBAN 


4740, CURRIGULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 


URBAN EDUCATION 

Examination of current curriculum, its ef- 
fects on children and its weaknesses. 
Techniques used to relate curriculum to 
children practiced and developed in class. 
Students develop own alternatives to present 
curriculum in attempt to develop material 
relevant to urban children. Credit. 300 
modules, 


4745. URBAN COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
Interrelationship of inner-city communities 
and established power within school system. 
Considers questions of community control 
and participation in education, decision- 
making process in education, and 
development of alternatives in different 
Power relationships. Credit, 300 modules. 


4750. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
THE ACTIVE LEARNING APPROACH TO 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Development and/or use of materials ap- 
propriate for learning mathematics in in- 
tegrated day program or other settings in 


which more active involvement of learner is © 


desired. Emphasis on active involvement of 
participant, and subsequently, participant’s 
students, in exploration of mathematical 
concepts via materials considered. Credit, 
300 modules. 


4751. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
THE ACTIVE LEARNING APPROACH TO 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SCIENCE 

Latest models in elementary science 
curriculum projects and in newest work in 
area of Active Learning Teaching. 
Philosophical and psychological work of Jean 
Piaget applied at all levels in forming 
teaching-learning paradigms applicable to 
elementary school world. In addition, em- 
phasis on building teaching-learning models 
which can be used in any type of classroom 
where Active Learning Approach can be 
used. This will include open space, in- 
tegrated day, so-called traditional and many 
classroom styles which have been given 
names of one sort or another. Emphasis also 
on Active Learning by participants them- 
selves. Most sessions carried out in 
laboratory type setting. Designed to be 
compatible with course: Active Learning 
Approach to Teaching Elementary School 
Mathemetics. Although neither course 
depends on the other, combination provides 
extremely coherent mathematics and science 
package. 


4755. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
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‘early education model. Credit, 300 modules. 


_ imposed on human development and learning 


5080. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
’ HISTORY OF THE CHILD IN AMERICA - 
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TEACHING OF READING IN THE OPEN DAY 
CLASSROOM ; 
Approaches to feaching of reading and ~ 
language arts in open classroom. Innovations 
in methods and materials presented, — 
demonstrated and discussed. Individualized — 
reading stressed. Credit, 300 modules, — 


8690. SEMINAR IN EDUCATION: COM- — 
PREHENSIVE APPROACH TO TEACHING 4 
YOUNG CHILDREN | 

Training of teachers in philosophical basis, 
theory of development, theory of pedagogy ~ 
and curriculum design of a comprehensive © 


bee — 
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8695. TRENDS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
FOR URBAN SCHOOLS 
Establishes conceptual framework within 
which to view linkage of pre- and in-service 
teacher education for urban schools. 
Develops some common understandings and — 
basic knowledge regarding state of current 
efforts in teacher education for urban 
schools. Examines typical and innovative 
approaches to teacher education and their 
significance in preparing teachers for 
success in urban schools. Examines major 
goals of current teacher education models 
and critique for relevance in preparing 
teachers for success in urban schools. 
Examination of major: issues. related to — 
racism in American Education. Specifies — 
skills needed by teachers to facilitate — 
elimination of racism. Develops components _ 
for teacher education programs which foster _ 
development of skills needed by teachers to 
facilitate elimination of racism. Credit, 300 
modules. 


Educational Policy Studies Cluster 


2120. PHILOSOPHIES AND THEORIES OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Explores nature and ramifications of a 
variety of theories of early childhood 
education. Areas covered: 1) historical 
perspective, 2) Montessori, 3) Piaget, 4) 
Kohlberg, 5) Bereiter-Engelmann, and 6) 
others. Credit, 300 modules. 


2125. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
Covers material in three general areas; 
Philosophy, Psychology and Anthropology of 
Education, Overall aims are to 1) introduce 
students to methodologies of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Anthropology—particularly 
as they are relevant to understanding 
educational process; 2) help students clarify 
their opinions, ideas, and understandings of 
some basic questions regarding educational 
process; 3) help students recognize and 
alleviate discrepancies between their stated 
beliefs about issues in education and their 
actions. Material and methodologies from 
three disciplines organized toward an ap-— 
preciation and understanding of importance 
of following general questions: 1) What is 
there to know? 2) How do human beings ~ 
learn?—i.e. what environmental factors — 
change people in what ways at what times 
and to what extent? 3) What constraints are 
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by American Culture? 4. What constraints _ 
are imposed on possible roles of teachers by _ 
American Culture? Fulfills “Foundations” 
requirement. Credit, 300 modules. 


An overview of the changing attitudes — 


FSS wae 


toward children and child-raising in 
America. Examines the role of child in 
relation to family, school, community and 
church; how changes in economy, social and 


political control have affected our attitudes - 


toward children, community and family: 
history of various social institutions and 
disciplines (i.e., prison, juvenile delinquency, 
poverty-welfare, social reform, etc.) as well 
as the history of women. Limits of school and 
societal reform explored in an attempt to 
examine constantly changing view of child in 
our society. Credit, 400 modules. 


5085. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Selected problems and issues such as 
educational aims, societal expectations of 
schools, church-state relations, 
professionalism, academic freedom, 
curriculum and methodological emphasis, 
urban education and education innovations. 
Fulfills “Foundations’’ requirement. .Credit, 
300 modules. 


5090. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
Focuses on three basic questions each 
teacher must answer if his or her teaching is 
to have coherence and direction: 1) What is 
man? 2) What ought to be aims of education? 
3) What is relationship, if any, between what 
is taught and how it is taught? Analyzes 
various criticisms leveled at education today, 
and attempts to put them into philosophic 
perspective. Makes concerted effort to 
separate criticism of schools from criticisms 
of larger sociéty itself. Fulfills ““Foundations’’ 
requirement. Credit, 300 modules. 


Human Development 


The Department of Human Development is 
now provisionally affiliated with the School 
of Education. The details of formal affiliation 
are being negotiated between the School of 
Education and the Department of Human 
Development. For further information 


contact the Academic Affairs Office at the 


School of Education. 

3825. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
THE EDUCATION OF INFANTS AND 
TODDLERS 

Application of psychological theory to 
program development, program components, 
grouping for and sequencing of activities; 
methods of developmental stimulation, 
creation and evaluation of materials and 
group management. Examination of 
techniques and procedures for parent in- 
volvement and inservice education. Credit, 
300 modules. 


3830. BASIC CONCEPTS OF HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Presents the view that we cannot function 
effectively in our lives without understanding 
ourselves; who we are, what we value, what 
we believe. We live in an age of anxiety 
characterized by alienation of persons from 
themselves, and from each other as well as 
from nature. Presents topics and exercises to 
assist students in coming to know themselves 
better so that they may start on the road to 
self-actualization maximizing their human 
potential. Credit, 300 modules. 


English | 


363. PROSE FICTION (C) 

An examination of a group of British and 
American novels of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, concentrating on the manner in which 


~ 


six representative novelists use the genre to 
express their view of reality. Novels may 
include Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice; 
Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre; Mark Twain, 
Huck Finn; F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Great 
Gatsby; William Faulkner, Light in August; 
and Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man. One five- 
page paper, a final exam, and participation 
in class required. 


700K. INTRODUCTION TO STYLISTICS © 
A look at ways in which a knowledge of 


language structure can be of use in un- 


derstanding and evaluating literary texts. 
Emphasis on the anlysis of texts (all in 
English); some discussion of such matters as 
metaphor and discourse structure. 


700L. INTRODUCTION TO FORMAL 
STRUCTURES IN POETRY 

Topics include a theory of meter with 
illustrations from a great variety of poetic 
traditions and languages; the utilization of 
syntactic devices in poetry and_ the 
manipulation of content elements. The final 
week is devoted to discussions of papers 
contributed by students enrolled. Credit, 2. 


700M. LANGUAGES OF ORAL POETRY 
Through interlinear translations of passages 
from Old English, Serbo-Croatian, and 


.Homeric Greek, explores the strategies by 


which traditional oral singers actualize in 
performance the ritual/archetypal underlay 
which becomes the sung tale. 


838. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN FIC- 
TION FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Selected works by the most recent 
generation of American novelists; deriving 
cultural commentary, and implications for 
High School American literature Curricula. 


Entomology 


126. GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY (E) 

A survey of the insects: structure, 
development, evolution, classification, 
biology, and control. Formation of an insect 
collection. Three lectures and two labs per 
week. 


Forestry and Wildlife Management 


225/525. FOREST MENSURATION 

The measurement of trees, stands, and forest 
products; field-office practice in timber 
estimating and log scaling; collection and 
compilation of forest inventory data. Three 
40-hour weeks. 


French 


144. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH (C) 

To help students acquire the ability to reach 
French fiction with the aid of a dictionary, as 
well as to acquaint them with representative 
works of a number of contemporary French 
writers. Readings from edited texts with 
glossary. 


363/663. METHODS OF TEACHING _IN- 
TERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED FRENCH 
Practice oriented. Students make a number 
of teaching presentations throughout the 
session which are critiqued by the class. 
Second in a series of methods courses for 
teaching French at the secondary level. 
French 362/662, Basic Methods, treats the 
teaching of first-year French; 363/663 is 
concerned with the intermediate and ad- 
vanced levels. Students learn to make a 
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variety of presentations, and to work with a 
number of audio-visual media as well. : 


General Business and Finance 


201. CORPORATION AND FINANCE — 


Corporate financial behavior; appraisal of 
factors. affecting decision-making regarding 
sources and application of funds; _ in- 
troduction to capital budgeting and cost of 
capital problem. Prerequisite, Acctg 125 or 
permission of instructor. 


250. ADMINISTRATIVE STATISTICS 
Probability and statistical distributions 


_ applied to business management problems; 


application of Bayes’ theorem to sampling for 
business decision-making under uncertainty. 


260. INTRODUCTION TO LAW 

The nature, functions and limits of law. 
Various theoretical approaches to law as an 
important institution in society. Selected 
problems of law, power and stratification 
and the relationship of law and values. in 
society. Analysis of the administration of law 


‘through legislation, administrative agencies 


and courts. 

270. REAL ESTATE AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction to principles of urban land use. 
Economic, legal, social, and political factors 
that affect real estate markets, valuation and 
land use. 


Geography 


155. INTRODUCTION 
GEOGRAPHY (D) 

The spatial attributes of human societies; 
population, cultural characteristics, set- 
tlement, and economic activity. Selected 
regional case studies. 2 class hours. 1 2-hour 
laboratory period, and field trips. 


TO HUMAN 


Geology 


101. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY (E) 

The nature and origin of the landscape 
features of ihe earth and their underlying 
rocks and structures, including the work of 
rivers, waves, and currents, wind, and 


. glaciers; the role of earthquakes, volcanoes, 


and the processes of mountain-building. 2 
class hours, 1 3-hour laboratory period, and 
field trips. 


388. SPECIAL PROBLEMS FOR UN- 
DERGRADUATES 
By arrangement. 


389. FIELD PROBLEMS 
By arrangement. 


800. MASTER’S THESIS 
By arrangement. 


900. Ph.D. THESIS 
By arrangement. 


German 


110. ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
For the non-German major with no previous 
training in German. Emphasis on un- 
derstanding and’ reading. Sequence to be 
followed: 110, 120, 130, 140. 


126. ELEMENTARY INTENSIVE GERMAN 
For non-German majors; all four language 
skills are emphasized, primarily reading and 
speaking. Introduction to the cultural 
background of German-speaking countries. 
Covers the content of German 110 and 120. 
Students completing the course may qualify 
for German 130, 132, or 146. Credit, 6. 


700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Directed study in some special area of 
literature or philology. Open to Ph.D. can- 
didates only, except by special permission. 
Credit, 1-3. 


History 

100. HISTORY OF WESTERN THOUGHT 
AND INSTITUTIONS (I) (C) 

Historical development of western European 
countries, their ideas and institutions. 


150. DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION (I) (C) 

A survey of the American national growth to 
the Civil War. 


151. DEVELOPMENT OF 
CIVILIZATION (II) (C) 

A survey of the American national growth 
from the Civil War to the present. 


202/502. EARLY MIDDLE AGES, 300-1100 
(C) 

Spread of Christianity; pagan and early 
Christian culture; Cermanic kingship; the 
Carolingian world; early feudalism; 
monasticism and ecclesiastical cen- 
tralization. 


240/540. SOCIAL HISTORY OF EURCPE 
SINCE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (C) 

The appearance, disappearance, rise and 
fall and alteration of social classes and 
major subclasses during the period. The 
causes and results of such developments. 
The interrelationships of political, economic, 
and social developments; differences of 
social systems, 

327/627. AMERICAN THOUGHT AND 
CULTURE (II) (C) 

The basic strands of American thought and 
their reflection in American culture after 
1865. 


Industrial Engineering 


256/556. DATA PROCESSING AND IN- 
FORMATION HANDLING SYSTEMS 

Principles and applications of data 
processing and electronic computer systems 
for use by industrial engineers as a 
management tool for control and decision 
making. Prerequisite, permission of in- 


AMERICAN 


structor. 
260/560. DESIGN OF MAN-MACHINE 
SYSTEMS I 


Introduction to principles of human factors 
engineering Anthropometric, physiological 
and psychological data sources. Data 
gathering and analysis techniques useful to 
designers and industrial engineers. Oc- 
cupational health and safety standards. 
Includes lectures, demonstrations and ex- 
periments. Project option. 


271/571. BASIC PROBABILITY 
ENGINEERS 

Probability theory including: sample spaces: 
discrete and continuous random variables; 
functions of random variables; marginal and 
joint probability, density and cumulative 
distribution functions; and moments. 
Prerequisite, Math 165. 


FOR 


Italian 


126. INTENSIVE. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN 
For motivated students with no previous 
creditable training in Italian. Intensive 
training in all language skills. Equivalent of 
110, 120. Credit, 6. 


| Linguistics 


700K. INTRODUCTION TO STYLISTICS 
(See English 700K) - 


700L. INTRODUCTION .TO 
STRUCTURES IN POETRY 
(See English 700L) Credit, 2. 


700M. LANGUAGES OF ORAL POETRY 
(See English 700M) 


Management 


110. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTERS FOR 
BUSINESS 

The BASIC and FORTRAN computer 
programming languages; use of the computer 
for business data processing and problem 
solving. 

201. PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT 
Fundamental principles and practices of the 
managerial process in business enterprises. 
214. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Principle and _ policies followed by 
Management in recruitment, development, 
direction, and control of personnel. 


FORMAL 


Marketing 


201. FUNDAMENTALS OF MARKETING 

The role of marketing in our economic and 
social structure. The planning, distribution, 
pricing and promotion of goods and services 
to consumer and industrial markets, viewed 


as internal’ activities of the firm, and as ~ 


shaped by environmental forces. 


210. BUYER BEHAVIOR 

Analysis of buyer motivation and buying 
behavior. Explanatory theories of consumer 
market behavior and models of the decision- 
making process for winning patronage. 
Prerequisite, Mktg 201 or permission of 
instructor. 


222. MARKETING COMMUNICATIONS 
Development of effective marketing com- 
munication strategies based upon an un- 
derstanding of the characteristics of 
audiences. 
communications theory applied to ad- 
vertising and other promotional problems. 
Prerequisite, Mktg 201 or Poe of 
instructor. 


722. MARKETING MANAGEMENT 
Marketing concepts of _ planning, 
organization, control, and decision-making 
from the viewpoint of the business executive. 
Stress on tools available for analysis and 
control of marketing activities. Prerequisites, 
BA 406, 411, 422, 440, 456, and 457. 


Mathematics and Statistics 


100. MATHEMATICS IN THE MODERN 
WORLD (E) 

A cultural presentation of some 
mathematical ideas to demonstrate both the 
scientific and the humanistic value of the 
subject. Open to math majors for non-major 
elective credit. 


101, 102, 103. ALGEBRAIC REVIEW, 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY WITH ELEMEN- 
TARY FUNCTIONS, PRECALCULUS 
TRIGONOMETRY, (respectively) 

Algebraic Review—A_ rapid review of 
algebraic manipulations and definitions 
utilized in calculus. Topics include common 
subsets of the real numbers; sums, products, 
and quotients of polynomials; factoring, 
rational expressions; exponents and 
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Conceptual material from 


radicals; linear and quadratic equations; 
radical equations; linear and quadratic 
inequalities; equations and _ inequalities 
involving absolute values. 4 class hours for 
1/3 semester. Credit 1. 


‘Analytic Geometry with Elementary Func- 


tions—An introduction to the function 
concept and analytic geometry. Topics in- 


clude relations and functions; one-to-one 


functions and their inverses; linear, 
quadratic, and other polynomial functions; 
exponential and logarithmic functions; lines; 
conic sections. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
101. 4class hours for 1/3 semester. Credit, 1. 
Precalculus Trigonometry—An introduction 
to trigonometry covering: those topics con- 
sidered absolutely essential for standard 
calculus, including definitions and graphs of 
cosine, sine, tangent, cotangent, secant, and 
cosecant; essential identities; introductory 
triangle trigonometry. Prerequisite, Math 
102. 4 class hours for 1/3 semester. Credit, 1. 


110. ELEMENTARY TECHNIQUES OF 
MATHEMATICS (E) 

Including. sets, logic, numbers, counting, 
functions, and graphs. Credit not allowed 
those who have taken former course Math 
111, Math 112, or any calculus course. 


115. ELEMENTARY LINEAR ALGEBRA (E) 

Designed for and required of students in the 

School of Business Administration. Topics 

include systems of linear equations, vectors, 
matrices, determinants. Markov chains, 
linear programming, and the application of 
these topics to business situations. Credit not 

given after Math 167. 


116. CALCULUS FOR BUSINESS 1 (E) 

Functions, limits, differentiation, and ap- 
plications to business. Credit given for only 
one of the courses 116, 118, 127, 131, 135, 
137, 146. Prerequisite, high school algebra. 


117. CALCULUS FOR BUSINESS II (E) 
Integration, functions of several variables, 
and applications to business. Credit given for 
only one of the courses 117, 119, 132, 136, 
138. Prerequisite, Math 116. 


127. CALCULUS FOR THE LIFE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES I (E) 

Introduction to differential and integral 
calculus. Applications to the life and social 
sciences are stressed. Credit given for only 
one of the courses 116, 118, 127, 131, 135,, 
137, 146. Prerequisites, high school algebra, 
analytic geometry. 


135. CALCULUS I (E) 

Introduction to differential integral 
calculus of functions of a single variable: 
continuity, derivatives, extrema, curve 
sketching the integral, elementary  in- 
tegration techniques. Primarily for students 
in the sciences. Credit given for only one of 
the courses 113, 116, 118, 122, 133, 135, 153. 
Prerequisites, high school algebra, plane 
geometry, trigonometry, and analytic 
geometry of lines and conic sections; or Math 
130. 


136. CALCULUS II (E) 

Continuation of Math 135. Limits, marta 
derivatives, integration techniques, integrals 
as limits, improper integrals, theorems of 
Cauchy and Taylor, infinite series and power 
series, smooth curves. Credit given for only 
one of the courses 117, 119, 124, 125, 134, 
136, 154. Prerequisite, Math 135 or Math 
122, 123 taken in 1971-72. 


x 


165. MULTIVARIATE CALCULUS (E) 
Functions of several variables, partial 
derivatives, multiple integrals, theorems of 
Green, Stokes, and Gauss. Prerequisite, 
Math 173, 183 or Math 132, 136, 138. 


225. ADVANCED GALCULUS I : 
Elementary topology of the line and 
Euclidean n-space, continuous functions, 
Riemann integration, infinite series and 
power series. Not for credit after Math 325. 
Prerequisites, Math 165, 166 or Math 
174, 184 and Math 167. Math 200 may be very 
helpful but is not necessary. 


385/700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
Individual study of a selected problem for 
qualified students. By arrangement. 


Statistics 


121. ELEMENTARY STATISTICS 

Nature of statistics; description of data; 
sample distribution; statistical theories and 
dispersion procedures; regression and 
correlation, time series. Not open to students 
who have completed Stat 315, Psych 241 or 
245, or Soc 247. 


290. STATISTICS ‘FOR. THE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction to basic principles of statistics 
necessary in the business world. 


Mechanic al and 


Engineering | 

702. THERMODYNAMICS 

Review of classical thermodynamics and 
conventional energy conversion systems. 
Introduction to kinetic theory of gases, and 
statistical thermodynamics. Selected topics 
in chemical thermodynamics, 


Aerospace 


Microbiology 


140. BIOLOGY OF MICROORGANISMS (E) 
The microbial world, including history, 
structure, growth, ecology, physiology, 
pathogenesis, and microbial genetics. 
Lectures supplemented with visual aids. 


Music 

101. INTRODUCTION. TO MUSIC (C) 

Open to all students not majoring in music. 
Previous musical training not required. Basic 
music materials, principles of design, and 


cultural significance of representative works , 


from the ninth century to the present. 


108/700A. AFRO-AMERICAN MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS (C) . 

Spirituals, blues, song, jazz and classical 
music of Afro-Americans. 


120. PIANO CLASS 
Group instruction at the elementary level. 
- Credit, 1. 


205/505. MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
MUSIC (C) ) / 
Chant and organum through Renaissance 
motet and madrigal. Reading, listening, score 
study, analysis. For 205, prerequisite, Music 
201 and permission of instructor. 


243/ Zoos. CHORAL MUSIC IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION é 
- Problems of voice, choral repertoire for 
junior and senior high school, rehearsal 
techniques, organization and structure of 
secondary school choral program. 


713. ANALYSIS OF MUSIC LITERATURE 
1600-1750 (C) 

Representative compositions from each 
period. Analysis by score and sound of the 
various musical forms and media. 


741. SUPERVISION AND.ADMINISTRATION 
OF MUSIC [C) 

The function of the music supervisor, and 
administrative problems in public school. 
742. RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION (C) 


Individual research projects in selected 
areas of Music Education. 


Philosophy 


105. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY (C) 
Some of the most important general 
questions, ideas, theories, and methods of 
inquiry which have given direction to 
Western thought. 


110. ETHICS (C) 
Classical and contemporary theories con- 


- cerning policy formation and the justification 
_of personal decisions and ways of life. 


125. INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC (C) 

The nature of critical thinking, including the 
functions of language, the structure of 
deductive arguments, and a glimpse at in- 
ductive methods. 


203/503. CONTINENTAL RATIONALISM (C) 
Representative philosophical texts, with 
concentration on authors of major historical 
influence such as_ Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, and Pascal. Prerequisite, one 
semester course in philosophy. 


Physical Education and Exercise 
Science 


100. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


’ Courses in sport, dance and other forms of 


physical activity available to all students. 


260. INTRODUCTION TO SENSORIMOTOR 
TRAINING AND MENTAL RETARDATION 
An analysis and interpretation of the sen- 
sorimotor domain of the mentally retarded 


_with practicum exposure to training 
programs for such a population. 


278. PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 

Application of basic physiological concepts 
of the program of physical education, em- 
phasizing physiological effects and ad- 
justments accruing from participation in 
physical activity. Prerequisite, Zool 135. 2 
class hours, one 2-hour laboratory period. 


666. HISTORY OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SPORT 

Developments in sport at educational in- 
stitutions from the age of unorganized play to 
the present. Prerequisite, PE 561 or PE 662. 


784, SEMINAR IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SPORT 

Analysis of selected topics in the philosophy 
of sport. Independent study and reports with 
group critique of papers. Prerequisite, PE 
564. 

813. MEASUREMENT THEORY AND 
HUMAN MOVEMENT RESEARCH 

The theory of the construction of evaluative 
instruments in human movement. Emphasis 
on a critical examination of existing 
measurement devices. 

843. NEUROMUSCULAR FATIGUE 

Analysis of fatigue and recovery processes in 
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_ gross human motor activity. Prerequisites, Ex 


Sci 621, 742, 813, and Stat 561. 


Physics 


141. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS I (E) 
Mechanics, sound, heat using trigonometry | 
and algebra, but no calculus. Intended for 
pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-veterinary and 
some science major students; biological 
applications. Prerequisites, Math 130 or 
equivalent previously or concurrently. 


Political Science 


100. AMERICAN POLITICS (D) 
Introduction to constitutional principles and 
public policy making in American national 
government. Democratic theory, major 
national political institutions, electoral 
behavior, and public policy questions. 


150. COMPARATIVE POLITICS (D) 
Introduction to political structures, 
processes and comparative national 
development in parliamentary, one-party, 
and other political systems. The relationship 
of cultural values to institutions, emphasis on 
such forces of change as democracy, in- 
dustrialization, and revolution. 


201/501. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 

Development of political thought and its 
relation to cultural and institutional growth 
from the time of the Greeks to the end of the 
Middle Ages. 


254/554. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (D) 
The nation-state system and conceptions of 
national interest in modern world politics. 
Emphasis on forms and distribution of power, 
making of foreign policy, and adjusting. 
321/521. THE PRESIDENCY 

Constitutional and political aspects of the 
presidency in legislation, administration and 
conduct of foreign and military affairs. The 
President as party leader. Prerequisite, Pol 
Sci 100 or permission of instructor. 


324/624. METROPOLITAN POLITICS 
Problems of metropolitan areas; actual and 
possible political approaches to their 
solution. Emphasis on the role of parties, the 
development of political leadership, existing 
political institutions, and pressure group 
activity. Prerequisite, Pol Sci 218 or per- 
mission of instructor. 


Psychology 


101. ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY (D) 

The basic approaches and concepts of 
modern psychology. Examples of perception, 
conditioning, cognitive processes, social 
behavior, tests and measurements, and 
personality. The heuristic value of these 
concepts and approaches in considering 
some of the problems of society. 


141. PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS (D) 
Introduction to the ways questions about 
behavior are formulated and then tested 
through experiments. Lectures and 
laboratory experiences involving concepts 
from many areas of psychology are used to 
expose psychology majors to the procedures 
utilized in designing, conducting, and 
reporting experiments. Prerequisite: Psych 
101. 

145. STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Introduction to statistical principles and 
techniques as applied to psychological data. 


250/550. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Neural bases of behavior, current issues in 
physiological psychology; psychobiological 
investigations of learning, sensory processes, 
motivation, and instinctive behavior. 
Prerequisites, Psych 101 and Zool 101 or 
permission of instructor. 


260/560. CHILD BEHAVIOR AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Psychological development of the child, in- 
cluding language, emotions, intelligence, 
social behavior, motivation, and personality. 
Open to psychology majors and non-majors. 
Prerequisite, Psych 101. 


263/563. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
The development, the emotional, social and 
intellectual adjustment of the adolescent. 


301/601. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychological facts and principles. of 
development, learning, and measurement as 
applied to educational situations. 
Prerequisite, Psych 101. 


325/625. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Etiology, symptoms and therapy of behavior 
abnormalities including neuroses, psychoses, 
epilepsies, speech disorders, and mental 
deficiency. Prerequisite, Psych 101. 


871/872. CLINICAL PRACTICUM 
By arrangement. 


_ Public Health 


123. DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 

Development of understanding and attitudes 
* relative to personal, family and community 
health needs. Attention to’ mental and 
physical well-being, drugs, sexuality, 
communicable and chronic diseases and 
health services. 


304/604. SCHOOL HEALTH 

Fundamental concepts and skills in 
development of a comprehensive school 
health program. Emphasis on diagnosing 
school health problems, identifying com- 
munity health resources, health curriculum 
construction and program evaluation in 
school health. Stresses the meaning of 
bringing school health educators and 
community health educators together to plan 
health experiences for school age children. 


340/640. PUBLIC HEALTH STATISTICS 
An introductory course in _biostatistical 
methods, covering the following topics: 1) 
graphical methods, 2) random sampling, 3) 
normal distribution, 4) tests of hypotheses, 
including single and two-population tests, 5) 
confidence intervals, and 6) categorical or 
discrete data analysis. 


382. SUPERVISED FIELD TRAINING 

A summer field training program with an 
official health agency, approved by the 
Division. Must be under faculty supervision. 


385. PROBLEMS 

Qualified seniors with permission of the 
department may arrange for independent 
work on special problems. 

700. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
HEALTH 

Special investigational or reséarch problems 
in public health for advanced students. The 


PUBLIC 


scope of the work may vary to meet specific . 


conditions. 


702. ADVANCED METHODS IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


We 
Health education efforts that have in- 
fluenced community health. Individual study, 
programming and research methods. 


782. SUPERVISED FIELD TRAINING (IN-° 


TERNSHIP) 

For students majoring in public health. 
Significant opportunity for supervised field 
observation and professional experience in 
selected public health agencies. Assignments 
in either associate function or internship. 


Rhetoric 

100. RHETORIC OF LANGUAGE AND 
WRITING (B) 

Emphasizes writing, editing and rewriting to 
attain clarity in the use of words, syntax and 
organization. Develops skill in using various 
kinds of definitions as writing structures and 
tools of inquiry. 


110. RHETORIC OF LANGUAGE AND 
SPEAKING (B) 

Designed to improve students’ skills in in- 
terpersonal and public communications 
situations. Selection, arrangement and 
development of ideas and materials for 
communication. 


Slavic Languages and Literature 


780. SEMINAR: STRUCTURE OF SLAVIC 
Selected problems in the structure of con- 
temporary Russian and Polish (and perhaps 
other Slavic languages). Prerequisite: 
knowledge of a Slavic language or per- 
mission of instructor. 


Sociclogy 


101. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY (D) 
The fundamental terminology of sociology 


and intensive discussion of selected topics — 


from a sociological point of view. 


251. URBAN SOCIOLOGY (D) 

A comparative analysis of cities and of 
urbanization with special reference to 
demographic characteristics of urban 
populations, urban ecology, and urban social 
structure. 


256. RACE RELATIONS (D) 

The social, economic and political aspects of 
racial and ethnic problems in the United 
States, plus briefer consideration of similar 
problems in Africa and Asia. 


260. SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL (D) 
Sociological social psychology, examining 
individual and group behavior in the context 
of structured social arrangements. Topics 
include socialization, motivation, the social 
control of behavior, attitudes and behavior, 
the self-concept, and some aspects of 
collective behavior. Materials drawn from a 
variety. of perspectives, ranging from 
behavioral social psychology and field theory 
to symbolic interaction and 
ethnomethodology. 


275. SOCIAL PROBLEMS (D) 
The distribution and interrelationships 
among some types of deviance and 
disorganization; crime, mental disorders, 
addiction, suicide, family tension. Theories of 
causation; research projects. 


{ 


Spanish 


110. ELEMENTARY SPANISH 

For students with no previous creditable 
training in Spanish. Intensive practice in 
language skills. 
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130. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 

For upperclassmen who have completed 
Spanish 110-120, and freshmen and transfer 
students found qualified by placement 
examinations. Training in language skill, 
with emphasis on speaking and un- 
derstanding; readings in cultural and 
literary texts. 


315/615. SPANISH LITERATURE TO 1500 
Poema de mio Cid, Libro de buen amor, 
Celestina and other selected texts. ; 


Related Courses in the Bilingual-Bicultural 


_ Institute 


The following courses related to Spanish are 
offered as part of the Bilingual-Bicultural 
Institute. 


290A/700A. SOCIOLINGUISTIC ASPECTS 
OF BILINGUALISM (C) . 

Bilingualism in its social context as deter- 
mined by cultural and political constraints 
and including a survey of ianguage of 
language encounter processes. Emphasis on 
inner-city ethnic nuclei. Taught in English; 
knowledge of Spanish required. 


290B/700B. CASE GRAMMAR THEORY AND 
SPANISH 

The evolution of case grammar and ‘the 
analysis of Spanish deep structure in terms 
of a more modern theory of case grammar as 
provided by the insights of Chafe, Anderson, 
Cook and Aid. Taught in English; knowledge 
of Spanish required. 


290C/700C. DIALECTOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN SPANISH 

The dialects of Spanish spoken in the 
Western Hemisphere, including those of the 
Hispanic minorities in the U.S. Students 
expected to do research or field work. 
Taught in Spanish; knowledge of English 


required. 


126. ELEMENTARY PORTUGUESE— 
INTENSIVE 

Emphasis on the oral aspect. Designed to 
allow completion of Portuguese 110 and 120 
in one semester. 10 class hours. Credit, 6. 


Theatre 


115. INTRODUCTION TO THEATRE (C) 
Introduction to the art of the theatre: a 
survey of aesthetics, elements, forms, and 
contributing artists; its influences and place 
in our culture. 


Zoology 

101. INTRODUCTORY ZOOLOGY (E) 
Principles of zoology including cell structure 
and metabolism, heredity, development, 
behavior, evolution, ecology, and the 


_ anatomy and psychology of the major groups _ 


in the animal kingdom. Background for 
understanding current biological problems. 


' 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE 
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ACCTG 120 
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 ACCTG 
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INTRO FINAN ACCTG 3CR 
300028 MTUWITKF 7-45 hERT 117 
300040 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 222 
INTRC TC MGRL ACCTG 3CR 
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BUS INFG SYSTEMS 3CR 
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_ FINAN RPTG I 3CR 
300856 MTUWTHF 10215 HERT 224 
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301127 MTUWTH 8.50-10-05 HERT 107 
FED INC TAXES 3CR 
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301399 MTUwTHF 11230 
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iM 
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1M 
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1M 
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301666 TUTH 10215-12230 MILL 315 
INTRG PHYSICAL ANTKH 3CR 
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CONN VALLEY RESEARCH 3CR 
302476 MTUWTHF 1-00 MACH wW-17 
N AMER INOTANS C 3CR 
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SPEC SESS, 6/10 — 8/3 WEST INDIES 
303014 BY ARRGT 
FLD CRSE IN CLT ANTh 6CR 
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303286 BY ARRGT 


BASIC DRAWING Cc 3CR 
303553 MTUwW 7245-10.00 BART 225 
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THE 10215-12230 BART <él 
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PAINTING [II 3CR 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-6 
305989 BY ARRGT 
1-6 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
306250 BY ARRGT © 
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ART 520 PAINTING I 
1M 306527 MTUWTHF 2.00-4.15 
ART 524 PAINTING III 
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COMSTU 210 INTERPERSCNAL COMM C 3CR 
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1M 317546 MTUWTHF 1.00 GRES. | 20a LEC 1M 325107 MWF 10-15 ERK F 
, ,! Ba Ay FERN H 
COINS’ 700 SPECIAL PRCBLEMS 1-6 LAB 1M 325202 MW 1-0C—4030 . 
1M 217813 EY ARRGT 
COINS 701 ADV COINS TCPICS 6CR oe 
1M 318089 BY ARRGT —E-X-E-R-C—-I-S-E S-C-I-E-N-C-E | 
ond ihe Rs asta ays 3 EXCSCI 260 SNSRMTR TRNG/MTL RET 3CR _ 
COINS 900 DCCTURAL GISSERTATN 1245 1M 325474 MTUWTFF 10615 CUr De ae 
iM 418623 PY ARRGT EXCSCI 278 EXERCISE PHYSICLOGY hy SCR 
LEC 1M 325741 MTUWTHF 9.00 BOYD 25i 


LAB 1M 


325846 BY ARRGT | 


DEPT COURSE SCHEDULE TITLE CCRE CR 
SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES  BLEG RCC 
EXCSCI 813 MSRMT THRY IN RESRCH 3CR 
iM 326117 MTUWTHF 9.00 BOYD 30 
EXCSCI 843 NEURCMUSCULAR FATIGU 3CR- 
1M 326389 MTURTHKF 10615 BOYD 249 
F-O-R-E-S-T-R-Y 
FOREST 225 MENSURATICN 3CR 
SPECIAL SESSION, MEETS 6/3 - 6/21 
1c 326656 MTUWTHF 8.200-5.30 F+CLO 312 
FOREST 525 MENSURATION — 3CR 
SPECIAL SESSION, MEETS 6/3 - 6/21 
1c 326923 MTURThF 8.00-5.30 FCLD 312 
F-R-E-N-C=H 
FRENCH 144 INTERM FRENCH GeOUBER 
1M 327199 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 102 
FRENCH 363 ACVANCED METHOCS - 3CR 
| 1M 327466 MTUWTHF 10615 hERT 111 
FRENCH 663 ACVANCEC METHOCS o 3CR 
1M 327733 MTUWTKF 10.15 FERT 111 


G-E-N-E-R-A-L B-U-S-I-N-E-S-S F-I-N-A-N-C-E 


GB FIN 201 


G-E-N-E-R-A-L 


iM 


M—A-N-A-G—E-M—E-N-T 


GENBUS 250 


1M 


GENBUS 260 


1M 


GENBUS 270 


1M 


G~E-0-G-R-A-P-H-¥ 


GEOG 


155 
1M 


G-E-C-L-C-G-¥ 


GEOL idl 
LEC 1M 
LAB 1M 
GEOL 388 
{ 1M 
GEOL 389 
1M 
GEOL 800 
1M 
GEOL 900 
1M 
G-E-R-M-A-N 
GERMAN 110 
1M 
GERMAN 126 
1M 
GERMAN 700 
1M 


CCURPCRATICN FINANCE 3CR 
328004 MTUWTEF 9.00 KERT 207 

B-U-S- I-N-€—S=5S 

ADMINISTRATIVE STAT 3CR 
328276 MTUnTHF 1.00 FERT 207 

INTRC TC LAW 3CR 
328543 MTUWTHF 7245 HERT 207 

REAL ESTATE - 3cR 
328810 MTUWTHF 7245 HERT 206 

INTRC TG HUMAN GEGG 0 3CR 
329086 MTUWTHKF 11230 vCR4 161 

'PHYSICAL GECLOGY —E 3CR 
329353 MWF 9.00 MOR4 161 
329458 TUTH 1-00-4230 WCR4 161 

. SPEC PR-UNCERGRAC. 1-6 

329725 BY ARRGT 

FIELD PROBLEMS 2-6 
3299S7 BY ARRGT 

MASTERS THESIS 1-10 
3230261 BY ARRGT 

PH G DISSERTATION 1-15 
330538 BY ARRGT 

ELEM GERMAN 3CR 
330805 MTUWTHF 1.200 KERT 114 

INTENS ELEM GERMAN 6CR 
331071 MTUhW 10615-12230 ERT 117 

| THE 10.215-12.30 HERT 117 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1-3 


331348 BY ARRCT 
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H-1-S-T-0-R-¥ 


HIST 100 wEST THOT/INSTIT c 3CR 
iM 331615 MTUwWThF 10.15 FERT 206 
HEST 150 GEV AMER CIv TO 1L&7é C2 HHSGR 
1M 331887 MTUwTHF 9.00 HKERT 206 
HIST 151 DEV AMER CIV 1876 ON C 3CR 
1M 332158 MTUWTHKF 11.230 FERT 210 
HIST 202 ERLY MIC AG 300-1100 Cc 3CR 
1M 232425 MTUWTHF 10.15 hERT 210 
HIST 240 -EUR SOC FIST FM 1785S ‘6 3CR 
iM 332697 MTUwTEF 9.00 FERT 210 
HIST 328 US CCNST HIST I Jah 4 6 3CR 
iM 232964 MTUWTHF 11.30 FERT 206 
HIST 502 ERLY MIC AG 30C-1100 3CR 
1M 333235 MTUWTHF 10.15 FERT 210 
HIST 540 “EURC SCC FROM 1749 3CR 
1M 333502 MTLATHF 9.CO0 FERT 210 
HIST 628 US CCNST HIST I 3CR 
1M 233774 MTUWTKF 11.30 FKERT 206 
I-N-0-U-S-T E-N-G-I-N & O-P R-E-S—E-A-R-C-H 
IE 256 DATA PR & INFO HAND 3CR 
1M 234045 MTUWTKF 9.00 FERT 224 
Ie 260 DES MAN—MACH SYS I 3CR 
1M 334312 MTUWTHF 10.15 FERT 211 
IE 271 ~ BASIC PRCB FOR ENGRS 3CR 
iM 334564 MTUWTHF 11.30 FKERT 211 
IE 556 DATA PR & INFC HAND 3CR 
1M 234851 MTUWTHF 9.00 FERT 224 
Ie 560 CES MAN-MACEF SYS I 3CR 
1M 335122 MTUWTHF 10.215 FERT 211 
1€ 571 BASIC PROB FOR ENGRS 3CR 
1M 335394 MTUWTHF 11.30 FERT 211 
I-T—A-L-I-A-N 
ITAL 126 INTENS ELEM ITALIAN 6CR 
1M 335661 MTUWTKF 7.245 FERT 108 
MTUWTHF 10.15 FERT 108 
L-I-N-G-U-I-S-T-I-C-S 
LING 7COK INTRO STYLISTICS 3 CR 
SEE ENGL 700K 
LING 7OOL INTRG FORM ST PCET 2 CR 
SEE ENGL ZOOL 
LING 70CM LANG GF GRAL PCET 3 CR 
SEE ENGL 700M 
M—-E-C-H & A-E-R-O-—-S-P-—A-C-E E-N-G-I-N 
MEA E 144 MECHANICS I 3CR 
1M 335938 MTUWTKF 9.00 FERT 20S 
MEA E 265 "FLUIC MECKANICS 3CR 
1M 336209 MTUwTEF 10.15 FKERT 205 
M&A E 702 _ THERMCDYNAMICS 3CR 
1M 336471 MTUWTHF S200 KERT 211 
M—A—T—H-E-M—A-T-I-C-S 
MATH 100 MATE IN MOC WORLE E 3CR 
1M 336748 MTUWTHF 7.45 GRES 201 
MATH 101 ALGEBRAIC REVIEW 1CR 


MATH 101,102, ANC 103 ARE SEPARATE 1 CREDIT 
COURSES. EACH wItLL BE GIVEN FCR CNE-THIRD OF THE 
SUMMER SESSICNe STUDENTS MAY PRE-REGISTER FCR ONE 
OF THE FOLLCWING COMBINATICNS ANC NO CTHER 

101, 102 AND 103 

101 ANO 102 

101 


x 


“MATH 


DEPT CCURSE SCHECULE 
SEC NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEETING TIMES 


CORE CR 
BLOG RCGM 


MATh 102 AND 103 ARE LISTED AS MEETING BY ARRGT, 


BUT wILL MEET AT THE SAME TIME AND IN THE SAME 
RCOM AS MATH 101. 


1M 
102 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 
MATH 
MATH 
MATH 
MATH © 
MATH 


MATH 385 


337019 MTUWTHF 10.15 
ANAL GECM/ELEM FUNC 


GRES 


SEE COMMENT UNDER MATH LOL 


337261 8Y ARRGT 
PRECALC TRIG 


SEE COMMENT UNDER part 101 


337558 BY ARRGT 
ELEM TECH MATH 
337825 MTUWTHF 7245 
337647 MTUWTHF 10215 
ELEM LIN ALG 
338118 MTUWTRF 9.00 
336130 MTUWTHF 11.30 
BUSINESS CALC L 
338407 MTUWTEF 10.15 
BUSINESS CALC II 
338679 MTUWTHF 11.30 
CALC LIFE-SOC SCI I 


. 336946 MTLaTFF 11.30 


CALCLLUS I 
339217 MTUWThF 9.200 
MULTIVAR CALCULUS 
339489 MTUWTFF 9.00 
ACVANCEC CALC I 
339756 MTUWTHF 10.15 
SPECTAL PRCBLEMS 
340020 EY ARRGT 
ADVANCEC CALC I 
340292 MTUWTHF 10015 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
340569 EY ARRCGT 


M—A-N-A—G-E—-M—-E-N-T 


110 
1M 
2M 

201 
iM 
2M 

214 
1M 


MGT 


INTRC 8LS CCMP 
340836 MTUWIFF 9.CO 
340858 MTUWTFF 1.200 

PRINCIPLES CF MGT 
341129 MTUWTFF 9.200 
341141 MTUWTHF 10215 

PERSCNNEL MANAGEMENT 
341418 MTUWTHF 11.230 


“—1-C-—R-O-—B- I-G-L—-C-G-Y 


MICBIC 140 
1M 


BIOL CF MICROCORGNSMS 
341680 MTIUWTHF 9.00 


M—A—R-K-E-T—I-N-G 


MKTG =. 201 
1M 
2m 

MKTG 210 
1M 

MKTG = 222 
1M 

M-U-S-I-C 

MUSIC 101 
1M 

MUSIC 108 
LM 

MUSIC 120 
LM 

MUSIC 205 
LM 

MUSIC 243 
LM 


FUNC OF MKTG 
341957 MTUWTHF 9.00 
341975 MTUWTHF 11.30 
BUYER BEHAVIOR 
342240 MTUWTHF 11.30 
MKTG COMMUNICATIONS 
342517 MTUWTHF 10.215 


APPRECIATICN-INTRC 
342785 MTUWTHF 9.00 

A-A MUSIC & MUSICIAN 
343050 MTUWTHF 10.15 

PIANC CLASS 
343327 MTUWTHF 10.15 

GCTHIC & RENAISSANCE 
343595 BY ARRGT 

CHCRAL MUS SEC EC 
343866 MIUWTHF 11.30 


E 
GRES 
GRES 

E 
GRES 
GRES 

E 
GRES 

E 
GRES 

E 
CRES 

E 
GRES 

E 
GRES 

Ec 
GRES 


GRES 


201 
1CR 


ICR 


3CR 
225 
225 

3CR 
217 
225 

3CR 
225 


3CR 
201 


3CR 


GOTHIC & RENAISSANCE 
1M 344137 BY ARRGT 
MUSIC 700A AFRC-AM MUSEMUSICIAN 
1M 344404 MTUWTHF 10.15 
MUSIC 7008 CHORAL MUS/SECCNO ED 
1M 344676 MTUWTHF 11.30 
MUSIC 713 MUS LIT 1600-1750. 
1M 344943 BY ARRGT 
MUSIC 741 SUPRV & ADMIN GF MUS 
1M 245214 MTUWTKF 7.45 
MUSIC 742 RESEARCK IN MUS ED 
1M 345486 MTUWTHF 9.00 
P=H-Y-S E-D—, S-C-H-O-O-L O-F 
PE G02 INTER SWIM 
1M 345753 MTUWTHF 2.15. 
PE G20 BALLET I 
1M 246024 MIUWTHF Ge ou } 
PE G45 BCWL I 
iM 346296 MTUWTHF 2.15 
PE G55 GOLF 
1M 346563 MTUWTEF 3.30 
PE G67 TENNIS I 
1M 346830 MTUWTHF 7.45 
PE 666 SCHECLGE SPORT HIST 
iM = s« 347101 MTILBTHF 2.15 
PE 700 SPECIAL PRCBLEMS 
‘1M 347373 BY ARRGT 
PE 700A SEM IN PHIL CF SPRCT 
1M 347640 MTUWTHKF 10.15 
P—H- I-L-C—S—C—P-H-Y 
PHIL 105 INTRC TG PHIL 
1M 347S17 MTUWTHF 11.30 
2M 347939 MTUWTHF 1.00 
PHIL 110 ETHICS 
1M 348200 MTUWTHF 2.15 
PHIL 125 | INTRC TO LOGIC: 
1M ~~ —- 348472 MTUWTEF 3.230 
PRIL 203 CONTINENTAL RATNLISM 
1M 348749 MTUWTHF 10015 
PHIL 503 CONTINENTAL RATNLISM 
1M 349010 MTUWTHF 10.15 
' 
P-H-Y-S-I-C-S 
PHYSIC 141 INTRC PHYSICS I 
LEC 1M 346262 MTUWTEF 9-00 
LAB 1M 349387 MTUW 10.215 
P—-O-L-I-T—I-C-A-L S-C-—I-E-N-C-E 
PCLSCI 100 AMERICAN POLITICS 
1M 349654 MTUWTHF 10.215 
POLSCI 150 COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
1M 349921 MTUWTHF 9.00 
PGLSCI 201 ANCIENT PCL THCUGHT 
iM 350190 MTUWTHF 10.15 
POLSCI 254 INTERANTL RELATICNS 
1M 350467 MTUWTHF 11230 
PGLSCI 321 AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 
- 1M 350734 MTUWTHF 9.00 
POLSCI 324 METRCPCLITAN POLS 
iM 351005 MTUWTHF 11.30 
POLSC1 385 SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
1M 351277 BY ARRGT 
POLSCI 501 ANCIENT PCL THOUGHT 
1M 351544 MTUWTKF 10.15 
POLSCI 554 INTERNTL RELATICNS 
1M 351611 MTUWTHF 11.30 | 
POLSCI 621 AMERICAN PRESICENCY 
1M 252087 MTUWTKF 9.00 
POLSCI 624 “ METRGPOLITAN POLS 
iM 352354 MTUWTHF 11.30 
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MUSIC 505 


‘3BCR- 
MCB 18 
3CR 
KERT 227. 
3CR 
COTG Cc 
3CR 
3CR 
MCB Pa 
3CR 
vob 2h: 
1CR 
NCPE POCL 
1CR 
NCPE 5g BS 
1cR 
BOYOo 8 
1CR 
BOYD 301. 
i 1CR 
BoYD 301 
“3CR 
FICK 14 
1-9 
3CR 
BCYD 251 
Co R3eR 
FERT 107 
FERT 107 
C 3CR 
HERT 107 
E. 3CR 
FERT 107 
) aerRUaCR 
HERT 107 
'3CR 
HERT 107 
Er 4GR 
FAS 109 
KAS = 202 
GC. -3CR 
KERT 201 
D 3CR 
FERT 201 
C.) eScR 
KERT 113 
D 3CR 
FERT 201 
C 3CR 
HERT 113 
0 eater 
hERT 113 
l- 
3CR 
hERT 113 
“3CR 
HERT 201 
3CR 
FERT 113: 
3CR 
RERT ; 


DEPT COURSE SCHECULE 


SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES 
POLSC1 700 SPECIAL PRCBLEMS 
1M 352621 EY ARRGT 

POLSCI 800 | MASTERS TFESIS 

1M —- 3352893 BY ARRGT 
POLSCI 900 PE D DISSERTATION 

1M  -3531€4 BY ARRGT 
P—0-R-T-U-G-U-E-S-E 
PORT 126 INTENSIVE ELEM PORT 

1M  —- 53431 MTUWTHF $.00-11.15 


TITLE 


P-S-Y-C-H-O-L-0-G-Y 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 


PSYCH 
PSYCH 
PSYCH 
PSYCH 
PSYCH 
PSYCH 
PSYCH 
PSYCH 
PSYCH 
PSYCH 
PSYCH 


PSYCH 


P-U-8-i-I-C 


101 


ELEMENTARY PSYCHE 
353708 MTUWTHF 10.15 
353720 MTUWTHF 10.15 

PSYCH METHODS 
353952 MTUWTHKF 7.245. 

STATISTICS IN PSYCH 
3254263 MTUWTHF 10.15 

PHYSIOLCGICAL PSYCH 
354530 MTUWIFF 11.30 

CHILD BEHAV & CEVEL 
354607 MTLWIHF 9.00 

ACCLESCENT PSYCH 


_ 355073 MTUnThF 9.00 


ELUCATIONAL PSYCH 


355340 MTUWTHF 7.45 


_ ABNORMAL PSYCH 

355617 MTUWITHF 11.230 
PHYSICLCGCCAL PSYCH 

355889 MTUWTHF 11.30 
CHILD BEHAV & DEVEL 

356150 MTUWTEKF 9.00 
ADGLESCENT PSYCH 

356427 MTUATHF 9.00 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCH 

356699 MTUWITEF 7.45 
ABNCRMAL PSYCH 

356966 MTUWTHF 11.30 
PRACTICUM I 

257237 BY ARRGT 
PRACTICUM II 

357504 BY ARRGT 


h-E-A-L-T-H 


DYN PRSAL & COM FLTE 
357776 MTUBTHF 11.30 
SCHCCL HEALTH 
358047 MTUWTHF 10.215 
PH STATISTICS 
358314 MTUWTHF 9.00 
FIELD TRAINING 
358586 BY ARRGT 
SPECIAL PRCELEMS 


358853 BY ARRGT 


SCHCCL REALTH - 
359124 MTUWTHF 10.15 

P H STATISTICS 
359396 MTUWIFF 9.00 

SP PROB-RESEARCH 
359663 BY ARRGT 

ADV METHOOS-HLTH EC 
359930 BY ARRGT 

INTRNSHP-FLC TRAING 
360204 BY ARRGT 

MASTERS THESIS 
3€0476 BY ARRGT 


CCRE CR 
BLOG RCOM 


HERT 


CRA 


CRA 


i=3 
I-6é 


1-9$ 


6cR 
212 


3CR 
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R-H-E-T-G-R- I-C 


RHET 100 RHET OF LANG ANC wR 
1M 360743 MTUhWTHF 9.00 
2M 360765 MIUWTHF LO™1L5 
3M 360787 MTUWTHF 11.30 
4M 360804 MTUWTHF 2.15 

RHET 110 LANGLAGE & SPEAKING 
1M 361070 MTUWTHF 10.15 
2M 361092 MTUWTHF 1.00 

S-L-A-V-I-C 

SLAVIC 780 SEM-STRUC OF SLAVIC 


1M 362713 MTH 9.00-11.15 


S-0-C-]-0-L-0-G-Y 


SOCICL 101 INTRC SOCIOLCGCY ., 
1M 362985 MTUWIhF 9.00 
2M 363006 MTUWTHF 11.30 

SOCIOL 251 URBAN SCCIOLOGY 


1M 3632768 MTUWITFF 9.00 
SOCIOL 256 RACE RELATICNS 

iM 363545 MTUWTHF 10.15 
SOCIOL 260 SOCIETY & INCIVIDUAL 

1M 363812 MTUWTHF 11.30 
SOCIOL 275 SOCIAL PRCBLEMS 

iM 364088 MTU®BTHF 1.00 


S-P-A-N-1-S-H 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH 
1M 364355 MTUWIFF 7.245 


SPAN 


SPAN 130 INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 
1M 364622 MTUWTHF 9.00 
SPAN 290A SCCICLING AS BILING 
1M 364894 MTUWTHF 10.15 
SPAN 2908 CASE GRAM TH & SPAN 
1M 365165 MTUwThF 9.00 
SPAN 290C CIALECT AMER SPAN 
1M 365432 MTUWTHF 11.230 
SPAN 315 SPAN LIT TC 1500 
1M 365709 MTUWTHF 10.15 
SPAN 615 SPAN LIT TQ 1500 
1M 365971. MTUWTHF 10.15 
SPAN 7COA SGCICLING AS BILING 
iM 366242 MTUTHF 10.215 
SPAN 7008 CASE GRAM TH & SPAN 
1M 366519 MTUTHF 9.00 
SPAN TOOC DIALECT AMER SPAN 


1M 366761 MTUTHF 11.30 


$-T-A-T-1-S-T-I-G-S 


STATIS 121 - ELEM STATISTICS 
1M 367052 MTUWTHF 7245 


STATIS 290 STAT FOR SBA 
1M 367329 MTUWIFF 9200 

T-H-E-A-T-R-E 

THEATR 115 INTRC TC THEATRE 


1M 3€7591 MTUWTHF 9.00 
2M 367618 MTUwTHF 10.15 


U-M-A-S-S_ (P-R-A-C-T-I-C-U-M) 


UMASS 200 PRACTICUM 
1M 367880 BY ARRGT 
Z-0-0-L-0-G-Y 
ZCOL 101 INTRC ZCOLCGY 
LEC 1M 368151 MwF 9.00 
LAB 1M 368256 TUTH 1200-4230 


BERT 


349 
336 


A \ 
JOHN ADAMS TOWER (SW) 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TOWER. (SW) 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING BLDG 
ARNOLD HOUSE 
B 
BAKER (CA) 
BARN 
BARTLETT HALL 
BOWDITCH HALL 


BOYDEN PHYSICAL EDUCATION BLDG 


BRETT (CA) 
BROOKS HOUSE 
BROWN 
BUTTERFIELD 


1a 


CAMPUS CENTER 

CANCE HOUSE (SW) 
CAPE COD 

CASHIN 

CHADBOURNE (CA) 
CHENOWETH LABORATORY 
CLARK HALL 

COLD STORAGE BUILDING 
COMMUNITY 

COOLIDGE TOWER 
COTTAGE B 

COTTAGE C 

CRABTREE 


i=] 


DAY SCHOOL 

DICKINSON 

DICKINSON HOUSE 

EMILY DICKINSON HOUSE (0H) 
DRAPER HALL 

DWIGHT (NA) 


{ti 


EDUCATION BUILDING 
EMERSON HOUSE (SW) 
ENGINEERING ANNEX 
ENGINEERING BUILDING EAST 
ENGINEERING LABORATORY 


I 


FERNALD HALL 

EUGENE FIELD HOUSE (0H) 
FLINT LABORATORY 
FOUNDRY 

FRENCH HALL 


Ia 


GOESSMANN LABORATORY 
GOODELL 

GORMAN 

GRADUATE RESEARCH CENTER 
DAVID GRAYSON HOUSE 
GREENOUGH (CA) 

GRINNELL ARENA 

GUNNESS LABORATORY 


1 


HAMPSHIRE HOUSE 
HASBROUCK LABORATORY 
HERTER HALL 

CURRY HICKS P E BUILDING 
HILTON HOUSE 

HOLDSWORTH HALL 


COTG-B 
COIG-C 
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[Ki 


= 


IA 


Ic 


Is 


1o |. 


Id 


Jum 


In 


I<. 


I= 


BUILDING ABBREVIATIONS 


INFIRMARY 


JAMES HOUSE (SW) 


‘JOHN ADAMS 


JOHNSON HOUSE (NA) 


KENNEDY TOWER (SW) 
KNOWLTON 


LEACH (NA) 
LEWIS 
LYON (NA) 


MACHMER HALL 

MACKIMMIE HOUSE 
MARSHALL HALL 

MARSHALL HALL ANNEX 
MARSTON HALL 

MCNAMARA 

MELVILLE HOUSE (SW) 
MIDDLESEX HOUSE 

MILLS HOUSE ) 
MOBILE MUSIC CLASSROOMS 
MOORE HOUSE (SW) 
MORRILL SCIENCE CENTER 
MORRILL SCIENCE CENTER, SECT IV 
MUNSON HALL 


NEWMAN CENTER 
NORTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION BLDG 


OFF CAMPUS 
OLD CHAPEL 


PAIGE LABORATORY 
PATTERSON HOUSE (SW) 
PEIRPONT (SW) 


-PROJECT TEN 


PUBLIC HEALTH BUILDING 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMIN 
SKINNER HALL 

SMITH COLLEGE 

SOUTH COLLEGE 
STOCKBRIDGE HALL 


THATCHER HOUSE 
THOMPSON HALL 
THOREAU HOUSE 
TOBIN HALL 
TOWER 1 


VAN METER HOUSE 


WASHINGTON TOWER (SW) 
NOAH WEBSTER HOUSE (OH) 
WHEELER 

WILDER HALL 

WYSOCKI HOUSE 


4 
ety a 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS/ AMHERST 


ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


1974-1975 


Registration Day 1, Undergraduate 
Registration Day 2, Graduate : 
Registration Day a avidin ves 

First day of classes 

Holiday , 

Monday class schedule will be followed 

_ Spring vacation begins after last class 
Classes resume 

Holiday . 

Monday class schedule will be feilowed 
Counselling period begins (classes not suspended) 
Counselling period ends 

Last day of classes 

Reading Day 2 

Final examinations begin 

Holiday 

Last day of final examinations, boneeter prs 


- Commencement 


MWF: 14 1414 TUTHS: 


Adopted by Faculty Senate 


May 11, 1972 
Monday January 
Tuesday January 
Wednesday January 
. Thursday January 
Monday February 
Thursday February 
Saturday March 
Monday April 
Monday April 
Friday April 
Monday April 
Saturday April 
Friday May 
Saturday May 
Monday May 
Monday May 
Wednesday May 
Saturday June 


1441414 


Associated Dates: Rosh Hashanah Sept. 27-28; Yom Kippur Oct. 6; 


1274 


Registration Day 1, Undergraduate 
Registration Day 2, Graduate 
Registration Day 3, Undergraduate 
First day of classes 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Monday class schedule will be followed 
Counselling period begins (classes not suspended) 
Counselling period ends 

Thursday class schedule will be followed 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class 
Classes resume 
Last day of classes 
Reading Day 


» 


- Final examinations begin 


Last day of final examinations, semester ends 


MWF : 2313.03) \ -TUTHS:. 
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Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Monday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Saturday 
. Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


BEDS (a be 


April 14, 


September 
September 
September 
September 
October 
October 
October 
November 
November 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


NOTES 


NOTES 


NOTES 


Administrative Officers 


University System 


Robert Wood, Ph.D., President of the University 


Ernest A. Lynton, Ph.D., Senior Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 


Peter B. Edelman, LL.B, Vice President for Poe 
Nan S. Robinson, M.A., Vice President for Planning 
Kenneth i Johnson, B.S., Treasurer 


_ Franklin K. Patterson, Ph.D., Secretary and Frank L. 
Boyden Professor of the University 


Adam Yarmolinsky, LL.B., Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Professor of the University 


Rev. Michael P. Walsh, Ph.D., Academic Adviser to the 
President 

_ Amherst Campus | 

Randolph W. Bromery, Ph.D., Chancellor 


Thomas B. Campion, M.S., Vice Chancellor for Ad- 
ministrative Services 


Robert W. Gage, M.D., Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs 


Robert L. Gluckstern, Ph.D., Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs and Provost 


Jean R. Leppaluoto, Ph.D., Associate Provost 


Robert L. Woodbury, Associate Provost for Special 


Programs 


Jeremiah M. Allen, Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty of 
Humanities and Fine Arts, College of Arts and 
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Sciences and Mathematics, College of Arts and 
Sciences 


Dean Alfange, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty of Social 
and Behavioral Sciences, College of Arts and Sciences 


Wendell R. Smith, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Business 
Administration 


W. Allen, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
Picha, Ph.D., Dean of the School of 


William D. Tunis, Ph. D., Dean of Admissions, Records 
and Fiancial Aid 


Ralph D. Jones, M.Ed., Registrar 
William F. Field, Ph.D., Dean of Students 
Barry W. Averill, B.S., Director of Health Services 


Frederick Preston, Ed.D., Acting Director, Student 
Development and Career Planning 


Richard A. Dent, J.D., Director of Financial Aid 


David L. Johnston, M.A., Director of the Department of 
Public Safety 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES AM oy UNIVERSITY ~ 
ORGANIZATION OF 1975 Term Expires Founded in 1863, ‘the University of Massachusetts i is one of 66 
: land grant colleges. and universities in the United States provid- 
Robert M. Abrams, M.D., Holyoke 1977, ing public education, research, and service. The University 
Stephen G. Breyer, Cambridge 1981 campus at Amherst, situated on 1,100 acres in the picturesque 
Bruce R. Carlson, Williamstown 1980 Connecticut River Valley, has approximately 22,700 students 
Catherine F. Clark, Dorchester 1981 and is served by a $200-million physical plant. The University 
Edmund J. Croce, M.D., Worcester 1977 has continually expanded to meet the growing needs of the 
Robert D. Gordon, Boston : 1978 Commonwealth. The University of Massachusetts at Boston ~ 
John W. Haigis, Jr., Greenfield 1975 opened in 1965 and currently enrolls approximately 6,850 
Joseph P. Healey, Arlington aan 1977 students. The new University of Massachusetts Medical School 
Mrs. Eliot S. Knowles, South Dartmouth 1975 - at Worcester opened: in the fall of 1970, and plans are present- 
Gavin D. Robertson, Worcester 1979 ly being developed for the establishment of a law center in 
Mrs. George R. Rowland, Ostervi/le 1979 Amherst. 
Richard Savini, Amherst, © 1975 At Amherst, a broad and continuous program is provided by 
Alan Shaler, Easthampton 1977 the undergraduate schools and colleges, the Graduate School; 
Mrs. Erline Shearer, Dorchester 1978 the Summer Session, and the Division of Continuing Educa- 
Ms. Muriel S. Snowden, Roxbury 1976 tion. Basic units are the College of Arts and Sciences, College 
Robert J. Spiller, Winchester 1981 of Food and Natural Resources; and the Schools of Business 
Ms. Kathryn Steed, Malden 1975 Administration, Education, Engineering, Health Sciences and 
Frederick S. Troy, Boston 1977 Physical Education. The University also has voluntary Army 
Christopher J. Welden, Springfield 1976 and Air Force ROTC programs, an active Phi Beta Kappa chap- 
Ex Officio ter, and more than 400 student organizations. Numerous cen- 


ters and bureaus actively serve the Commonwealth in such 
fields as government research, labor relations, natural resources, 
and population. 


Michael S. Dukakis, Brookline, Governor of the Commonwealth 
Robert Wood,-Linco/n, President of the University 

Nathan Chandler, Sterling Junction, Commissioner of Agriculture 
William Goldman, M.D., Welles/ey, Commissioner of Mental Health The University established the Division of Continuing Educas 
William J. Bicknell, Marshfield, Commisssioner of Public Health tion at the Amherst campus in 1970. The Division has ex- 


Gregory R. Anrig, Needham, Commissioner of Education . panded the concept of “student” to include adults attending 

“Michael P. Sullivan, Jr., Amherst, Chairman of the Board of credit-courses on a part-time basis, evenings or weekends, on- 
Selectmen campus or off, and persons participating in non-credit activi- 

Officers of the Board ties including conferences, workshops, and institutes. The Di- 


vision is self-funded, which means that fees paid by students 
contribute directly to the establishment and maintenance of 
programs. 


Joseph P. Healey, Arlington, Chairman 
Franklin K. Patterson, Cambridge, Secretary 


. James DeWolfe, Boston, Assistant Secretary 
Kenneth W. Johnson, Amherst, Treasurer The University has joined Amherst, Hampshire, Mount Holyoke 


and Smith Colleges in a five-college cooperative program, de- 
veloping specific Ph.D. programs as well as.operating a radio 
station and offering lectures, special courses, and inter-library 
loans. 


SUMMER SESSION '75 


One aspect of the University’s general reduction of expen- 
ditures of state funds is the decision to assign responsibility for 
the majority of Summer Session courses to Continuing Educa-, 
tion on a self-funding basis. A minimum number of courses 
known to be essential to graduation plans in many cases will be 
funded as usual. This decision, while taken to preserve an appro- 
priate range of Summer Session offerings, also necessarily en- : 
tails higher course charges to many students. Every attempt has — 

\_ . been made to present the options in a simple, clear fashion. - 
The University of Massachusetts is confident that out of a 
period of financial adversity an academically sound, student- 
oriented summer program has emerged, and that an innovative 
and comprehensive program will be available in 1976. 


| 


CALENDAR 


SUMMER SESSION 1975 


als 6 


Summer |: three week June session : 
Registration:Day: Hills Lobby, 9a.m.-1 p.m. and 5 p.m.-7 p.m. 
Classes begin 
Final day for dropping or adding courses | 
Summer | ends 


Summer I1: eight week main session 
Last day for advance (mail) registration 


Registration Day: Boyden Gymnasium, 9 a.m.-1 p.m. and 5 p.m.-7 p.m. 


Classes begin 

Final day for dropping and/or adding (graduate students) 
Independence Day holiday: no classes 
Final day for dropping and/or adding (undergraduate students) 
Final day for submitting pass/fail cards | 
Last day for dropping courses with a ‘‘DR’’ (graduate students) 
Summer I! ends 


May 29 
June 2 
June 6 

June 21 


June 13 
June 23 
June 24 
July 1 
July 4 
July 8 
July 8 
July 15 
August 15 


Design ty Mary Coppola and Kenneth Richaras, illustrations by William Rowe, Exotic Alphabets and Ornament, Dover Publications, 1974. 


INFORMATION 


AUDITING 


A student who intends to audit a course must register and pay 
the stated fees. There is no special audit fee. A student may 
rot change from graded status to audit status after the end of 
the Add/Drop Period (see calendar), A permanent record of 
audits will not be maintained for undergraduate students. 


CANCELLATIONS 


Continuing Education courses (coded ‘‘P’’, “D"’, ““E”’) are 
funded by course fees. In the event that instructional costs 
cannot be met, any course may be cancelled at the discretion 
of the Division. University courses (coded ‘’S”’) are funded by 
the state of Massachusetts and are also subject to enrollment 
minimums and may be cancelled at the discretion of the Co- 
ordinator of the Summer Session. Students who are affected 
by a course cancellation will be notified by mail or-in person 
on registration day. Students not wishing to enroll in alterna- 
tive courses will receive a refund for the cancelled course. 
Registrations are handled on a first come, first serve basis; stu- 
dents are advised to register early. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM 


Students must formally notify the Summer Session Registrar 
in writing of all Adds, Drops, and Withdrawals. Failure to use 
proper procedures (see ‘‘Course Changes’ section, page10 ) 
could result in an “F’’ being recorded as a final grade. Stu- 
dents dropping courses during the refund period will receive 
refunds only if proper procedures are followed. Please check 
the Academic Calendar for appropriate Add, Drop, and With- 
drawal periods. 


CORE REQUIREMENTS, UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


Courses which may be applied toward completion of Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts core requirements are designated by a 
capital letter, in parentheses, following the course title: e.g., 
Rhetoric (B); Humanities (C); Social/Behavioral Sciences (D); 
Math/Natural Sciences (E). 


CREDIT FOR SUMMER WORK 


All courses offered in the eight week summer session and in 
the three week pre-session carry degree credit and are equival- 
ent to courses offered at the University during the regular 
academic year unless specified otherwise. Credits obtained 

in these courses are ordinarily accepted as transfer credits by 
other colleges and universities. 


Students who are registering for graduate level work during 
the Summer Session and who desire to pursue an advanced de- 
gree at the University, must file an application for admission 
with supporting documentation with the Graduate Admissions 
Office. Once admitted to a degree program, a’student may 
transfer a maximum of 12 graduate credits earned prior to ad- 
mission into that program. 


A permanent record of courses taken in the Summer Session 
will be maintained by the following administrative units: 

For admitted undergraduates at the Amherst campus—Amherst 
Undergraduate Records Office, 213 Whitmore Building. 


For admitted graduate students at the Amherst campus—Gr -4- 
uate Records Office, Graduate Research Center. 

For. admitted Boston campus students—Boston campus Records 
Office. ; 

For all other students—Continuing Education Records Office, © 
Hills House North. 


ENROLLMENT 


Any person who has graduated from high school or who has a 
certificate of general educational development is entitled to 
enroll in undergraduate courses offered through the Summer 
Session of the University of Massachusetts at Amherst. The 
University assumes that the student will accurately assess his 
or her ability to take a college level course. It is the student’s 
responsibility to observe prerequisites for individual courses. 


Z 


The University invites superior high school students to begin 
their college education immediately upon graduation by en-. 
rolling in the Summer Session. For the highly motivated stu- 
dent, perhaps already convinced that his formal education will 
require graduate or professional studies, an early start may 
conserve valuable time. Similarly, students in financial need 
may find it less expensive to complete their undergraduate 
education in less than four years. Summer Session attendance 
can substantially reduce the time necessary to obtain a bach- 
elor’s degree. 


A Bachelor's degree is normally required for admission to grad- 
uate level courses unless otherwise stated in the catalog or un- 
less written permission to enroll is obtained following counsel 
with the teaching faculty member. 


Enrollment allows a student to take courses but does not imply 
acceptance into a degree program at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Note: In state-funded courses (coded “’S"’), priority for enroll- 
ment will be given to students matriculated in a University of 
Massachusetts degree program. 


EXPENSES 


In order to avoid delays at registration, students are encouraged 
to pre-register early by mail. A student cannot register unless. 
his/her bill is paid in full. Make check payable to the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. (See also Expenses Summary, page 6) 
TUITION for residents of Massachusetts (courses coded “gi'). 
University Independent Study (385, 386, and 
UWW); and Graduate Special Problems (700), Thesis 
(800) or Dissertation (900)* $15.00 per credit 
TUITION for non-residents of Massachusetts (courses coded 
“S"'); University Independent Study (385, 386, and 
UWW); and Graduate Special Problems (700), Thesis 
(800), or Dissertation (990) * $55.00 per credit 
COURSE FEE for all students (courses coded “’P’’, “D”, “E’’) 
$31.00 per credit = 
SUMMER SERVICES FEE (required for all students taking 
one or more courses coded “S” or “‘D" and stu- 
dents who reside on campus during the eight week 
summer session) ** $ 6.50 per week © 


HOUSING AND FOOD SERVICES Wes) ‘Students wish- — 


ing to live on campus should refer to Housing and 
Food Service information in this bulletin. 


“Effective June, 1975 by action of the Board of Tristens of 
the University of Massachusetts: Tuition shall be charged for 
Thesis (800) and Dissertation (900) of all graduate students. 
**Summer Services Fee entitles student to services and 
programs provided by University Health Center, Campus Center 
and Summer Activities Office. See descriptions listed under 
Student Services and Student Activities in this bulletin. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, AND SUPPLY EXPENSES 


Students should be prepared to pay for necessary books and in- 
cidental supplies. Certain departments make special charges 
for laboratory supplies or other materials. Payment for these 
fees will be due by June 6 for.courses coded ‘’P”’, by July 8 

for all other courses. (See Course Description section and/or 
Schedule of Classes for exact information concerning these 
fees, payable after the first class meeting.) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FEE (optional) 


Students may pay a $5.00 Physical Education Fee, which en- 
titles the student to the use of all PE facilities (e.g., pool, bowl- 
ing alley, gym) as scheduled by the Physical Education Depart- 
ment, a locker or basket (if available), towel and equipment 
rental. All services and facilities are regulated by the Physical 
Education Department. Payment for the Physical Education 
Fee should be made at the Ticket Office in Boyden Gymnasi- 
um, and the receipt taken to the Intramural Office where a 
Physical Education !.D. card will be issued. 


TUITION WAIVERS 


. Tuition waivers (e.g., University employees, cooperating teach- 
ers, graduate students, state college faculty) may be applied 
only to state funded courses coded ‘’S"’. Veterans may apply 
tuition waivers only to state funded courses (’’S’’) although 

GI Bill Benefits apply according to the total number of credits 
taken (all codes). 


Graduate students at the University of Massachusetts who have 
held Graduate Assistantships throughout the 1974-1975 aca- 
demic year are entitled to continue their waiver of tuition 
through the Summer Session, 1975. Such waivers apply only 
to state funded courses (coded ‘’S”’). 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Limited financial assistance may be available to qualified stu- 
dents continuing work in a University of Massachusetts degree 
~ or certification program during the Summer Session. Students 
must carry at least 6 credits in order to be eligible for consid- 
eration, and will be required to procure a statement from their 
academic advisor documenting the necessity for summer work. 
Information and application materials may be obtained from 
the Financial Aid Office (243 Whitmore Building) or from the 
Division of Continuing Education (Hills House North) begin- 
ning April 1, 1975, The deadline for returning applications 

to the Financial Aid Office is May 16, 1975. For further in- 
formation, please contact the Financial Aid Office at 545-0801. 


Law Enforcement Education Program. |n-service Law Enforce- 
ment Officers are eligible fo apply for aid under LEEP. Appli- 
cations may be obtained in room'100, Hills House North, or | 
243 Whitmore Building. Completed applications should be re- 
turned to the Director of Student Services, riils House North 
(Continuing Education students) or to the Financial Aid Of- 
fice, 243 Whitmore (full-time University of Massachusetts stu- 
dents). DEADLINE FOR SUBMITTING APPLICATIONS IS 
JUNE 30, 1975. 


na 
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_ tuition waivers only to state funded courses (“S‘’) although 
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. Tuition\Waivers (e.g., University employees, cooperating teach- 


ers, graduate students, state college faculty) may be applied 
Veterans may apply 


GI Bill Benefits apply according to the total number of credits 
taken (all codes). 

Graduate students at the University of Massachusetts who have 
held Graduate Assistantships throughout the 1974-1975 aca- 
demic year are entitled to continue their waiver of tuition 
through the Summer Session, 1975. Such waivers apply only 
to state funded courses (coded ’’S”’). 


HOUSING AND FOOD SERVICES 


University residence halls will be available to students wishing 
to live on campus during the June session and/or during the 
eight week main session. Information and applications may be 
obtained from the University Housing Office, Whitmore Build- 
ing. 

Residence halls will be open for occupancy at 1:00 p.m. on the 
day immediately preceding registration day and will close on 
the final day of classes. 


All rooms are provided with basic furniture, including beds and 
mattresses, desks, desk chairs, lounge chair, waste baskets, and 
bulletin boards. - 


Each student is responsible for providing ashtrays, pillows, bed 
linen, blankets, and towels. Linen service may be obtained by 
contract with a private linen service. 


Those students electing to reside off-campus may obtain off- 
campus housing information by writing to the Housing Office, 
235 Whitmore Administration Building, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, MA, 01002. 

The University Food Services will offer a 10-meal or a 15-meal 
ticket during the Summer Session. The menu for these meal 
tickets is multi-selective with seconds on all menu items except 
entree. Food may be purchased on a cash basis at snack bars | 
in the Campus Center and in Worcester Dining Commons. 


OVERLOAD OF CREDITS 


A full Summer Session course load is usually considered to be 
nine credit hours of University work. Students who wish to 
register for additional credits must secure approval as follows. | 


Undergraduates: 


1) Undergraduates pick up Summer Overload Request Form 


at the Registrar’s Office, 213 Whitmore Building. 

2) University students secure a signature of their academic 
dean; visiting students secure signature of the Coordina- 
tor of Summer Session (Provost’s Office). Previously en- 
rolled Continuing Education students secure signature 
of Continuing Education Director of Student Services 
(Hills House North). 

3) Return form to Summer Session Registrar, Whitmore 
Building. 

Note: A senior graduating in summer or the folowing January 
may register for 12 credits without extra permission, 


Graduate Students: 
1) Secure approval of the Director of Graduate Studies in 
major department. 
2) Return approval to Summer Session Registrar, Whitmore 
Building. 
PARKING 
All student, faculty, and staff motor vehicles driven on campus 


between the hours of 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day, must be registered with the Parking Office, Room 1, 


6 


Munson Hall. 
cle on campus provided that it is registered with the Parking 
Office and complies with published University regulations. 
Copies of those motor vehicle regulatians should be obtained 


at the Parking Office. Visitors with unregistered vehicles are re- 


quested to use the new multi-level Campus Center Parking Gar- 
age or parking meters unless a specific !ot is suggested. 

All areas are under roving security surveillance. Visitors may 
secure information at the parking control booths or at the 
Security Building. All inquiries concerning parking should be 
directed to the Parking Office, pater ty of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA, 01002. 


PASS/FAIL OPTION 


A regularly enrolled undergraduate student must be enrolled 
for 6 credit hours to use his or her pass/fail option, unless he | 
or she is an Education major. A non-Education major taking a 
course in Education may elect‘one other outside pass/fail 
course. Graduate students wishing to use the pass/fail option 
should consult both the Graduate School and the appropriate 
academic department. 3 


PASS/FAIL POLICY — SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


All courses given under the supervision of the School of Educa- 
tion, both graduate and undergraduate, are graded on a pass/ 
fail basis only. This is not optional on the part of the student: 
except in the following special cases: 

1) Students enrolled in the University of Massachusetts 
Master’s degree program are eligible to receive a letter 
grade. Graduate School and School of Education policy 
requires a minimum of 18 graded credits during the 33- 
credit-hour Master of Education program. 

2) The School of Education understands that a pass/fail 
mark is not acceptable to some institutions, e.g.,a — 
school district, university, company, etc. In such cases, 
the student should communicate the School of Education 
pass/fail policy to the institution and have a representa- 
tive contact the Academic Extension Services of the 
School of Education (208 Hills House North, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA, 01002, 545-3410) to re- 
quest an exception. Exception to this policy cannot be 
made, however, for regularly enrolled University of-Mass- 
achusetts students. Exceptions for non-University 
of Massachusetts students require the approval of the 
School of Education Dean of Academic Affairs and 
the Provost. 

In both cases, the student should make the request for a letter 
grade known to the instructor early in the semester so that the 
grade may be added to the roster at the end of the course. 


RESIDENCE, CERTIFICATE OF 


New students wno wish to register for state-funded courses 
(coded ‘’S”) and who are residents of Massachusetts must file 
a Certificate of Residence (see page 40) with the Bursar’s Of- 
fice in order to obtain a residential tuition rate. State of resi- 
dence does not affect Course Fee in Continuing Education 
courses (coded ‘P’’, “D’’, ““E’’), 


~-REFUNDS 


Refunds of Tuition, Course Fees and Service Fees will be made 
according to the following schedule except students enrolled in 
courses which are cancelled due to lack of enrollment. Such 
students will be given a refund for the cancelled course. 


REFUND SCHEDULE - Summer | 


June 2 - June 6 50% 


All students are permitted to have a motor vehi- - 


After June 6 oe ec NO.REFUND 
REFUND SCHEDULE - " Susnfrar tb he " 

‘June 24- June 30. 60% 

July 1 - July 8 ZO te, 

After July 8 NO REFUND 


Laboratory and materials fees are non- refundable: 


A student who is suspended or expelled from the University 
for disciplinary reasons forfeits all rights to a refund. 


THESIS, DISSERTATION AND PROBLEMS CREDIT 


Graduate students contemplating Special Problems, Thesis, 

or Dissertation course work (e.g., 700, 800, 900) during the | 
Summer Session or undergraduates contemplating Independent: 
Study (385, 386, or UWW) should seek the permission of the 
appropriate department heads and/or advisors. Credits for 
work in these categories will be treated as course work coded 
“S"' in this catalog (see ‘‘Expenses’’). A student who fails to 
properly register for such work will not receive an Identifica- 
tion Card and may not use University facilities. 
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EXPENSES SUMMARY 


IN-STATE 
UNDER- 
GRAD 


$31/ 
Credit 


$31/ 
Credit 


$31/ 
Credit 


$31/ 
Credit 


$31/ $31/ $31/ $31/ 


Credit Credit Credit Credit 
plus plus plus plus 
summer summer summer summer 


service fee} service fee | service fee | service fee 


$15/ $15/ $55/ $55/ 


Credit ' Credit Credit Credit 

plus plus plus plus 
summer summer summer summer 
service fee | service fee | service fee | service fee 


$31/ 
Credit 


--$31/ $31/ $31/ 
E Credit Credit Credit 
% 


* “S"' courses include all Graduate ‘Special Problems’’ (700), 
“Thesis” (800) and ‘‘Dissertation’’ (900) credits; a// undergrad- 
uate University ‘Independent Study” (385, 386) and ““UWW” 
credits. 


Summer Services Fee is $6.50/week or 8 X $6.50 = $52.00. 
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AND 
ACTIVITIES — 


STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Student Affairs under the direction of Vice Chancellor Robert 
W. Gage provides services for students’ non-academic needs. 
Student Affairs offices and departments, with a brief de- 
scription of services, are listed in this section. Location for 
some graduate student services may differ. See the section 

on the Graduate School under Student Affairs for additional 
information. 


ADMISSIONS, RECORDS, AND FINANCIAL AID 


Dean of Admissions, Records, and Financial Aid 
Dr. William D. Tunis, 255 Whitmore (5-0222) 
UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONS 

Director: Robert J. Doolan 

255 Whitmore (5-0222) 

. The Admissions Office is responsible for all administrative 
procedures with respect to undergraduate admissions to 
the University including liaison with high school guidance 
counselors and admissions standards set in coordination 
with the Faculty Senate, Provost and other academic 
departments. 

TRANSFER AFFAIRS 

Acting Director: Kathy L. Ryan 

208 Whitmore (5-0860) 

The Office of Transfer Affairs serves as a general resource 
center for all matters pertaining to the transfer process. One 
of the major functions of the office is to work with academic 
departments on campus and at the community colleges in 

a cooperative effort to provide smooth transition for the 
transfer student in academic programs from one institution 
to the other. 


REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 


_ Registrar: Ralph D. Jones 

- 213 Whitmore (5-0555) 

The Registrar’s Office is responsible for enrollment and 
registration of undergraduates, administrative procedures 
relating to course loads (adding and dropping courses), 
course of study, withdrawals, producing grade reports, 
transcripts, records of matriculation, maintaining perma- 
nent academic record cards and related activities. 
FINANCIAL AID 

Director: Richard A. Dent 

232 Whitmore (5-0801): 
The Office assists students with financial counseling and 
also aids in finding suitable employment, awards, loans, 
grants, scholarships, and assigning part-time work. The 
Financial Aid Office is responsible for administering all 
federal, state and private financial aid for the Amherst 
campus as well as coordinating all student employment. The 
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Financial Aid Office also has information concerning area em- 
ployment, scholarships, loans, etc. Students are advised to 
apply early for all financial aid. 

GRADUATE STUDENT AFFAIRS 

GRADUATE ADMISSIONS AND RECORDS AND FI- 
NANCIAL AID. | 

Associate Graduate Dean for Student Affairs 

Eugene B. Piedmont 

A217 Graduate Research Center (5-0666) 

GRADUATE ADMISSIONS AND RECORDS 

Graduate Registrar 

Robert M. Swasey 

A241 Graduate Research Center (5-0721) 

FINANCIAL AID 


Graduate School Business Manager 


Robert Staney 

A233 Graduate Research Center (5-0666) 

Awards of financial aid for graduate students are made 
through the various departments. Information or assistance 
not available from departments concerning assistantships, 
fellowships, internships, or traineeships, may be obtained 
from the Graduate Business Office. 


STUDENT DEVELOPMENT AND CAREER PLANNING 
CENTER 


Acting Director: Dr. Frederick Preston ; 
Berkshire House (5-0333, 5-2555) 

The basic mission of the Student Development and Career 
Planning Center is to provide a full range of psychological 
(personal, social and educational) and career counseling 
services to campus undergraduate and graduate students. 
Consisting of both intake and outreach components, the 
service seeks to assist students in acquiring self development 
skills which enable them to self-manage the whole gamut of 
personal problems and life planning decisions. Students are 
encouraged to consult with the staff on any topic that would 
appear to be even remotely connected with the broad interests 
of the staff or the services offered by the Center. Many 
come to talk over transient adjustment problems or personal 
difficulties that they'do not choose to share with friends, 
parents or instructors. Many seek help with decision making 
in vocational and educational matters. Most are dealing 
with problems of daily living that are part of college life. 
The Student Development and Career Planning Center is 
staffed by five career development specialists, five staff 
psychologists, a community development expert, and a 
specialist in the area of new student program development. 
All individual counseling contacts with members of the 
Center staff are strictly confidential. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 

Director: David L. Johnston 

Dickinson Hall (5-3111 emergency, 5-2121 business) 

The University Police, the Security Guard Force, and the 
University's Police Training Institute comprise the Department 
of Public Safety. The Department works closely with the 
Town of Amherst Police Department, the Massachusetts 
State Police, and other state law enforcement and public 
service agencies to provide high quality law enforcement, 
regulatory and public interest services for the Amherst 
campus of the University. It works also with federal law 
enforcement agencies, upon specific requests, to assist in 
the enforcement of relevant federal laws. 

The Campus Security Force is responsible for the security 
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of University property, provides protection of life and liberty, 
parking control, emergency transportation of sick and injured, 
guard services when valuables are being received and trans- 
ported, and is responsible for the enforcement of certain 
regulations established by the Board of Trustees. !n accor- 
dance with provisions of the Code of Student Conduct, © 
student 1D cards or other means of identification must be 
shown upon request to any properly identified member of 
the Department of Public patey) to enable them to perform 
assigned duties. 


The University Police have full police powers on all University 


lands and property: They are governed by federal, state and 
local laws and trustee regulations. The police are also guided 
by a code of ethics adopted by the International Association 
of College and University Security Directors. The University 


Security Guards are assigned to parking control duties during - 


the day and patrol of residence hall areas at night. They have 
authority to issue parking violation tickets, but otherwise do 
not have police power unless simultaneously serving as an 
Auxiliary Police Officer. 

They are also concerned with the night security of all buildings 
and property of the University, and patrol the campus in 
assigned areas. They may request unauthorized people to 
leave buildings after normal closing hours and assist author- 
ized people to enter buildings. 

Some security guard personnel are stationed.in residence halls 
to provide information, guard against loss of University pro- 
perty, keep out unauthorized persons, and work with the 
Heads of Residence and Area Directors to maintain order 

in residence units. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Health Center 

Director: Barry Averill 

Health Center (549-267 1) 

The Health Services, supported principally through your 
Summer Service fee, is organized to help you treat and prevent 
health problems. 

MEDICAL CARE 

Medical Director: Dr. Thomas McBride 

Patient Services Director: Leo Hall 

Nursing Director: Barbara McCarthy 

Students may seek unlimited consultations from the physi- 
cians, nurse practitioners, and nurses in the out-patient unit 
of the Health Services. Students may consult with one of 
these staff members on a walk-in basis or by phoning for 

an appointment (549-2600). Specialty services are also 
provided, including wart, allergy, and contraception clinics, 
immunization and nutrition counseling. Support services 
such as x-ray, laboratory, medical records, pharmacy and 
physical therapy are located in the Health Center. Emer- 
gency treatment is available 24 hours a day. The Health 
Center is also a hospital providing bed care for students with 
more serious illnesses. | 

The details of medical problems are held in strict confidence 
and will not be released to anyone without the patient's 
written permission, 

DIVISION OF MENTAL HEALTH 

Director: Dr. Leighton Whitaker 

302 Machmer (5-2337) 

Life at the University can sometimes become a perplexing 
experience, and you may find it helpful to talk out your 
feelings, sort out confusion, and develop new perspectives 
with a member of the Mental Health staff. Social workers, 


clinical psychologists, and psychiatrists are available for 
short term one-to-one consultations, and they also provide, 
group therapy and couples consultation when appropriate. — 
As part of your Summer Service fee, you are entitled to 
consult with any of the staff. No referral is needed and | 
records are confidential. 

DIVISION OF HEALTH EDUCATION 

Director: Jane Zapka 
The Health Education staff provides a broad range of pro- 
grams aimed at developing individual and community - 
responsibility for promoting optimal health. Discussions 
and workshops are offered to the community on such topics 
as nutrition, first aid, sexuality and alcohol. Opportunities 
for consumer slg include the Student Health Advisory 
Board. 

DIVISION OF ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 

The Environmental Health and Safety Division provides 
continuous surveillance of various campus situations, such 
as housing, food services, and fire and radiation protection. 
DIVISION OF DENTAL HEALTH ~ 

Director: Dr. Henry Lubin 

The Dental Health Division provides emergency dental care 
and dental education services as part of your health fee. 
Some routine and restorative care will be provided ona 
fee-for-service basis as time permits. Because staff and 
facilities are limited, you may be referred to a local dentist 
or. your family dentist for restorative care. 


HOUSING OFFICE 

Director: J. Bruce Cochrane 

235 Whitmore (5-2100) 

Housing in the University’s residence halls will be provided 
to students seeking such accommodations. Students seeking 
residence hall housing during Summer School should contact 
the Housing Office, 235 Whitmore See for further 
information. 


NON-RESIDENT STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Director: Dr. Helen Hill 

229 Whitmore (5-2300) 

This office is the coordinating agency for all services relating 
to students not housed in the University Residence Hall Sys- 
tem or the Greek Area. General assistance may be received 
by contacting the Office of Non-Resident Student Affairs 

in 229 Whitmore at 5-2300. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Acting Coordinator: Sheila A. McRevey 

Student Union (5-2351) 

Student Activities, which is comprised primarily of the Rivas: 
nized Student Organizations (RSO) office and the Program 
unit, is responsible for working with student organizations 
and governance groups in all areas of program development 
and in plementation, business and financial affairs of student 
groups, and development of policies and resources relevant to 
the activities and services of students and student groups. 
Currently there are approximately 500 student groups repre- 
senting the areas of social action organizations, publications, 
communications media, residence halls, student government, 
and special interest groups such as-cultural, educational, rec- 
reational, social, religious, and political. organizations. 

The major emphases of the Student Activities operation are: 
1) the personal development and education of students 
through counsel and training regarding leadership and - 
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organizational development, problem-solving, decision- 
making, effecting change, and interpersonal relationships 
within-organizations; 2) advice, practical experience, and 
development of skills in such areas as accounting, budgeting 
and other business practices; 3) provision of a computerized 
bookkeeping system in support of RSO groups; 4) providing 
resource materials and counsel regarding budgeting, purchasing, 
contracting, program selection and planning; and 5) the pre- 
sentation of wide spectrum of quality services and events for 
students and the University community. In addition to the 
Program and RSO pranches, Student Activities also includes 
Residence Area activities graduate student advisors, the 

_ Crafts program and staff in the Student Union, the Collegian 
Business Advisor, and the M.A.R.Y. Program staff. 

The following staff may be contacted for assistance: 

Sheila McRevey, Acting Coordinator of Student Activities; 
James Riley, Program Coordinator; Armand Demers, RSO 
Business Manager; Jill Cochrane and Bill Hasson, Program 
Advisors; Penny Worman, Crafts Supervisor; Charlie Berube, 
Collegian Business Advisor; and Lynn Nichols, M.A.R.Y. 
Program, Acting Director. 
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VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Director: Francis X. Cotter, Jr. 
241 Whitmore (5-1346) 


The Veterans Affairs Office provides assistance and coordinates ~ 


paperwork for students eligible for educational benefits 
through the Veterans Administration, either as veterans or as 
children of deceased or disabled veterans. They should present 
certification of eligibility at registration. If already receiving 
benefits, they should enroll again for them. Generally, the 

~ Veterans Uttice provides special assistance to the veteran in 
the areas of housing, part-time work, short-term loans, aca- 
demic and financial counseling, disabled veterans programs, 
and opportunities for state and federal benefits. Veteran out- 
reach services are also provided. 


STUDENT SERVICES 

Additional student services not under the auspices of Student 
Affairs but which play an important role in non-academic 
campus life follow. 


CAMPUS CENTER 


John W. Corker, Director, Room 818, Campus Center (5-0585) 
The Campus Center Director administers and coordinates the 
policies of the Campus Center Complex (which includes the 
Student Union Building and the new Campus Center). The 
duties include close coordination with the Campus Center 
Governing Board, serving on various committees concerned 
with student services, and supervision of the Campus Center 
Complex staff and services. Major areas of responsibility 
include the University Store, Campus Center Food Services, 
Lobby and Games Area, Campus Center Overnight Accommo- 
dations, Parking Garage, Print Shop, and Conference Operations. 


FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISOR 


Dr. Fred L. Schulten, 239 Whitmore Administration: 
Building (5-2843) 

The Foreign Student Advisor offers assistance to foreign 
students, faculty, and staff, and should be consulted in all 
matters pertaining to their official immigration status while 
in the United States. In addition, the advisor may be con- 
sulted regarding any other problems which a person from 
another country encounters while at the University, such as 
housing, financial matters, and personal relations. 
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SUMMER ACTIVITIES 4 


Each year the University of Massachusetts Summer Activities 
Committee offers a varied and balanced presentation of the 
arts, intramural sports, and recreational activities. Prominent 
musical artists and lecturers are engaged, and both national 
traveling art exhibits and exhibits of local artists are shown. A 
film series provides at least one film a week. The Summer 
Repertory Theatre presents plays of professional quality. Or- 
ganized sports include softball, volleyball, tennis, and badmin- 
ton. Individual participation is encouraged for swimming, out- 
ing trips, picnics, and crafts programs. All programs are coedu- 
cational. . 
‘Details of the Summer Program events and ticket information 
will be available at registration, the Student Activities Office, 
and the.Fine Arts Council Office. 
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REGISTRATION 


INFORMATION 


Advance registration may be accomplished by submitting regis- 
tration form and full payment to the Summer Session Regis- 
trar’s Office, Whitmore Administration Building, prior to June 
13. Course registrations and schedules will be arranged for per- 
sons applying by this date. Course registrations and scheduling 
will be handled on a “first come, first served”’ basis. Although 
every effort is made to accommodate scheduling requests, the 
University cannot guarantee enrollment in a particular course 
section, Early application will help to ensure a preferred sche- 
dule and will enable registration to proceed in a minimum of 
time. 


Students whose applications have been processed prior to June 
13 must still appear on Registration Day (Summer 1: May 29, 
Summer II: June 23) to obtain schedules. Applications for 
students who do not appear will be cancelled after the late 
registration period (ending June 6 for Summer |, July 8 for 
Summer I1), 


Registration forms are included in this Bulletin and may also 

be obtained from the Registrar’s Office, 213 Whitmore Admin- 
stration Building, from the Graduate School, Graduate Research 
Center or from the Division of Continuing Education; Hills 
House North, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA, 
01002. 

A. Advance Registration Procedure 

1. Review and select courses from this Summer Session 
Bulletin. 

2. Complete Summer Session Registration Application 
form. (Residency Certificate if applicable.) Use schedule 
line numbers and section numbers, given in the Schedule 
of Courses section. Students currently enrolled at the 
University of Massachusetts (either Undergraduate, Grad- 
uate, Boston or Continuing Education branch) should 
include their current student identification number in 
the appropriate section on the registration form. 

3. Mail form(s) and full payment to Summer Session, P.O. 
Box 835, Amherst, MA, 01002. Deadline: June 13. 

4. Confirm registration as follows: 

Summer | May 29 Hills House Main Lobby 
Summer I June 23. Boyden Gymnasium 

5. Course changes for Summer !I received prior to June 13 
will be processed. If received later, they must be taken 
care of on Reaistration Day (June 23). 

6. Secure Dining Commons tickets, if desired, through Din- 
ing Commons representative at Boyden Gymnasium on 
Registration Day; or see representative at the Central 
Food Service, Worcester Dining Commons, after Regis- 
tration Day. 

7. All fees must be paid in full before attending.classes. 

3. In-Person Registration Procedure 
Summer I: June 2-20 — At Hills House Main Lobby, 
Thursday, May 29, 9 a.m.-1 p.m. and 5 p.m.-7 p.m. 

1.. Review and select courses coded “’P’’ from this Summer 
Session Bulletin and from final Summer-! Schedule of 
Courses available at In-Person Registration. 

2. Complete application forms, using schedule line numbers 
and section numbers. Students currently enrolled at the 
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‘Summer I: 


1. 
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University of Massachusetts (either Undergraduate, Grad- 
uate, Boston or Continuing Education branch) should. 


include their current student identification number in 
the appropriate section on the registration form. 


. Have courses approved by Continuing Education repre- _ 


sentatives and name insured on class roster. 


. Pay course and fee bills at Cashier’s Table. 


. Complete dining arrangements, if desired, with Dining ~ - 
Commons representative at Hills House Main Lobby, cr 
at Worcester Dining Commons, after May 29. 

June 24-August 15 — At Boyden Gymnasi- 

um, Monday, June 23, 9 a.m.-1 p.m. (day students) and 

5 p.m.-7-p.m. (evening students). 

Review and select courses coded “’S’’, “’D’’, or “E” from 

this Summer Session Bulletin and from final Schedule 

of Courses available at Registration. 

. Complete application form usjng schedule line numbers 
and section numbers. Students currently enrolled at the 
University of Massachusetts (either Undergraduate, Grad- 
uate, Boston, or Continuing Education branch) should 
include their current student identification number in the 
appropriate section on the registration form. 

. Have courses approved by department representatives 
and name insured on class roster. 

. Pay all course and fee bills at Cashier’s Office. 

. Complete housing arrangements, if desired, with Housing 
representative at Boyden Gymnasium on Registration 
Day; or at Housing Office, 235 Whitmore Administra- 
tion Building, after Registration Day. 

. Complete dining arrangements, if desired, with Cinna 
Commons representative at Boyden Gymnasium; or, 
after this date, at Worcester Dining Commons. 


Course Changes — On Registration Day or at Summer 
Session Registrar’s Office after Registration Day. 


. Review and select courses from this Summer Session 
Bulletin and from final Schedule of Courses to be pub- 
lished in June. 

. Complete course add-drop form (available at Summer 

- Session Registrar’s Office, Whitmore Administration 
Building). 

. Secure departmental approval and have name entered 
on department roster for courses coded “’S”’ or “D”, or 
secure Continuing Education approval and have name 
entered on Continuing Education roster for courses 
coded ‘’P” or “‘E" before having the Registrar’s Office 

_ review it. — | 

. Pay any remaining bill at Bursar’s Office. 

. Submit completed course add-drop form and Bursar’s 
Clearance Card to Summer Session Registrar’s Office. 
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DE SCRIPTIONS ~ 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 
INFORMATION FOR COURSE SELECTION - 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


The COURSE DESCRIPTIONS and the SCHEDULE OF 
CLASSES in conjunction with the findl Schedule of Courses 
to be printed just prior to registration include all of the infor- 
mation needed to select a schedule of courses, Numbers pre- 
ceding the course titles conform to the following outline: 
000-099 Non-credit courses, non-quality point courses, en- 
trance deficiencies 


100-199 Undergraduate credit only-Lower Division 

200-399 Undergraduate credit only-Upper Division 

398/399 Honors Work ) 

400-499 Professional courses Which presume a bachelor’s degree 


500-699 Graduate credit only; courses corresponding to 200- 
399 series 


700-999 Graduate level courses 


Courses coded ‘’S"’ are state funded and registration priority 
is given to matriculated University of Massachusetts students. 
Courses coded ‘’P’’, ““D’’ and “‘E”’ are Continuing Education 
courses and are funded by student registrations. Costs vary... 
PLEASE BE CERTAIN TO ENTER CORRECT FEES ON 
REGISTRATION FORM. 


Two course numbers preceding a course title designate a course 
offered for both undergraduate and graduate credit. You must 
sign for either graduate or undergraduate credit—not both. 


The capital letters appearing in parentheses after course titles 
designate various categories of courses required for graduation. 
This designation is not necessary on the application form. 
When you have selected those courses you wish to take in the 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS section of this Bulletin, proceed to 
the SCHEDULE OF CLASSES and find the same course, its 
time and location, and line number. Specific registration in- 
structions are listed in the REGISTRATION section in this 
Bulletin. 

All courses are for three credits unless otherwise indicated. 

In cases of specifically arranged hours, the student and instruc- 
tor must agree on the number of credits to be earned. The stu- 
dent must indicate the desired number of credits on the appli- 
cation. 

Any of the following courses are subject to withdrawal if there 
is insufficient registration. 

Inquiries concerning information not included in this Bulletin 
should be addressed to: 


Summer Session 

Office of the Provost AN 
_ Whitmore Administration Building 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, MA 01002 


CODES AND SCHEDULES 
The course codes used in this catalog give you information regard- 
ing fees and schedules. To match appropriate course description 
with appropriate schedule make sure that the course code listed 
to the LEFT of department abbreviation in COURSE DESCRIP-: 
TION section of this bulletin matches the code listed in SECTION 
NUMBER in SCHEDULE OF CLASSES section. Appropriate 
fees are listed under EXPENSES. The following is a summary: 
Code S$: These courses are funded by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and students are charged at the current in-state 
or out-of-state tuition rates as appropriate. All code “S"" 
courses are scheduled to meet during the eight-week main ses- 
sion. Standard classes are 60 minutes in duration and are nor- 
mally scheduled to meet Monday through Friday. The stan- 
dard starting times are: 7:45 .a.m.; 9:00 a.m.; 10:15 a.m.; 
11:30 a.m.; 1:00 p.m.; 2:15 p.m.; 3:30 p.m. Variations from 
this schedule are shown in the SCHEDULE OF CLASSES sec- 
tion of this bulletin. Students registering for code ‘’S’’ courses 
are required to pay the Summer Services Fee. 


Code P: These courses are offered through the Division of 
Continuing Education and students are charged at the rate cur- 
rently established by the University. No distinction is made ac- 
cording to the state of residence. All code “’P’’ courses are 
scheduled to meet during the three-week June session. Stan- 
dard classes are three hours in duration and are normally sche- 
duled to meet Monday through Friday. There are a number 

of variations from this schedule and these are shown in the 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES section of this bulletin. Students 
taking only code ‘’P’’ courses or a combination of only code 
“P" and “‘E” are not required to pay the Summer Services Fee. 


Code D: Courses coded “D” are offered through the Division 
of Continuing Education with the appropriate fee. All code 
“'D"’ courses are scheduled to meet during the eight-week main 
session. Standard classes are 60 minutes in duration and are 
normally scheduled to meet Monday through Friday. Standard 
starting times are the same as listed under code “’S"’ and varia- 
tions are shown in the SCHEDULE OF CLASSES section of 
this bulletin. Students registering for code ““D" courses are re- 
quired to pay the Summer Services Fee. 


Code E: Courses coded “E”’ are offered through the Division 
of Continuing Education with the appropriate fees. All code 
“E’’ courses are scheduled to meet during the eight-week main 
session, Standard classes are three hours in duration and are 
normally scheduled to meet Monday and Wednesday or Tues- 
day and Thursday. The standard starting time is 7:00 p.m. 
Variations from this schedule are shown in the SCHEDULE OF 
CLASSES section of this bulletin. Students taking only code 
“E"’ courses or a combination of only code “’E” and ‘’P”’ are 
not required to pay the Summer Services Fee. 

Other Codes: Courses listed under SPECIAL ACADEMIC 
PROGRAMS AND SESSIONS do not fall within the above 
mentioned categories and are listed with special codes. The 
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fees vary according to the program or course and are itemized: 
with the description. Students taking ONLY Special Session 
_course work should pay only those fees listed for the special! 
course. If another course coded “’S’’ or “’D”’ is elected in addi- 
tion to the special course, the Summer Services Fee must be- 
paid at the eight-week rate. 


D ACCTG 120 INTRODUCTION TO FINANCIAL ACCOUNT- 
; ING 
Introduction to principles underlying the preparation of fin- 
ancial statements. Course Fee: $93.00. 

E ACCTG 120 INTRODUCTION TO FINANCIAL ACCOUNT- 
ING 
Introduction to the theory and practice of accounting princi- 
ples including assets, liabilities, owners equity and the prepara- 
tion of financial statements. Course Fee: $93.00. 

D ~ACCTG 130 INTRODUCTION TO MANAGERIAL AC- 
COUNTING 
Continuation of Accounting 120 with major emphasis.on the 
development and application of accounting data for planning 
and control. Prerequisite: Accounting 120. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 

D ACCTG 220 FINANCIAL REPORTING I 
Intensive examination of fundamental concepts underlying 
financial reporting. Current literature dealing with effects 
of alternative methods upon measurement of periodic income. 

__ Prerequisite: Accounting 130. Course Fee: $93.00. 

Ss ACCTG 221 FINANCIAL REPORTING I! 

Continuation of Accounting 220 and intensive examination 
of current authoritative pronouncements on accounting prin- 
ciples. Prerequisite: Accounting 220. Tuition - In-State: 
$45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 

Ss ACCTG 370 FEDERAL INCOME TAX PROCEDUKE 
Federal Income tax laws and regulations as they affect indi- 
viduals; preparation of tax returns. Prerequisite: Accounting 
120. Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 

D ACCTG 211/SBA 702 BUSINESS INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Data Processing methods and design of file structures as they 
relate to business information systems. Emphasis on the role 
of the accountant and manager in the design and operation 
of the systems. Complementary methods of providing infor- 
mation to management for purposes of control, planning, 
and decision-making. Prerequisites: Accounting 120, 130 and 
Business Administration 110 or equivalent. Course Fee: 


$93.00. 
AFROAERICOAN S11 ——EEC——=*x*=*—=~_™_l™*™=™*=™== 
s AFROAM 133 AFRO-AMERICAN HISTORY: CIVIL WAR 


TO PRESENT (C) 
Major issues and actions from the end of the Civil War to the 
rise of the Black Power Movement. Political and social his- 
tory includes Blacks in the Reconstruction governments, labor, 
education, migrations, urbanization and political organiza-. 
tions and movements. Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of- 
State: $765.00. 
AFROAM 152 BLACK RHETORIC 
Begins with the social and psychological implications of the 
adoption of English as a completely alien language. Traces 
development of the dialect, forms of expression necessitated 
by conditions of slavery; use of the Bible as a model for 
Black rhetoric; development of the sermon; evolution of the 
language of Black politics; and the use of satire as a means of 
communication. Tustion - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: 

* $165.00. 


Y% 


E ANSCI 121 INTRODUCTORY ANIMAL SCIENCE 
An introduction to animal agriculture and its scientific ap- 
plication in modern society. Topics include nutrition, gene- 
tics, physiology, pathology, behavior and economics. Large 


are evaluated in their roles in serving mankind. Course Fee: 


$93.00. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
i= ANTH 102 INTRODUCTION TO ARCHAEOLOGY (D) 


Examines the development of human cultures in the Old and 


Nee 
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New Worlds, and how archaeologists gained knowledge of 
them. Themes include the changing relationships between 
of cultures and their environments and the increasing complex- 
ity of culture. Materials fee includes films and slides. Mater- 
. jals Fee: $4.00. Course Fee: $93.00.  —_- : 
D ANTH 103 INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY ; 
Human evolution, human variation, racial classifications, 
racism, and modern theories of variation. Course Fee: 
$93.00. ‘ 
dD ANTH 104 INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY : 
Social and cultural anthropology dealing with variations 
- among societies in technology and economics, social and poli- 
tical organization, art, religion, and ideology. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 
D ANTH 290M CONNECTICUT VALLEY RESEARCH 
An introduction to the anthropological research possibilities 
of the Connecticut River Valley. Lectures deal with the pre- 
history, history, and contemporary society of the Valley. 
Field trips introduce the student to the various types of re- 
search, archaeological, documentary, and ethographic, rele- 
vant to study of the region. Course Fee: $93.00. 
S ANTH 390X HUMAN SOCIAL BIOLOGY: THE NAKED k 
APE REVISITED 
Analyzes the modern ‘‘human condition” and its cultural 
setting in terms of our “animal heritage.” Topics include hu- 
man aggression, sexuality, territoriality and disease, all of 
a which we share with our primate relatives. Readings from’ 
Robert Ardrey, Desmond Morris, and some recent literature. 
Prerequisite: High School Biology. Course Fee: $93.00. 
Ss -ANTH 377/677 SUMMER FIELD SCHOOL IN ARCHAEOL- 
OGY 


For description and fees see Special Session Section: 


D ART 100 BASIC DRAWING (C) 
Drawing in black and white, applying pencil, crayon, charcoal 
techniques to representation in line and tone, emphasizing 
sound observation and effective presentation. Course Fee: 

oa $93.00. 

E ART 100 BASIC DRAWING (C) 

Drawing in black and white using pencil, ink and wash, char- 
coal and crayon. Emphasizes sound observation and the 
creative development of the individual’s natural tendencies 
and ideas. Studio work complimented by a pair of films and 
three lectures on the important relationship of drawing to 
other arts: printmaking, painting, and sculpture. Students 
supply own drawing materials. Materials Fee: $1.00. Course 
Fee: $93.00. : 


D ART 117 INTRODUCTION TO THE VISUAL ARTS (C);) 
An examination of the diverse media of the visual arts from a 
‘opical rather than a strictly historical viewpoint. ‘Beginning 
with the fundamental techniques of formal.and stylistic anal- 
ysis, the course surveys a wide range of topics in the context 
of the relation of art objects to their cultures, creators, critics, 

- and public. Course Fee: $93.00. 

D ART 120 BASIC DESIGN (C) 
Two-dimensional design concepts arising out of work with 
specific problems in a variety of media. Course Fee: $93.00. 

E ART 190X PRINTMAKING WITHOUT A PRESS 
Basic study of materials and techniques of hand printing 

4 methods including relief printing, collograph and silk screen. 


iii Examination of the more sophisticated methods of printing 


Ba as Wenacbotien and ‘taglit by the use of slides, original 
prints, lectures and seminars. Materials fee’ covers general 
supplies. Students are expected to spend about $25.00 for | 
individual tools and materials. Prerequisite: Art 100, aa 
or equivalent experience in drawing. Materials dads $70.00. 


' Course Fee: $93.00. 
ART 210 INTERIOR DESIGN |! 


Introduction to graphics, interior layouts, normative and des- 
criptive evaluations, 2 and 3-point perspective drawing, archi- 
tectural measureation and theory of proportion. Being taught 


in conjunction with Art 330 Interior Design III. Prerequisites: 


Art 100 and Art 120 or equivalent. Course Fee: $93.00. 

ART 220 PAINTING! (C) 

Course for beginners and those with experience in painting. 

Work in acrylic and/or oi! paint. Color, composition, and 

specific painting skills are explored in terms of individual 

creative intention. Prerequisite: Art 100, 120 or equivalent 

experience in drawing. Course Fee: $93.00. 

ART 220/520 PAINTING | (C) 

Easel painting in oil and related media, based on elementary 

understanding of physical properties of medium, and encour- 

aging individual directions within limitation of sound com- 

position. Being taught in conjunction with Art 224/524 

Painting II!. Prerequisites: Art 100, 120. Course Fee: 

$93.00. 

ART 224/524 PAINTING III 

Continuation of Art 220. Being taught in conjunction with 

Art 220/520, Painting |. Prerequisite: Art 220. Course Fee: 

$93.00. 

ART 280/580 CERAMICS | (C) 

Involvement with form through the use of clay and related 

materials. Handbuilding and work on the potter’s wheel stress 

a creative, aesthetic approach and related ceramic history. 

Malpadie Art 100 and 120. Lab Fee: $10.00. Course 
ee: $93.00. 


ART 287 MODERN ART, 1880-PRESENT (C) 

The development of styles and concepts in modern painting 
and sculpture. Emphasis on major artists and movements: 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, Picasso, Matisse, Mondrian, Pollock, 
Louis, and David Smith; Dada, pUrieenistty and Pop Art. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 


“ART 330/630 INTERIOR DESIGN I! 


Planning, design; analysis and programming of interior spaces 
both residential and public. Study of interior materials, uses, 
applications, specifications and schedules. Being taught in 
conjunction with Art 210, Interior Design |. Prerequisites: 
Art 210 and 211 or equivalent. Course Fee: $93.00. 

ART 700A SEMINAR IN ART EDUCATION 

Investigation of new materials and methods leading to an ef- 
fective art program contemporary with our fine art culture. A 
review of recent literature in the field. Prerequisite: Under- 
graduate degree. Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of- State: 
$165.00. 


ASIAN STUDI ES teeter cera AREER EVES BO 


ASIANS 280 SUMMER INTERMEDIATE CHINESE 
Further training in the proficiency. of spoken Mandarin. Ex- 
planations of and intensive drills in advanced grammatical 
structures. To increase the knowledge of both orthodox and 
implified characters up to 1500 level. Introduction of mod- 
ern literary style and exercises in short essays and composi- ; 
tion. Prerequisite: Chinese 146 or one year of intensive 
Chinese. Lab Fee: $3.00. Tuition - In-State: $120:00, 
Out-of-State: $440.00. (Register for Chinese 280) 8 credits. 
ASIANS 290S INTENSIVE SECOND YEAR JAPANESE 
Intensive Second Year Japanese, covering basicajly Hibbett- 
Itasaka Lessons 1-34. Primary emphasis placed on exercise 
on grammatical constructions, One hour a day is set aside 
for conversation in Japanese, normally on the topics intro- 
duced by the day’s lesson. Prerequisite: first year Japanese. 


Lab Fee: $3.00. Tuition - In-State: $120.00; Out-of-State: 


$440. 00. (Register for Japanese 290S) 8 credits. 


ASTRON 100 EXPLORING THE UNIVERSE (E) 

Not open to Physical Science or Engineering majors. The 
earth, its structure and age, the moon, the sun, other plants 
and the origin of the solar system. Stars and galaxies, their 
birth and death. The universe, its structure and evolution. 
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Supplemented by occasional hours of evening observation. 
Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 

ASTRON 100 EXPLORING THE UNIVERSE (E) 

A survey of modern astronomy, including the space program,, 
in a non-mathematical fashion. Aided by slides, an observa- 
tional rather than historical approach is stressed. Time is 
divided between lecture/discussion and sky identification/ 
telescopic viewing. Course meets at Amherst College Observa- 
tory. Materials Fee: $3.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


ASTRON 190X UNIDENTIFIED FLYING OBJECTS 
UFO’s are seen in nearly every culture. But are they real? 


‘Patterns in these sightings are compared to psychological and 
astronomical events. Course examines the results of planetary 


space probes, the investigation by the U.S. Air Force, and six 
prototypes of UFO’s developed from case studies. Occasional 
sessions at Amherst College Observatory. Materials Fee: 
$3.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


Ss 


BOTANY 175 GENETICS AND EVOLUTION (E) 

For non-science majors. Attempts to demonstrate evolution- 
ary principles, starting with the cell and its workings.(meta- 
bolism), moving on to the mechanisms of perpetrating informa- 
tion (genetics) and finishing with Darwinism. Relates the ba- 
sic information to the practicalities of daily life. Tuition — In- 
State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION cen racemosa 


D 


BA 110 INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS COMPUTERS 
The BASIC and FORTRAN computer programming languages; 
use of the computer for business data processing and prob- 
lem solving. (Also listed as Accounting 110). Lab Fee: 
$15.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

BA 371 BUSINESS POLICY AND STRATEGY 

An integrative case course requiring application of the stu- 
dent’s skills, knowledge, and understanding to the identifica- 
tion and possible solution of practical problems encountered 
by general managers who are responsible at various organiza- 
tional levels for formulating strategies and their successful 
implementation. Tu/stion - In-State: ey 00, Out-of-State: 
$165.00. 


CHEMICAL Cx —[——[——h_——_S>>==== 
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CH E 125 CHEMICAL ENGINEERING FUNDAMENTALS 
Nature and scope of chemical engineering through study of 
selected chemical processes and of material and energy bal- 
ances, Prerequisite: Freshman Chemistry. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 


D 


CHEM 110 GENERAL CHEMISTRY ({E) 
The fundamental chemical laws and theories. A one-semester 
coverage of general chemistry that meets minimum prerequi- 
site requirements of Chemistry 160, but not of Chemistry 
127. Previous knowledge of chemistry not required. Lab 
Fee: $7.00. Course Fee: $124.00. 

4 credits. 
CHEM 111 GENERAL CHEMISTRY (SCI.) (E) 
The first course of a two-semester sequence (111, 112) cover- 
ing the fundamental chemical laws and theories. For students 
planning to take advanced courses in chemistry. Lab Fee: 
$7.00. , Course Fee: $93.00. 
CHEM 112 GENERAL CHEMISTRY (SCI.) (E) 
A continuation of Chemistry 11}. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
Il. Lab Fee: $7.00. Course Fee: $93.00, 
CHEM 160 ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (E) 
A one-semester coverage of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 110 or 112. Concurrent enrollment in Chemistry 
162 required. Prerequisite: Chemistry 110 or 112. Course 
Fee: $93.00. 
CHEM 162 ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAB P 
Laboratory applications of the chemistry taught in Chemistry 
160. Concurrent enrollment in Chemistry 160 required. 
Lab Fee: $10.00. Course Fee: $31.00. 


e 1 credit. 
CHEM 262/562 ORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR NON-MAJORS (E) 
The second semester of a two-semester sequence (261/561, 
262/562), which covers a survey of the principal classes of 
organic compounds and their reactions with emphasis on the 
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relation between structure and reactivity. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 261/561 or the equivalent of the first semester of 
a year course in organic chemistry. Concurrent enrollment 
in Chemistry 264/564 required. Course Fee: $93.00. 
CHEM 264/564 ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAB FOR 
NON-MAJORS 

Continuation of Chemistry 263/563, which is prerequisite. 
The experimental techniques of organic chemistry. Concur- 
rent enrollment in Chemistry 262/562 required. Lab Fee: 
$710.00. Course Fee: $31.00. 


S CHINESE 280 (For description see Asians 280) 
CLASSICS 
E CLSICS 100 GREEK CIVILIZATION (C) 


Introduction to the Greeks’ civilization through their myths 
with which they structured their reality and explained the 
unknown: the gods and creation of man, heroic and other 
ideal behavior, love and friendship, success and failure, the 
state and social justice. Examination of the influence of 
these myths and attitudes in shaping and limiting western 
civilization. Students are expected to write stories, plays or 
poems using the myths. Course Fee: $93.00. 


For Communication Disorders courses see Public Health 


D 


COMSTU 190 INTRODUCTION TO MEDIA 
PRODUCTION 

A study of the basic processes by which media (radio, televi- 
sion, film) content moves from idea through the creative 
process to finished program and a limited practical applica- 
tion of these processes in the studio. Course Fee: $93.00. 
COMSTU 201 ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Practical communication for students who want to go beyond 
the General Rhetoric Program in developing their ability to 
communicate ideas. Emphasis on one-to-group communica 
tion. Prerequisite: Rhetoric 110 or Rhetoric 110C. Course 
Fee: $93.00. 

COMSTU 203 ARGUMENTATION 

The framework for argumentation in our society: the use of 
evidence and the fundamentals of reasoning. Students apply 
these concepts by practical experience in persuasion, formal 
and informal debate, and courtroom debate. Emphasizes a 
solid knowledge of argumentation in the real world. Mater- 
jals Fee: $1.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

COMSTU 210 INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 
Study of the nature and effect of person to person speech 
communications. Emphasizes the behaviors of every day ver- 
bal and non-verbal communication that produce effects on 
ourselves, others, society and the future. The relationship of 
interpersonal to public communication is discussed. Course 
Fee: $93.00. 

COMSTU 228/528 MASS MEDIA IN SOCIETY (D) 

Mass Media as a major force in the American society. Empha- 
sis on cultural, economic, political and social effects. Prere- 
quisite: Communication Studies 121. Course Fee: $93.00. 
COMSTU 290X INTRODUCTION TO BOOKPUBLISHING 
The inside world of publishing is a mystery to the would-be 
author or editor. What takes place between the germ of an 
idea in a writer’s head and. a book on the best-seller charts? 
How do you approach a publisher, prepare a final manuscript, 
negotiate a contract? How does an editor decide what to 
publish? How does a publisher evaluate a manuscript, edit, 
manufacture, promote, sell and distribute it? Assignments 
include editing, proofreading and writing a book proposal. g 
Prerequisite: Serious interest in the field, good command of 
the language, including grammar; future writers and English 
majors preferred (graduate and undergraduate). Materials 
Fee: $5.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

COMSTU 290Y ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATION 
Addresses three sets of questions: 1) the function and effect 
of organizations within society; 2) the roles of individuals 
within organizations; and 3) the development of conditions 


A 


which facilitate adequate and effective communication with- 
in organizations. These topics are developed through relevant 
readings and by the use of games and simulations. Materials 
Fee: $3.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

COMSTU 390X CABLE TELEVISION ~ 

A study of recent developments in cable television, a 
thorough discussion of relevant issues, and an in-depth ex- 
perience in the production of origination formats. Attention 
given to FCC rules and the local franchise process. Explore 
the “public access” capabilities of cable. ommunication in 
terms of production styles, special sugars community © 
development and minority rights. Considerable use made 

of the production facilities in the television communication 
lab. Materials fee covers cost of video tape. Materials Fee: 
$17.00. Course Fee: $124.00. \ 4 credits 
‘COMSTU 715 DIRECTING THE FORENSIC PROGRAM 


COMPARATIV 
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For description and fees see acl Session Section. 
E LITERATURE z = 


COMLIT 204 CLASSICS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE I 
Major works from the earlier literatures of Europe in English 
translation, with emphasis on a major genre such as the epic 
or drama. The interdependance of art and general culture, 
shown through lectures on religion, sociology, politics and 
economics. Readings include Homer, Virgil, Chaucer, the 
Gawain poet, Cervantes, and Shakespeare. Course Fee: 
$93.00. ; 
COMLIT 290X ALTERNATIVES TO EXISTENTIALISM 
IN LITERATURE \ 
The search for self-knowledge and the relativity of truth in 
contexts other than the Existentialist: the religious stand- 
point of Vernanos; the aesthetic/ethical axis of Gide; the 
Marxist orientation of Doris Lessing (Marxist in a critical, 
rather than political sense) ; and Max Frisch’s psychological 
probing of the inner and outer levels of identity. Studies 
the diary or notebook form of the novel. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 


COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SCIENCE === 


E 


COINS 122 INTRODUCTION TC PROBLEM SOLVING 
Assumes no prior knowledge of computer science or col- 
lege mathematics. Use of FORTRAN on the UMASS 
time-sharing system with weekly programs and problems 
required. Prerequisite: High School Algebra. Materials 
Fee: $10.00. Course Fee: $124.00. deraaie 


COINS 122/422 INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEN, SOL- 
VING USING THE COMPUTER 
An introductory course in problem solving and FORTRAN 
programming for students from all disciplines. Focuses 
On concepts associated with problem solving valid for 
many types of problems. Use of FORTRAN on the 
UMASS time-sharing system. Laboratory included, . 
Lab Fee: $10.00. Tuition — In-State: $60.00, Out- 
of-State: $220.00. — 

4 credits (122) O credits (422) 


COINS 201/501 ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE PROGRAMMING 
A course covering basic ideas of computer hardware and 
principles of computer systems organization: input/output 
equipment, machine organization, logical design, elementary. 
data structures, and assembly janguage programming. Labs 
involve hands-on experience with programs, loaders and 
assemblers. Prerequisite: COINS 122/422 or programming 
experience. Lab Fee: $10.00. Tuition — In-State: $60.00, 
Out-of-State: $220.90. 
4:credits. 
COINS 701 ADVANCED COINS TOPICS 
A project-type course for second year graduates. Integrates 
and expands the student’s Knowledge of the field. Moder- 
ately large projects of implementation, design of computers, 
languages, operating systems, cybernetic simulation, theor- 
etical integration, etc. Prerequisite: permission of instruc- 
tor, 545-2744. Lab Fee: $10.00. Tuition — In-State: 
$90.00, Out-of-State: $330.00. 
6 credits. 


COlins 790 SEMINAR ON COMPUTER & INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 
Conferences, reports and lectures on topics not covered in 
regular courses. Prerequisite: permission of instructor, 545- 
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2744. Lab Fee: $10.00. Tuition - In-State: $15.00 per 
credit, Out-of-State: $55.00 per credit. 


é 1-6 credits 
LR ES EE I SP ET EI 
ECONOMICS 
D ECON 103 INTRODUCTION ie MICROECONOMICS 


(D) 
Introductory analysis of resource allocation and income dis- 
tribution through microeconomic theory. Specific problems 
illustrate the use of the theoretical precepts developed. Course 
/ Fee: $93.00. 
D ECON 104 INTRODUCTION TO MACROECONOMICS 
; (D) 
An introduction to the economic theory used to explain ° 
the behavior of the American economy. Emphasis on the 
macroeconomic goals of full employment, price stability, 
economic growth and balance of payments cpanel oa 
Course Fee: $93.00. 
E ECON 121 THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY (D) 
~ Reviews and analyzes the historical background of the 
world economy and its implications to current problems. 
Surveys early trade, mercantilism, colonialism, and multi- 
national corporatism. Current topics include balance of 
- trade, currency devaluation, food shortages, and the oil 
embargo. Course Fee: $93.00. 

E ECON 190X INFLATION AND/OR UNEMPLOYMENT? 
The current crises of inflation and unemployment, of reces- 
sion threatening depression, challenges our economy’s abili- 
ty to deliver the goods we need to survive. To decide what 
to do, we need to discover not only what has gone wrong 
with our economy, but what has gone wrong with our econo- 
mics, our way of understanding our economy. Examines the 
historical development of our economy, emphasizing the 
period from the 30’s depression, up to the present crisis. 
Materials Fee: $1.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

D ECON 203 INTERMEDIATE MICROECONOMIC 

‘ THEORY (D) 
Microeconomic analysis of consumers, firms, industries, and 
markets; rational decision-making under conditions of cer- 
tainty; balancing forces in a free enterprise economy. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 103. Course Fee: $93.00. 

D ECON 204 INTERMEDIATE MACROECONOMIC 
THEORY (D) 

Formulation and empirical testing of static and dynamic 
theories of aggregative income, employment, and prices 
with reference to fluctuation, growth, and economic fore- 

- casting. Prerequisite: Economics 104. Course Fee: $93.00. 


Humanistic Applications of Social and Behavioral Sciences in 
Educational Cluster 


D> EDUC 0031 THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COUNSELING 
For description and fees, see Special Session section. 
P EDUC 2700 THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COUNSELING 


An introduction to the theory and practice of basic verbal 
and non-verbal counseling skills, including a consideration 
of listening behavior, content and affective responses, 
leading and continuing responses, and a needs assessment 
guide. Films displaying Rogerian, Gestalt, and Rational 
_ Emotive theories of counseling are used. Evaluation by 
conjoint assessment and behavioral contract. Course 
Fee: $93.00. 
300 modules 

E EDUC 2805 HUMAN CRISIS: PRACTICAL AND PER- 
SONAL INTERVENTIONS FOR THOSE IN HELPING 
ROLES 
Examines varieties of crises in the human experience, e.g., 
drug, social and psychological, develops practical techniques 
and skills for effectively dealing with these situations. Each 
Person looks at his/her own style and attitudes related to 

; crisis ana crisis intervention. Counseling skills, crisis inter- 
vention techniques, and community resources and referrals 
are emphasized as a means of dealing with a crisis. Combines 
discussion, theoretics, and experiential learning. Course 


Fee: $93.00. y 
300 modules 
E EDUC 2855 HUMAN SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS AND 
A COMMUNITY 


An exploration of various human service organizations. 


Ss EDUC 8226 SEMINAR IN EDUCATION. 
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Examines our current or anticipated roles in the school or 
agency and the issues surrounding the organizations in the 
community, e.g., how agencies relate to the community, 
Organization, structure and process; power; intervention; 
change. Combines personal sharing, discussion, exercises, 
and readings. Course Fee: $31.00 per 100 modules. 
700-300 modules 
. EDUC 3022 PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
For description and fees, see Special Session section. 
D EDUC 3202 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
WORKSHOP IN MICROCOUNSELING 
For description and fees, see Special Session section. : 
D EDUC 7130 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
SCHOOL COUNSELING THEORIES 
For description and fees, see Special Session section. 
D _ EDUC 7145 GROUP ACTIVITIES IN COUNSELING 
(GROUP DYNAMICS) 
For description and fees, see Special Session section. 
Transdisciplinary Education Cluster 


S EDUC 3785 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
SUMMER ELEMENTARY METHODS POTPOURRI 

For description and fees, see Special Session section. 

Ss _ EDUC 3807 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING SECOND- 
ARY ENGLISH 
Class concentrates on contemporary philosophies and 
practices of the teaching of English in the high school 
new curricular questions, the teaching of reading and 
writing skills, the roles of poetry, drama, and fiction, 
new approaches to media study and such things as writing 
labs. Emphasis is on group activities, including micro- 
teaching exercises, role-playing, and the organization of 
individualized and small group instruction. Course fulfills 
the methods requirement for secondary certification and 
is recommended especially in the summer for teachers in 
the field and graduate students in the 1.S.L.E. Program. 
Lab Fee: $4.00. Tuition — In-State: $45.00, Out-of- 
State: $165.00. 


300 modules 
D EDUC 3946 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION THROUGH THE EFFEC- 
TIVE USE OF MEDIA 
For description and fees, see Special Session section. 
Planning and Management Cluster 
P EDUC 2705 WOMEN IN THE WORLD OF WORK: A 
PRESCRIPTIVE/DIAGNOSTIC APPROACH TO OCCUPA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
A consideration of the particular problems that women face 
upon entering the job market, and applications of these 
considerations to occupational education. The first part 
of the course approaches the world of work as the culmina- 
tion of historical, economic, and legal factors affecting the 
labor market. -The second part is diagnostic, meeting the 
individual needs of the members of the class. Materials Fee: 
$4.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


300 modules. 

P EDUC 5800 RESEARCH FOR NON-RESEARCH MAJORS 
For students who wish to become intelligent consumers of 
research rather than researchers. Focuses upon purposes, 
types (historical, survey, experimental, etc.), and methodology 
(statistics, experimental design, measurement and evaluation, 
etc.). Practical problems will be used. No mathematical skill 
is required. Course Fee: $93.00. 

300 modules. 

_'SSUES iN 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION IN THE SECON- 

DARY SCHOOLS 

Study of selected issues; theory and present practice with 

emphasis on determiners of curriculum, methods of teaching, 

individualization of instruction, and the role of evaiuation. 

Lab Fee: $3.00. Tuition — In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: 

$165.00. 300 modules. 


D EDUC 8231 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCA tu: 


TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING 

Designed to improve the critical thinking skills of classroom 
teachers. Deals with such topics as the structure of arguments; 
common fallacies of thinking; the functions of myth and 
metaphor in thinking; the logic of explanation; the analysis 
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Designs for Effective Learning Cluster 


D 


of classroom discourse; communications of the mass media, 
advertising, textbooks and educational innovation. Course 


Fee: $93.00. 
300 modules. 


EDUC 1580 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
INTRODUCTION TO URBAN EDUCATION 
Serves both as the entry level course for all urban education 
majors and as an introductory course for any students in- 
terested in this field. Explores the major social and political 
issues in urban education with special emphasis on the: 
impact, of racism on urban school failure, and specifically 
relates these issues to learning and teaching in urban schools. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

300 modules. 
EDUC 1626 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING 


For description and fees, see Special Session section. 


tS) 
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EDUC 4905 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
EDUCATION STATISTICS | 
introduces student in education to methods for reducing 
data to a few convenient descriptive terms and for drawing 
inferences concerning these terms from the data collected. 
Topics considered include: basic probability, frequency and 
probability distribution, measures of central tendency (mean, 
median, mode), measures of variability (range, standard de- 
viation), tabulation and graphing, measures of association, 
linear regression, sampling distributions, hypothesis testing, 
confidence intervals, and analysis of qualitative data. Tujstion - 
In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 
300 modules. 

EDUC 4910 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: COM- 
PUTER LAB WITH STATISTICAL APPLICATIONS 
Course supplements Educational Statistics | and provides an 
introduction to the skills required for working with the com- 
puter and for analyzing data collected during research in the 
Social Sciences. Topics covered in the course include: term- 
inal use, key punch use, use of time-sharing, and batch pro- 
cessing units, use of library programs and SPSS and Biomed 
for data analysis. Lab Fee: $10.00. Tuition - In-State: 
$30.00, Out-of-State: $110.00. 

200 modules 
EDUC 4915 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: CUR- 
RICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN URBAN SCHOOLS 
Course provides students with the opportunity to develop 
new and innovative curricula designed for urban schools. De- 
signed as a post-urban internship experience, course consists 
of lectures, seminars, and field experiences. Prerequisite: 
Urban Education majors only, Student Teaching Internship. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

300 modules 
EDUC 8691 WORKSHOP FOR INSERVICE GROWTH 


For description and fees, see Special Session section 


D 


EDUC 8790 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: AD- 
VANCED SEMINAR IN READING iit THE OPEN CLASS- 
ROOM 


For description and fees, see Special Session section. 


Educational Policy Studies Cluster 


D 


EDUC 2121 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
SECONDARY METHODS/CURRICULUM DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Basic concepts of future studies as applied to curriculum de- 
velopment and methods for the secondary school teacher. 
Prime focal points include crucial global issues (environment 
resource, and social justice) and their integration into the 
curriculum. An additional task is to work on the concept 

of “‘teacher’’ given the context of changing selves and society. 
Prerequisite: permission of the instructor, 545-2155. Lab 
Fee: $2.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


300 modules 
EDUC 2710 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: AD- 
VANCED PRACTICUM IN OPEN CLASSROOM EDUCA- 
TION 
Students work with pre-school children, ages 3-5, in open 
classroom. Areas of emphasis are appropriate curriculum de- 
velopment, classroom management, parent-teacher-child rela- 
tionships, analysis of how children learn including special 
needs children, and development of assessment skills through 
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observation. Videotapes are used. Prerequisite: previous éx- 
perience working with children and permission of instructor, 
545-2403. Course Fee: $93.00. 

300 modules. 


_ EDUC 2810 METHODS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCA- uh 


TION 
Explores a variety of methods and their theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects. Covers the relationships of methods and class-. 
room structure, curriculum, philosophy, and teaching style. 
Emphasizes experiential exercises with some lecture/discus- 
sion. Materials Fee: $3. 00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

300 modules 
EDUC 5210 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: FU- 
TURE AND GLOBAL STUDIES FOR TEACHERS 
Focuses on the need for a transdisciplinary, problem centered 
approach to contemporary problems. Content includes: 
Part | - An introduction to future and global studies with em- 
phasis on basic readings and group discussion. Part 11 - Work- 
shops to develop future and global studies curricula: impli- 
cations of basic goals, aims and objectives. Part II! - Work- 
shop implementation of units developed in Part II (including 
group discussions, simulations, role plays, etc.). Lab Fee: 
$3.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

300 modules 
EDUC 5085 FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
A study of selected problems and issues in modern education 
including educational aims, societal expectations of the * 
schools, church-state relations, professionalisrn, academic 
freedom, curriculum and methodological emphasis, urban 
education, and educational innovation. Students elect to 
study these problems through one of the following disciplines: 
educational sociology, educational history, educational philo- 
sophy, comparative education, or social psychology. Fulfills 
“Foundations’’ requirements for those students seeking 
Teacher Certification. Tu/tion - In-State: $45.00, Out-of- 
State: $165.00. 

300 modules 

EDUC 7630 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 


For descrivtions and fees, see Special Session section. | 
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ENGL 125 MASTERPIECES OF WESTERN LITERATURE 
(C) 
Readings from Homer, Greek tragedy, Plato, Dante, the Bible, 
Apuleius. Class discussion, with little or no lecture. Students 
will be expected to make up their minds about what these 
works “‘mean,’’ about whether or not their meaning is appli- 
cable to us, and whether or not these works make a coherent 
statement about the human condition. Course Fee: $93.00. 
ENGL 203 THE BIBLE: MYTH, LITERATURE AND 
SOCIETY 
Readings of selected books of. the King James Version Bible: 
the great myths; narrative, lyric and dramatic poetry; the bio- 
graphy of Jesus. Emphasis is on expansive themes and sym- 
bols and close reading of selected passages. The reading ; 
assignments and paper topics assume literary, not theological 
ends. Several short papers, one longer paper on a topic of 
the student’s own choosing and classroom discussion required. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 
ENGL 221 SHAKESPEARE (C) 7 
Patterns of comedy and tragedy in Shakespeare. The plays 
as literature: language, theme, character, structure. The 
plays as drama/theatre: theatrical imagery, interpretations, 
setting, rhythm. Lecture/discussion. Plays: A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, Richard I1, Henry 1V - 
Part 1, Troilus and Cressida, Hamlet, King Lear, The Tem- 
pest. We will see any live, television, or film performances 
available. Course Fee: $93. 00. 
ENGL 233 SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE (C) 
A reading of the most significant poetry and prose of 
England during the period from the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth 1 through the revolutionary times of Cromwell. The 
poems of Donne, Jonson, Herrick, and Marvell are con- 
sidered in depth, with additional reference to the lyrics of 
Shakespeare, Herbert and Milton. Prose works of Francis 
Bacon and Robest Burton provide access to the philosophi- 
cal and psychological background of the age. Course Fee: 
$93.00. ee m 
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P ENGL 331 TECHNICAL WRITING 
: For majors in engineering, business and others who wish to 
develop writing skills in factual and inductive exposition, 
with emphasis on research, federal, and industrial reports. 
Emphasizes business correspondence, including letters of 
application, as well as process and hardware description, 
function analysis, instructions and directions, and a brief 
review of the legal aspects of technical and business writing. 
Materials Fee: $2.00. Course Fee: $62.00. 
2 credits. 
E ENGL 337 EXPOSITORY WRITING | 
' A workshop seminar atmosphere focusing on the elements 
of clearly written prose. Students write and discuss their 
own essays, journalistic articles and narrative factual re- 
ports, analyzing patterns of breakdown in the logical de- 
velopment of ideas. Selected readings of orderly discourse 
are assigned to instruct by example. Materials Fee: $4.00. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 
E ENGL 341 CREATIVE WRITING 
A workshop to encourage creative expression. Experienced 
writers begin at their present level, beginners start witn one-. 
page prose exercises (texture of experience), move next to a 
brief short story or two (form or sequence implying meaning 
of that experience); thus prepared, each may choose to write 
more fiction or poetry, drama, or personal essays. All works 
are carefully considered in class and commented upon in 
writing by the instructor. No required text or final exam. 
Prerequisites: Equivalent of a grade ‘‘B”’ in Rhetoric, or 
sophomore English courses at the University, or permission 
of the instructor (545-2689). Course Fee: $93.00. 
P ENGL 380/700 ASPECTS OF LITERATURE: TEACHING 
SCIENCE FICTION IN HIGH SCHOOL (C) 
Designed for high school teachers, English education majors, 
MAT candidates, and interested others. Students investigate 
the origins of the science fiction genre and its use as allegory, 
seeking to determine its role in contemporary cultural com- 
mentary using novels and stories of Asimov, Tolkien, Brad- 
bury, Clarke, Heinlein, Van Vogt, Welles, Verne, Anderson, 
Blish, Sheckly, Simak, Zelazny, and others. Students are 
advised to contact the instructor for the reading list before 
the class meets for the first time so that as much reading as 
possible can be done in advance. Course Fee: $93.00. 
D ENGL 382/819 YEATS (C) 
A chronological reading of major works of W.B. Yeats, 
poetry, drama, and prose, with special consideration of 
Yeats’s exploration of ‘‘counter-truths,”’ those instances 
a where he studies, even exalts, attitudes contrary to his 
own usual preferences — The Countess Cathleen, The Only 
Jealousy of Emer, Words for Music Perhaps, ‘Easter 1916,” 
for some examples, and Maude Gonne and Ezra Pound for 
actual opposites whom he admired. Course Fee: $93.00. 


D ENT 126A GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY (E) 
: Aim: Lectures are organized to study the insect as a 

functioning unit composed of organ systems as well as an 
entity reacting to its surroundings. The widespread effect 
on his life and well being by man’s greatest competitors is 
discussed. Other topics include: introduction and evolution of 
insect mechanics, reproduction and development, ecology 
and behavior, systematics, economic entomology. Lab stresses 
work with living insects. Readings: (1) romoser, S., The Science 
of Entomology, (2) Barbosa, P. and T. M. Peters, Readings in 
Entomology. No term papers are required, however, a collec- 
tion of insects is required in lab as are two field trips. A number 
of short exams are substituted for hour exams. Exams are not 
cumulative. Questions are primarily essay, but with some short 
answer types included. Lab Fee: $4.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


P ENT 126 INSECTS.AND MAN .(E} i 
A study of the widespread effect of man’s greatest competi- 
tors on his life and well being. Among the topics are discus- 
sions of the following questions: Can Potato Bugs read? 
Which bugs taste best? Are insects sexier than humans? 
Is the only good bug a dead bug? Course is for non-science 
majors. Materials Fee: $4.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


E ENVDES 305 THE DYNAMICS OF HUMAN HABITATIONS 
7 An examination of the complex interactions between man 


~ 
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and his physical environment. Borrows information and 
viewpoints from psychology, ecology, ethology, art and ar- 
chitecture in planning to locate and demonstrate fundamen- 
tal organizing principles in the human perception and use 
of space, and its effect on interpersonal relationships. 

Class sessions consist of lectures with slides and class 
discussion, plus one field trip.on a Saturday. Materia/s Fee: 
$5.00. Course Fee: £93.00. 


EXERCISE SCIEN CE sper 
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FOOD AND RESOURCE ECONOMICS 
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EXCSCI 278 PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 


Survey of the responses of the physiological systems of the 
body to the stress of the various types of exercise. Prere- 
quisite: Zoology 135. Tuition -/n-State: $45.00, Out-of- 
State: $165.00. 


EXCSCI 290X INTERVAL TRAINING AND CONDI— 
TIONING 

Physiological basis for interval training and other condition- ~ 
ing programs and their application for training both the 


athlete and the non-athlete. Considers common disorders 


associated with physical conditioning programs. Evaluation 
based on class participation, group demonstration and final 
exam. Prerequisite: Zoology 101. Materials Fee: $3.00. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

EXCSCI 290Y NUTRITION AND EXERCISE 

The relationship between physical activity and the metabolism 
of different foodstuffs. Topics include effects of nutrition 
and inactivity on heart disease, nutrition and physical activity 
in children and the elderly, and applications in daily life. 
Materials Fee: $3.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


EXCSC! 390/700C BIOFEEDBACK AND THE STUDY OF 
SENSORIMOTOR FUNCTION 

An introduction of the theory and application of biofeedback 
in sensorimotor function. Topics include: feedback instru- 
mentation, monitoring one or more human physiological 
responses through their biological signals, brainwave activity, 
heart rate, skin temperature, blood flow, skin response, skele- 
tal muscle response, control training, normal and abnormal 
motor function. Prerequisite: Graduate students in Exercise 
Science and the Behavioral Sciences and undergraduates with 
permission of the instructor, 545-1337. Lab Fee: $10.00. 
Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 


F&R EC 226 ENVIRONMENTAL ECONOMICS # 
Deals with the general economic principles of environmental 
quality, covering water, air and land use. Topics include: 
public policy and decision-making; economic efficiency; 
pricing of public goods, and the future of the market mechan- 
ism. Materials Fee: $1.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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FORESTRY AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


FS&N 240 BASIC NUTRITION 

Basic principles of nutrition. The nutrients: energy, 
protein, vitamins, minerals, and water, and their chemical 
and physiological roles in metabolism. Prerequisite: A 
previous course in chemistry or physiology would be helpful 
but not essential. Course Fee: $93.00. 2% 


FOREST 225/525 ELEMENTS OF FOREST 
MENSURATION 


For description and fees, see Special Session section. 
SS 
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FRENCH 110 ELEMENTARY FRENCH 

For those with no previous creditable training in French. An 
introduction to the basic patterns of the French language with 
practice in the four language skills. Use of Language Lab is en- 
couraged. Course Fee: $93.00. 


FRENCH 130A INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 

Organization: a lecture-recitation course. Aim: to review 
basic French structures with the goal of increasing student 
competence in using the language. New material included 
which is not seen in 123: the forms and usage rules for the 
subjunctive; the use of false cognates; some elementary 
readings. Readings: Politzer and Hayiwara, Active Review | 
of French. Requirements: weekly quizzes, daily recitations, 
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departmental mid-term and final. Prerequisites: French 120, 
123 or instructor’s permission, 545-0454. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 

FRENCH 130 INTERMEDIATE FRENCH P 
A third semester course for students who have had an intro- 
duction to the basic patterns of French structure and have 
developed some ability to read. Practice in the four language 
skills, study of structured patterns, and further development 
of the reading skills through readings in modern French 
prose. Prerequisite: French 120, 123, or equivalent (i.e., 

one year of cgllege French or three years of Aged in nigh 
school). Course Fee: $93.00. 

FRENCH 144 INTERMEDIATE FRENCH — FICTION 
Organization: essentially a discussion course, although there 
may be an occasional lecture. Aim: to enable students to 
read contemporary French fiction in French without recourse 
to translations in English as well as to acquaint them with 
the works of major contemporary French writers. Readings: 
contemporary French fiction and theater. Requirements: % 
no term paper, two hour exams, final exam. Quizzes 

at the discretion ‘of the instructor.’ Prerequisites: French 
130, 131, or 1382. Advanced placement by exam only. 
Added notes: students planning further courses in French 
should elect French 142 since French 144 is not designed 

to prepare students for more advanced work. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 

FRENCH 360 TECHNIQUES OF CONSECUTIVE 
INTERPRETATION i 

The acquisition of basic skills in Consecutive Interpretation 
through notetaking, pacing, condensing, paraphrasing and 
practice in memorization. A workshop course based on 

oral practice. No written work. Admission by consent of 
the instructor, 665-4100. Prerequisite: a working knowledge 
of one of the following; Dutch, French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, or Spanish, plus a basic reading knowledge of 
French. Materials Fee: $3.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


FRENCH 390 SPECIAL SEMINAR IN BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 

Planning Ethnic, Bilingual and Bicultural, Education programs 
for Franco-Americans. An explanation of linguistic, psycholo- 
gical, sociological and pedagogical! issues which would best 
facilitate the intelligent planning and operation of programs 
for Franco-Americans. Students will be required to study 
past and present designs for ethnic growth with a view 
toward generating outlines of programs which could be 
implemented in their own school systems. Issues of com- 
munity involvement, teacher training and materials develop- 
ment will also be examined. Prerequisite: advanced standing 
in French. Tuition — In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: 
$165.00. 


GEOG 155A INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
(D) : 

Focus is on understanding man’s spatial behavior and the re- 
sulting spatial systems. Topics will include environmental 
perception (natural and man-made environments); locational 
decision-making and resulting spatial behavior of public and 
private organizations and individuals; human interaction 
through migration and commuting; diffusion of innovations 
as a process of change; and spatial structures such as culture 
regions, settlement patterns, and urban areas that result from 
spatial processes. Lecture, discussion and one required field 
trip. Lab Fee: $2.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


GEOL 101 PHYSICAL GEOLOGY (E) 

The nature and origin of the landscape features of the earth 
and their underlying rocks and structures, including the work~ 
of rivers, waves, currents, wind, and glaciers; the role of earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, and the processes of mountain-building. 

2 class hours, 1 3-hour laboratory period, and field trips. Lab 
Fee: $10.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


GENERAL BUSINESS FINANCE ————_—— 
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GB FIN 201 CORPORATION FINANCE 

Corporate financial behavior; appraisal of factors affecting 
decision-making regarding sources and application. of funds; 
introduction to capital budgeting and cost. of capital problem. 
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Preréquisite: Accounting 120. Course Fee: $93.00. 

GB FIN 250 ADMINISTRATIVE STATISTICS 

Probability and statistical distributions applied to business 
management problems; application of Bayes’ theorem to 
sampling for business decision-making under uncertainty. 

Lab Fee: $7.00. Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: 
$765.00. 

GB FIN 260 INTRODUCTION TO LAW 

The nature, functions and limits of law. Various theoretical 
approaches to law as an important institution in society. 
Selected problems of law, power and stratification and the 
relationship of law and values in society. Analysis of the ad- 
ministration of law through legislation, administrative agencies 
and courts. Course Fee: $93.00. 

GB FIN 262 LAW III ; 

The economic functions and consequences of agency, partner- 
ships and corporations. Prerequisite: GB FIN 260 - Introduc- 
tion to Law. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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GERMAN 110 ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
For the non-German major, who has no previous training in 
German. Emphasis on understanding and reading. Sequence 
to be followed: 110, 120, 130, 140. Course Fee: $93.00. 
GERMAN 110 ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
For the non-German major who has no previous training in 
German. Practice in the four language skills. Emphasis on un- 
derstanding and reading. Materials Fee: $1.00. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 
GERMAN 120 ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
Basic language skills of German designed for the non-German 
major. Includes introduction to the culture of German speak- 
ing lands. Satisfactory completion of German 110 is a prere- 
quisite. Use of Language Lab is encouraged. Materials Fee: 
$3.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 
GERMAN 146 INTENSIVE INTERMEDIATE GERMAN 
A thorough review for non-German majors of grammar, read- 
ing and discussion of literary texts; emphasis on the cultural 
background of German speaking countries. Equivalent of 
130, 140. Prerequisite: German 120, 126, or advanced place- 
ment. Tuition - In-State: $90.00, Out-of-State: $330.00. 

} 6 credits 
GERMAN 409 GRADUATE READING COURSE 
Designed for those students who wish to prepare for the 
graduate school language requirement and/or acquire a read- 
ing knowledge of German for research purposes. Consists of 


explanations of the grammar and structure of German, com- 
bined with daily translation assignments. Brief vocabulary 


quizzes and somewhat longer reading comprehension exams 
are given on a regular basis as a preparation for the Princeton 
GSFLT Test. No previous knowledge of German required. 
Materials Fee: $1.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


HIS1 101 HISTORY OF WESTERN THOUGHT AND 
INSTITUTIONS (C) 

The historical development of western European countries, 
their ideas, and institutions. (From 1600) Course Fee: 
$93.00. 

HIST 150 DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION (C). 

A survey of American national growth. (To 1876) Course 
Fee: $93.00. 

HIST 151 DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION (C) 

A survey of American national growth. (Since 1876) Course . 
Fee: $93.00. 

HIST 151 THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION (C) 

A survey of the last 100 years of American history. Examines. 
the major forces, events, and personalities which have shaped 
modern America. Major topics include industrialization and 
its impact, the rise of the city, immigration, the role of minor- 
ities, the growth of big government, and the rise of the U.S. 

to world power status. Course Fee: $93.00. 

HIST 320 CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 1860- wal 
1877 (C) 
Considers the critical place the Civil War and Reconstruction 
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period occupies in American history. Some i issues considered 
are: slavery and the race question; the historical debate over. 
the causes of the war; the conduct of the war and outcome; 
the Reconstruction era, why it has sinister overtones, was 
anything accomplished? Course emphasizes people rather 
than events. Course Fee: $93.00. 

Do es HIST 332/632 THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN HISTORY (C) 
From early settlement to contemporary regional Viegas 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

Ss HIST 738 TOPICS IN U.S. INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
Specific aspects of such general topics as the American adap- 
tation of the European heritage, the growth of the concept , 
of Americanism, the emergence of patrician leadership, the 
achievement of realistic democracy, the triumph of nation- 
alism, the assertion of individualism in a corporate society, 
and the scientific-humanistic culture conflict. Prerequisite: 
Undergraduate American History courses. Tu/stion - In-State: 
$60.00, Out-of-State: $220.00. 4 credits 
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P HRTA 156 FOOD PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT | 

Basic principles of menu planning and the management of 

purchasing, food production, and service. 2 class hours plus 

- laboratory. The materials fee purchases food supplies which 
are used and eaten, if possible, by the students. Materials 
Fee: $25.00: Course Fee: $93.00. 

P HRTA 367 FOOD PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT II 
Analysis of factors affecting food production in the food ser- 
vice industry, emphasizing maintenance of food quality and 
nutritive value. Evaluation of convenience foods, new food 
ingredients,and commercial equipment. Materials Fee: 
$20.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING AND OPERATIONS RE- 


D 1E 271 BASIS PROBABILITY FOR ENGINEERS 
Probability theory including: sample spaces; discrete and 
continuous random variables; marginal and joint probability, 
density and cumulative distribution Anata) Course Fee: 
$93.00. 


D 1E 354 INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING ECONOMICS 11 
An introduction to economic problems faced by engineers, 
comparison of alternatives in engineering projects, use of dis- 
counted cash flow techniques, break-even and minimum cost 
points, and economic selection and replacement of structures 
and machines; decisions made in the face of risk and uncer- 
tainty. Instruction, wherever advantageous, by the case 
method. Intended as a service course for all technically- 
oriented individuals. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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D ITAL 126 INTENSIVE ELEMENTARY ITALIAN 
For motivated students with no previous creditable training 
in Italian. Intensive training in all language skills. Equivalent 


of 110, 120. Course Fee: $186.00. 6 credits 
a 


Ss JAPANESE 290S (For description see Asians 290S) 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
E PK ADM 390C/LD ARC 700M PHILOSOPHY ae PARKS, 


RECREATION AND LEISURE 

Study or contrasting concepts or leisure and recreation in re- 

lation to evolving recreational trends and needs. Analysis of 
‘ the contemporary roles of recreation and society with em- 

phasis on the implications of leisure-time utilization and 

necessary managerial responses. Development of individual 


recreation philosophies. Course Fee: $93.00. 


E LATIN 140 INTENSIVE INTERMEDIATE LATIN (C) 
Student acquires a mastery of the basic structures of the 
Latin language and attains intermediate competence in read- 
ing Latin prose. Employs traditional method with the Whee- 
‘lock text. Readings include selections from Martial, Catullus, 
Horace, Cicero, and Phaedrus. Grades based upon occasional 
quizzes, mid-term exam and final exam. Course fulfills UMass 
language requirement. Prerequisites: Latin 110, 125 or 2-3 
years high school Latin. Materials Fee: $1.00. Course Fee: 
$124.00. 


4 credits 
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LEGAL STUDIES 


D LEGAL 201 INTRODUCTION TO LAW 
This course presents an exploration of the purpose and func- 
tions of law in society. It deals with legal reasoning and de- 
cision-making; with the impact of law upon persons directly 
and indirectly involved with it; with the relationship between 
political, social and economic power and law; with the rela- 
tionship of law and morality; and with the problems of achiev- 
ing justice in contemporary society. Emphasis is on the law- 
actors: judges, lawyers, police, defendants and litigants, and 
corrections. Course Fee: $93.00. 

D LEGAL 264 URBAN LAW 
This course will focus on the question of the efficacy of law 
and the legal system to solve major social problems of the ur- 
ban areas. The central concern will be illuminated through 
an emphasis on the law of landlord-tenant, housing, welfare 
and related problems. Course Fee: $93.00. 


P LING 101 MAN AND HIS LANGUAGE (C) 

Covers a wide range of language-oriented topics; animal com- 
munication, dialectal variants, language change, and a basic 
introduction to the principle of transformational grammar. 
Recent developments in linguistic theory; reappraisal of the 
source of basic beliefs concerning human language and the 
consequences of this new theory of language for our view 07 
humanity. Materials Fee: $1.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

E LING 201 INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTIC THEORY (C) 
The nature of language; an in-depth study of important as- 
pects of the structure of the student's language, viewed from 
the standpoint of modern linguistic theory. Emphasis on 
syntactic problems; some attention to phonology, language 

acquisition, etc. Course Fee: $93.00. 


D LING 211/511 INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 


An introduction to psycholinguistics: its theoretical founda- 
tions, methodology, and experimental techniques. Emphasis 
will be placed on the acquisition of language, child language 
and linguistic universals, and learning and perceptual strate- 
gies. Prerequisite: Linguistics 201/501 or permission of in- 
structor, 545-0885. Course Fee: $93.00. 


D MGT 201 PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT 
Fundamental principles and practices of the managerial pro- 
cess in business enterprises. Course Fee: $93.00. 

E MGT 201 PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT 
Introduction to the fundamentals of the management of or- 
ganizations. Survey includes behavioral background of formal 
organizational life, organizational design, integrating factors 
in collective behavior, organizational change, systems analysis, 
techniques of decision-making and control, the organization 
and its environment, and the nature of management theory. 
Materials Fee: $2.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

D MGT 214 PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT -° 
Principles and policies followed by management in recruit- 
ment,.development, direction, and control of personnel. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

E MGT 214 PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Purposes of course are: 1) to provide a broad understanding 
of modern personnel techniques and methods in organiza- 
tions; and 2) to experience some of these basic techniques 
through role-play, cases, and research. Prepares: 1) profes- 
sional managers, who must have an understanding of person- 
nel techniques and methods, from’ such diverse fields as 
home economics, food and natural resources, liberal arts, edu- 
cation, engineering, etc.; and 2) professional personnel man- 
agers in both public and private sectors who must have an in- 
depth comprehension of personnel techniques (and use this 
course as a foundation for further work in the area). Course 
Fee: $93.00, 

P MGT 230 MANAGERIAL BEHAVIOR 
Principles of human behavior in organizations; understanding 
"of one’s self as a person and as a manager; development of in- 
terpersonal managerial skills. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or per- 
mission of instructor, 545-0055. Course Fee: $93.00. 

D MKTG 201 FUNDAMENTALS OF MARKETING 


The role of marketing in our economic and social structure. 
The planning, distribution, pricing and promotion of goods 


id 
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and services to consumer and industrial markets, viewed as 
internal activities of the firm and as shaped by environmental 
forces. Course Fee: $93.00. 

MKTG 210 BUYER BEHAVIOR 

Analysis of buyer motivation and buying behavior. Explana- 
tory theories of consumer market behavior and models of the 
decision-making process for winning patronage. Prerequisite: 
Marketing 201 or permission of instructor, 545-2486. Tui- 
tion - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 

MKTG 222 MARKETING COMMUNICATIONS 
Development of effective marketing communication strategies 
based upon an understanding of the characteristics of audi- 
ences. Conceptual material from communications theory ap- 
plied to advertising and other promotional problems. Prere- 
quisites: Marketing 201 or permission of instructor, 545- 
2486. Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 


Mathematics and Statistics 
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MATH 100 MATHEMATICS IN THE MODERN WORLD 

(E) i 
A cultural presentation of some mathematical ideas to demon- 
strate both the scientific and humanistic value of the subject. 
Open to Math majors for non-major elective credit. Tu/tion- 
In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 

MATH 101 ALGEBRAIC REVIEW 

MATH 102 ANALYTIC GEOMETRY WITH ELEMENTARY 
FUNCTIONS 

MATH 103 PRECALCULUS TRIGONOMETRY 

MATH 101 ALGEBRAIC REVIEW 

MATH 102 ANALYTIC GEOMETRY WITH ELEMENTARY 
FUNCTIONS 

MATH 103 PRECALCULUS TRIGONOMETRY 


*For descriptions and fees for the above courses, see Special Session 


section. 
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MATH 110 ELEMENTARY TECHNIQUES OF MATHE- 
MATICS (E) 

Including sets, logic, numbers, counting, functions, and 
graphs. Credit not allowed those who have taken former 
course Math 111, Math 112, or any calculus course. Course 
Fee: $93.00. 

MATH 110 ELEMENTARY TECHNIQUES OF MATHE- 
MATICS (E) 

A survey of several specific topics designed to acquaint the 
student with the general nature of mathematics. Topics in- 
clude: properties of the real number system, logic and set 
theory, analytic geometry and calculus, probability, statistics, 
linear programming, and game theory. Prerequisite: Two 
years of high school algebra or the equivalent. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 

MATH 117 CALCULUS FOR BUSINESS I! (E) 
Integration, functions of several variables, and applications 
to business. Credit given for only one of the courses 117, 
119, 132, 136, 138. Prerequisite: Math 116 or 118. Course 
Fee: $93.00. hi 
MATH 127 CALCULUS FOR THE LIFE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES | (E) 

Introduction to differential and integral calculus. Applica- 
tions to the life and social sciences are stressed. Credit given 
for only one of the courses 116, 118, 127, 131, 135, 137, 
146. Prerequisites: high school algebra, analytic geometry. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

MATH 135 CALCULUS 1 (E) 
Introduction to differential and integral calculus of functions 
of a single variable; continuity, derivatives, extrema, curve 
sketching the integral, elementary integration techniques. 
Primarily for students in the sciences. Credit given for only 
one of the courses 116, 118, 127, 131, 135, 137, 146. Pre- 
requisites: high school algebra, plane geometry, trigonometry, 
and analytic geometry of lines and conic sections; or Math 
101, 102 and 103. Course Fee: $93.00. 

MATH 136 CALCULUS II (E) 

Continuation of Math 135. Limits, partial derivatives, inte- 
gration techniques, integrals as limits, improper integrals, 
theorems of Cauchy and Taylor, infinite series and power ser- 
ies, smooth curves. Credit given for only one of the courses 
117, 119, 132, 136, 138. Prerequisite: Math 135/137 

or Math 122/123 taken in 1971-72. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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MATH 165 MULTIVARIATE CALCULUS (E) 


Functions of several variables, partial derivatives, multiple 


integrals, theorems of Green, Stokes, and Gauss. Prerequisite: 
Math 173/183 or Math 132/136/138. Course Fee: $93.00. 
MATH 167 INTRODUCTION:‘TO LINEAR ALGEBRA (E) 
Vector spaces over the real field, linear independence, linear 
equations, bases and dimension, inner product spaces, linear — 
transformations and matrices, determinants, eigenvalues, ap- 
plications to geometry. Not for credit after Math 212. Core- 
quisite: 2nd semester of calculus. Course Fee; $93.00. 
MATH 190 MATHEMATICS FOR BUSINESS |! 


Designed for School of Business Administration Students. 
Linear and analytic mathematical methods and their applica- 


tions to business. Linear systems of equations, matrices, vec- 
tors, Markov chains, linear programming, derivatives. Credit 
not given after Math 112, 115, 116, 118, or 167. Course 
Fee: $93.00. 

MATH 211 INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ALGEBRA I 
(E) 

Introduction to groups, rings and fields. Prerequisite: Math 
167. Math 200 may be helpful! but is not necessary. Course 
Fee: $93.00. 

MATH 290 MATHEMATICS FOR BUSINESS II 
Continuation of Math 120. Extrema, integration, partial 
derivatives. Credit not given after Math 117, 119, 132, 136, 
or 138. Prerequisite: Math 120. Course Fee: $93.00. 


MECHANICAL AND AEROSPACE ENGINEERING== 
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M&AE 101 ENERGY AND MAN (E) : 

The fundamental laws of energy and what they mean. Topics 
include: energy resources, energy conversion devices (from 
automobile engines to solar cells), future energy processes 
(nuclear, solar, wind), transportation energy, energy conser- 
vation techniques, and past and present energy policies. Not 
open to engineering majors. Materials Fee: $8.00. Course 
Fee; $93.00. 

M&AE 144 MECHANICS I 

Elements of statics and strength of materials. Prerequisites: 
Physics 161, Math 136 concurrently. Course Fee: $93.00. 
M&AE 145 MECHANICS II 

Continuation of strength of materials: elementary kinema- 
tics of mechanisms and dynamics of particles and rigid bod- 
ies. Prerequisite: MAE 144. Course Fee: $93.00. 

M&AE 265 FLUID MECHANICS 

Vector approach to fundamentals of fluid dynamics, includ- 
ing the topics of fluid statics, kinematics of fluids, potential 
flow, vorticity, dimensional analysis; introduction to viscous 
fluids and compressibility. Prerequisite: MAE 163. Tuition 
- In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $765.00. 

M&AE 702 THERMODYNAMICS 

Review of classical thermodynamics and conventional energy 
systems. Introduction to kinetic theory of gases, and statis- 
tical thermodynamics. Selected topics in chemical thermo- 
dynamics. Prerequisite: graduate standing or permission of 
instructor, 545-2505. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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MUSIC 101 INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC (C) 
Basic music materials, principles of design, and cultural signi- 
ficance of representative works from the ninth century to 
the present. Course Fee: $93.00. ; 
MUSIC 120 CLASS PIANO 
Group piano instruction. Tuition - In-State: $15.00, Out-of- 
State: $55.00. 

. 1 credit 
MUSIC 187 SUMMER CHORUS 
Open to all. Preparation and concert performance of choral 
works. Course Fee: $317.00. 

1 credit 

MUSIC 108/700A AFRO-AMERICAN MUSIC AND 


_ MUSICIANS 


Spirituals, blues, songs, jazz and classical music of Afro- 
Americans. Course Fee: $93.00. 
MUSIC 217/517 CONTEMPORARY TECHNIQUES 
Melody, rhythm, harmony, and form in 20th-century music. 
Analysis, listening, written assignments. Tu/tion - In-State: 
$30.00, Out-of-State: $710.00. 

2 credits 
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MUSIC 242/751 MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE ELEMEN- 

TARY SCHOOL | 

Exploration and evaluation of recent trends in elementary 

school music. Curriculum planning, materials, techniques. 

Course Fee: $93.00. ; 

MUSIC 244/700B CLASSROOM MUSIC IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Study and development of units of instruction for use in 


general music classes. Structure of non-performance oriented 
curricula. Tu/tion - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 
MUSIC 301/601 MUSIC HISTORY HAYDN, MOZART,: 
AND BEETHOVEN’ — 

Reading, listening, score study. Music of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, and possibly that of their contemporaries. Course 
Fee: $93.00. 


MUSIC 755 ADVANCED CHORAL CONDUCTING | 


Score, analysis, rehearsal techniques, and advanced conduct- 
ing problems of choral ensembles. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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PHIL 105 INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY (C) 

An introduction to some basic: problems of philosophy, to | 
the critical methods of treating problems, and to some great 
philosophers. Course Fee: $93.00. 

PHIL 105 INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY (C) 
Examines a number of central problems in Western philo- 
sophical thought, focusing on both “’classical’’ and contem- 
porary writers. Some questions considered are: Does God 
exist? Do persons have souls that survive their death? What 
makes right actions right? Can the existence of evil be re- 
conciled with the existence of God? Readings include Des- 
cartes’ Meditations, Hume’s ethical writings, and selected con- 
temporary authors. Materials Fee: Be 00. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 

PHIL 110 INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS (C) 

Classical and contemporary theories concerning policy 
‘formation and the justification of personal decisions and ways 
of life. Course Fee: $93.00. 

PHIL 125 INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC (E) 

The nature of critical thinking, including the functions of 
language, the structure of deductive arguments, and a glimpse 
at inductive methods. Course Fee: $93.00. 

PHIL 203/503 CONTINENTAL RATIONALISM (C) 
Representative philosophical texts, with concentration on 
authors of major historical influence such as Descartes, Spin- 


oza, Leibniz. Prerequisite: one semester course in philosophy. 


Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 

PHIL 241 PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACHES TO RELIGION 
{C) 

Readings in contrasting religious philosophies, followed by 
analysis of concepts involved in understanding religion as re- 
lated to other aspects of experience. Course Fee: $93.00. 
PHIL 290X PHILOSOPHY AND THE YOUNG CHILD 
Examination of the nature of Philosophy and of young chil- 
dren through the philosophical interests and perplexities 
which arise among children. Readings will include philosophy, 
children’s stories, some developmental psychology. Students 
will do informal lab work with children. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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PE 100-G66 TENNIS I! 
Course Fee: $31.00. 

7 credit 
IPE 100-G67 TENNIS | AND BADMINTON 
Course Fee: $31.00. 

i credit. 
PE 100-G71 HATHA YOGA 
Yoga is a system of health through physical and mental dis- 
ciplines, designed to help improve body fitness and appear- 
ance. Concerned not only with the body as a whole, but also 
with the conditioning of each individual part of the body 
from fingers to feet. Course Fee: $31.00. 

7 credit. 
PE 370 ORGANIZATION & ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Discussion of administrative theory and practice as they relate 


¢ 


Patil 


= } y 
to the program and curriculum of physical education in the 
schools. Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 


Ss PE 385A CARDIOPULMONARY RESUSCITATION 
The course is a combination of CPR techniques and informa- 
tion and review of American Red Cross swimming, diving and 
lifesaving skills. Upon satisfactory completion of the course, 
two certificates will be awarded to the class members: one in 
Basic CPR and one in WSI review. The WS! work will be on 
new materials recently released by ARC. Tuition - In-State: 
$30.00, Out-of-State: $110.00. 

2 credits. 

Ss PE 390D BEHAVIORAL ANALYSIS OF TEACHING 

*PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Designed for the teacher and coach and will present the prin- 
ciples of behavioral analysis and its application to the develop- 
ment and/or maintenance of behaviors pertaining to sport 

and physical education. Tu/tion - In-State: $45.00, Out-of- 
State: $765.00. 

Ss PE 700A INTERNSHIP IN SPORT ADMINISTRATION 
Participation in management of a sport organization. Stu- 
dents are assigned as interns with a professional sport organ- 
ization, a collegiate athletic department, an intramural sport 
program, a “hall of fame’’, or some other form of public or 
private sport organization..2 months duration. Prerequisite: 
12 credits in the Sport Studies core and 6 credits in the 
School of Business Administration. Tustion - In-State: 
$45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 

Ss PE 700B SEMINAR IN THE HISTORY OF SPORT 
Training in historical research. Prerequisite: PE 561 or PE 
662. Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 


D PHYSIC 100 INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS: THE WORLD 
BEYOND OUR SENSES (E) : 
The universe in terms of its basic building blocks—atoms, 
nuclei, and ‘elementary particles’’. New views of nature de- 
rived from our ability to see and measure the world of the 
very small. Course Fee: $93.00. 

D PHYSIC 141 INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS | (E) 
Mehcanics, sound, heat, electricity, magnetism, light and 
modern physics, using trigonometry and algebra, but not cal- 
culus. Intended for pre-medical, pre-dental, pre- veterinary, 
and some science major students. Prerequisite: Math 130 
(Precalculus Mathematics). Lab Fee: $3.25. Course Fee: 
$7124.00. 


4 credits. 


Ss PHYSIC 142 INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS I! (E) 


Mechanics, sound, heat, electricity, magnetism, light and 
modern physics, using trigonometry and algebra, but not cal- 
culus. Intended for pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-veterinary, 
and some science major students. Prerequisite: Physics 141, 
Lab Fee: $3.25. Tuition - In-State: $60.00, Out-of-State: 


$220.00. 4 credits. 
E PLPATH S-3 SHADE TREE PATHOLOGY 


Recognition and control of the major diseases of common 

ornamental shrubs and trees of New England. Each session 

consists of a formal lecture, followed by an informal labora- 

tory or field trip. Materials Fee: $4.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 
"<3 Stockbridge credits. 
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E PLSOIL 190X HOME LANDSCAPE MAINTENANCE 
A guide to home outdoor maintenance. Includes instruction 


in the care of lawns, fruit and shade trees, shrubs and 
flowers. Home landscape development, planning, pruning. 


fertilizer use and mulching are among the maintenance topics 
considered. Importance and uses of commercial products as- 
sociated with home landscape maintenance are discussed. 
Half of the class time is devoted to field and laboratory. 
Plant Soil majors may not receive credit toward a degree. 
Materials Fee: $5.00.. Course Fee: $93.00. 


E PLSOIL 215 FLORICULTURAL SCIENCE 


Introduction to plants for the aesthetic enrichment of the 
home environment. Emphasis is on the practical aspects of 
working with house plants. Propagation, containers, growing 
media, cultural practices, and some identification are included. 
Projects in lab include dish gardens, terrariums, hanging bas- 
kets, dnd starting a plant collection. Students should plan 

On orovidina same of their materials such as terrarium bowls. 
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Each meeting includes lecture and lab work. Course is for 
non-majors. Materials Fee: $5.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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POL SCI 101 AMERICAN POLITICS (D) 

Introduction to constitutional principles and public policy 
making in American national government. Democratic theory, 
major national political institutions, eléctoral behavior, and 
selected public policy questions. Course Fee: $93.00. 

POL SCI 190F POLITICAL MISBEHAVIOR 

Aim of course is to study misbehavior in politics—corruption, 


graft, and other forms—in a comparative and historical fashion. 


Major topics include the differing cultural definitions of cor- 
ruption, misbehavior in the United States compared to that 
of other countries, and corruption in the United States over 
time. The course concludes with a study of the Watergate 
affair, placing it in historical and comparative focus. The 
readings consist of a variety of books, including 1) a general 
introductory text on comparative corruption, 2) readings 

on machine politics in the United States, and 3) several. 
books on Watergate. There are two one-hour examinations ~ 
and two short papers. Course Fee: $93.00. 

POL SCI 254/554 INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (D) 
The national-state system and conceptions of national interest 
in modern world politics. Emphasis on forms and distribu- 


tion of power, making a foreign policy, and adjustment of in- 


ternational conflict. Prerequisite: Political Science 150 or 
161, or History 101, or permission of instructor, 545-2438. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

POL SCI 260/560 CONSTITUTIONAL LAW (D) 
Historical study of the United States Constitution as inter- 
preted by decisions of the Supreme Court. Prerequisite: 
Political Science 100 or permission of instructor, 545-2438. 
Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. — 
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PORT 126 ELEMENTARY PORTUGUESE - INTENSIVE 
Emphasis on the oral aspect. Designed to allow completion 
of Portuguese 110 and 120 in one semester. 10 class hours. 
Lab Fee: $3.00. Tuition - In-State: $90.00, Out-of- State: 
$330.00. 

6 credits 
PORT 161 INTRODUCTION TO PORTUGUESE LITERA- 
TURE 1(C) 
Selected masterpieces of Portuguese literature presented in- 
tegrally, in literary-historical perspective. Conducted in Por- 
tuguese. Prerequisite: Portuguese 140 or permission of de- 
partment, 545-0613. Course Fee: $93.00. 
PORT 309 ADVANCED GRAMMAR 
A systematic study of the structures of Portuguese through 
an intensive practice in the written language. Prerequisite: 
140 or equivalent. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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PSYCH 101 ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY (D) 

An introduction to the basic approaches and concepts of 
modern psychology. Examples from the areas of perception, 
conditioning, cognitive processes, social behavior, tests and 
measurements, and personality. Lab Fee: TBA. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 

PSYCH 140 PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS (D) 
Introduction to the ways questions about behavior are formu- 
lated and then tested through experiments. Lectures and 
laboratory experiences involving concepts from many areas of 
psychology used to expose psychology majors to the proce- 
dures utilized in designing, conducting and reporting experi- 
ments. Prerequisite: Psychology 101. Course Fee: $93.00. 
PSYCH 145 STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Introduction to statistical principles and techniques as applied 
to psychological data. Prerequisite: Psychology 101. €ourse 
Fee: $93.00. : 

PSYCH 220/520 LEARNING AND THINKING (D) 

A general survey of animal and human learning and perform- 
ance. Topics include: factors affecting acquisition, general- 
ization, discrimination, extinction, and transfer in animals 
and humans; memory, and higher cognitive processes in hu- 
mans. Prerequisite: Psychology 101. Lab Fee: TBA. 
Course.Fee: $93.00. 2 
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PSYCH 260 CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT (D) 
A survey of a number of aspects of development during child- 


\ hood, including biological and behavioral changes in infancy, 


cognitive and intellectual development, the acquisition of 
language, and personality and social develapment. Several 
theoretical.perspectives are presented along with findings 
from research in an attempt to present a comprehensive pic- 
turg of changes in children’s behaviors from infancy through 
the early school years. Prerequisite: Psychology 101. Mater- 
jals Fee: $2.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

PSYCH 260 CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT (D) 
An overview of major topics including biological, perceptual, 
cognitive, social, and personality development. Special at- 
tention will be given to evaluating the importance of early 
experience and the effects of societal values on the child. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

PSYCH 263/563 PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE (D) 
The development and emotional, social and intellectual ad- 
justment of the individual during adolescence. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 101. Lab Fee: TBA. Course Fee: $93.00. 
PSYCH 270 PERSONALITY (D) 

Focuses on individual personality development through the 
effects of culture, heredity, early experience; and family en- 
vironment. Includes development and maintenance of a self- 
concept, the development of emotionality, the acquisition of 
competence in social Teerane as well as the biological and 
social origins of sex differences i in personality. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 101. Materials Fee: $2.00. Course Fee: $93. 00. 
PSYCH 280/580 SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (D) 

Introduction to the principles and study of social behavior. 
The psychological factors involved in attitude formation and 
change, communication and persuasion, and small group pro- 
cesses. Prerequisite: Psychology 101. Course Fee: $93.00. 
PSYCH 301/601 EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY (D) 
Psychological facts and principles of development, learning, 
and measurement as applied to educational situations. Prere- 
quisite: Psychology 101. Lab Fee: TBA. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 

PSYCH 301 EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY (D) 

Outlines the major contributions from psychology for edu- 
cational practice and presents these ideas in a manner that 
can be both understood and used by educators. Some areas 
of emphasis include development, learning, motivation, the 
social psychology of the classroom, measurement and eval- 
uation. Prerequisite: Psychology 101. Materials Fee: $3. 00. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

PSYCH 325/625 ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY (D) 
Etiology, symptoms and therapy of behavior abnormalities 
including neuroses, psychoses, epilepsies, speech disorders 
and mental deficiencies. Prerequisite: Psychology 101. Lab 
Fee:, TBA. Course Fee: $93.00. 

PSYCH 325 ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY (D) 

Explores the historical development of popular views of nad- 
ness and of its treatment, from exorcism to psychotherapy. 
The major causes and treatments of various forms of psycho- 
pathology are considered, including neuroses, psychoses, 
childhood disorders and mental retardation. Among the 
different therapeutic approaches examined are psychoanalysis, 


’ psychotherapy and behavior therapy. Guest lecturers and 


films are part of the course structure and provide interesting 

perspectives on abnormality. Time is devoted to ‘group dis- 

cussion during each class meeting. Prerequisite: Psychology 
101 or permission of instructor, 545-0663. Materials Fee: 

$3.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

PSYCH 871, 872 PRACTICUM — 

Practice in the application of psychological techniques to 

Clinical settings and counseling; and practice in teaching in 

any area of psychology. Taught with the staffs of coopera- _ 
ting institutions and agencies. Contact: 545-2503. Tuition- 
In-State: $15.00 per credit, Out-of-State: $55. 00 per credit. 

3-12 credits. 
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PUB HL 123 DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL AND COMMUN- 
ITY HEALTH 


~Development of understanding and attitudes relative to person- 


al, family and community health needs. Attention to mental 
and physical well-being, drugs, sexuality, communicable and 


at 
chronic diseases and health services. Course Fee: $93.00. 
PUB HL 182 INTRODUCTION TO chi adage A al 
DISORDERS 
The types and causes of communication disorders with em- 
phasis on speech disorders. Course Fee: $93.00. 
PUB HL 288/588 CLINICAL PRACTICE 
Supervised clinical practice with children and adults evidenc- 
ing various communication disorders; individual and group. 
therapy. Prerequisite: Communication Studies 181, 182, 
and 284 or equivalents. Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of- 
State: $165.00. 
PUB HL 304/604 SCHOOL HEALTH 
Consideration of the principle concepts, methods and 
dynamics of the organization of a school health program at 
the elementary and secondary level. Stress is placed on the 
planning and teaching in problem areas through the efforts 
of all leadership persons in the school and in the community. 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor, 545-0463. Course 
Fee: $93.00. 
PUB HL 311/611 HUMAN SEXUALITY AND SEX EDU- 
CATION 
Promotes insight into human sexuality in relation to modern 
life. Primary emphasis on human sexuality as it may appear 
in the infant, the child, the adolescent, and the young mar- 
ried adult, as well as an examination and clarification of one 
of the crucial dynamics of the present era. Prerequisite: per- 
mission of instructor, 545-0463. Course Fee: $93.00. 
PUB HL 340/640 PUBLIC HEALTH STATISTICS 
Principles of statistics applied to the evaluation of public 
health practices. Prerequisite: permission of instructor, 545- 
0463. Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 
PUB HL 382 FIELD TRAINING 
Designed to offer students majoring in public health a signifi- 
cant opportunity for supervised field observation and profes- 
sional experience in selected public health agencies. Assign- 
ments will be in either associate function or internship. De- 
partmental staff, consultants in public health agencies. Prere- 
quisite: permission of instructor, 545-0463. Tu/tion - In- 
State: $15.00 per credit, Out-of-State: $55.00 per credit. 

3-10 credits. 

PUB HL 782 SUPERVISED FIELD TRAINING 
Designed to offer students majoring in public health a signifi- 
cant opportunity for supervised field observation and profes- 
sional experience in selected public health agencies. Assign- 
ments will be in either associate function or internship. De- 
partmental staff, consultants in public health agencies. Prere- 
quisite: permission of instructor, 545-0463, Tuition - In- 
ere: $15.00 per credit, Out-of-State: $55.00 per credit. 


3-12 credits. 
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RHET 100C LANGUAGE AND WRITING: INTEGRATED 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS (B) 

This course focuses on integrated activities related to reading, 
writing, speaking and listening. The course emphasizes mean- 
ingful selection of purpose, organization, supporting materials, 
tone and attitude for effective communication in today’s busi- 
ness and social life. Papers, discussion, and’ public speaking 
experiences. Course Fee: $93.00. 


‘RHET 100C LANGUAGE AND WRITING: INTEGRATED 


COMMUNICATION SKILLS (B) 

Recommended for Engineering, Business, and Science majors. 
This course will provide active practice in the communication 
skills of writing and speaking, as well as listening and reading. 


_ Emphasizes selection of purpose, organization, supporting 


materials, tone, and attitude for the practical purpose of effec- 
tive communication in the real world of today’s business and 
social life. Emphasis also given to argument and persuasion. 
Materials Fee: $2.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 
RHET 100C LANGUAGE AND WRITING: INTEGRATED 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS (B) 

After a preliminary consideration of the nature of the com- 
munication process, course focuses on integrated activities 
related to reading, writing, speaking and listening. Course em- 
phasizes selection of purpose, organization, and supporting 
materials, for effective communication in today’s business and 
socfal world. Instruction is tailored to meet the student’s 
needs. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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RHET 100G LANGUAGE AND WRITING: ELEMENTS 


- OF WRITING (B) 


Intensive practice in written expression with particular at- 
tention, to word choice and style. Individual conferences are 
combined with class discussions of the use of language in con- 
temporary American life. Students may choose subjects for 
their written work from a variety of forms including informal 
essays, reports, research writing, etc. Materials Fee: $3.00. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

RHET 100G LANGUAGE AND WRITING: ELEMENTS 
OF WRITING (B) 

The course emphasizes writing, editing and rewriting to at- 
‘tain clarity in the use of words, syntax and organization. The 
subject matter of assignments will be interdisciplinary. Stu- 
dents will develop skill at defining, identifying underlying 
assumptions, analyzing inferences and modes of support for 
claims, so they may become self-generating writers and think- 
ers. Papers, discussion. Course Fee: $93.00. 

RHET 100S RHETORIC AND THE MEDIA (B) ‘ 

An investigation of the rhetorical aspects of contemporary 
media, including film, television, radio and print. Focuses 

on analysis of the specific characteristics of each of these com- 
munication forms and how their characteristics can best be 
used to communicate both open and hidden messages. !n- 
structor meets with students on both a group and individual: 
basis. Materials Fee: $2.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

RHET 102 READING COMPREHENSION AND GRAM- 
MAR (B) 

Laboratory course for students with special problems in 
reading, grammar, study skills. Purpose is to improve com- 
prehension of the principles of oral and written communica- 
tion. Work will be done on an individual basis and in small 
groups. Course Fee: $93.00. 

RHET 110A LANGUAGE AND SPEAKING (B) 

This course is designed to improve student’s skills in interper- 
sonal and public communication situations. Primary concerns 
are selection, arrangement and development of ideas and 
materials for oral communication; the use of language for con- 
veying meaning, thinking, reasoning, problem solving and de- 
cision-making; analysis of audience attitudes and beliefs; iden- 


tification of purpose and assessment of effects of communi- 
cation; ethical considerations in influencing others; and eval- 


uation of one’s own and others’ public messages. Prepared 
speeches and written assignments. Course Fee: $93.00. 


P 


sont OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


RUSS 110 ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN 

Grammar, exercises in composition and conversation, selected 
readings. No previous language training required. 3 class 
hours, 1 laboratory hour. Materials Fee: $3.00. Course Fee: 
$93.00. | 

RUSS 120 ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN 

A continuation of Russian 110. Prerequisite: Russian 110 
or equivalent. Lab Fee: $3.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


SBA 657 QUANTITATIVE METHODS II 

Laws and theories of probability and statistics, with applica- 

tions in business and economics. Topics include probability 

models, sampling distribution, estimation, hypothesis testing, 


and decision theory. Course Fee: $93.00. 
SBA 702 (For description see ACCTG. 211) 


SBA 752 BUSINESS POLICY 

Capstone course requiring application of knowledge, theories, 
and techniques derived from previous courses, using integra- 
tive cases and empirical observations to formulate improved 
policies and plans. Tu/tion - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: 
$165.00.. 

SBA 756 QUANTITATIVE METHODS Itt 

Statistical methods employed in collection, analysis, and in- 
terpretation of data. Business applications of sampling, analy- 
sis of variance, experimental design, regression analysis, and 
forecasting models. Tu/tion - In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State; 
$165.00. 


D 


SOCIOL 103 SOCIAL PROBLEMS (D) 

The distribution of and interrelationships among some types 
of deviance and disorganization; crime, mental disorders, ad- 
diction, suicide, family tension. Theories of causation; re- 
acer projects. Course Fee: $93.00. 
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SOCIOL 107 AMERICAN SOCLETY (D) 

This course is designed as a ‘‘first course’ in sociology, with 
special emphasis on contemporary American society. Begin- 
ning with the current theories of how: modern industrial soci- 
eties are organized, these theories are applied to the American 
case. Among the topics to be covered are: socialization in 
the contemporary American family; the American education- © 
al system; occupational composition of the American labor 
force; women in America; poverty and income distribution;. 
race, religion, and ethnicity as factors in the American social 
structure; and the American political system. Course Fee: 
$93.00. 

SOCIOL 251 URBAN SOCIOLOGY (D) 

A comparative analysis of cities and of urbanization with 
special reference to demographic characteristics of urban 
populations, urban ecology, and urban social structure. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 

SOCIOL 256 RACE RELATIONS (D) 

The social, economic and political aspects of racial and ethnic 
problems in the United States, plus briefer consideration of - 
similar problems in Africa and Asia. Course Fee: $93.00. 
SOCIOL 260 SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL (D) 

A course in s@ciological social psychology examining indivi- 
dual and group behavior in the context of structured social 
arrangements. Topics include socialization, motivation, the 
social control of behavior, attitudes and behavior, the self- 
concept, and some aspects of collective behavior. Materials 
are drawn froma variety of perspectives, ranging from be- 
havioral social psychology and field theory to symbolic inter- 
action and ethnomethodology. Course Fee: $93.00, 
SOCIOL 278 CRIMINOLOGY (D) 

The nature of crimes and the factors underlying criminal be- 
havior. The machinery of justice; the law, courts, police sys- 
tems, and correctional institutions. Course Fee: $93.00. 


SOCIOL 278. CRIMINOLOGY (D) 

The nature of crimes and the factors underlying criminal be- 
havior. The machinery of justice; the law, courts, police sys- 
tems and correctional institutions. Materials Fee: $7.00. 
Course Fee: $93.00. 


SPANISH : 


D 


SPAN 110 ELEMENTARY SPANISH 
For students with no previous creditable training in Spanish. 
Intensive practice in language skills. Lab Fee: $3.00. Course 


' Fee: $93.00.- 


SPAN 110 ELEMENTARY SPANISH 

For students with no previous creditable training in Spanish. 
Intensive practice in listening and speaking skills. Coordinated 
laboratory sessions. Materials Fee: $4.00. Course Fee: 
$93.00. ; 

SPAN,130 INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 

For upperclassmen who have completed Spanish 110-120, 
and freshmen and transfer students found qualified by place- 
ment examinations. Training in language skill, with emphasis 
on speaking and understanding; readings in cultural and liter- 
ary texts. Prerequisite: Spanish 120 or equivalent, Tu/tion - 
In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. 

SPAN 181 ORAL SPANISH 

Oral aspects of the language: pronunciation, vocabulary 
building, speeches, discussions, debates. Grammatical ele- 
ments required for correct and fluent use of American and 
Peninsular Spanish. Prerequisite: Spanish 140 or permission 
of the department, 545-0613. Course Fee: $93.00. 

SPAN 325/625 PROSE OF THE GOLDEN AGE 

Major prose works in sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Spain. Emphasis on the novel, excluding the Quijote. Course 
Fee: $93.00. 

SPAN 381/681 MODERN SPANISH THEATRE 
Development of the theatre in Spain from the post-Romantic 
period to the present. Course Fee: $93.00. 


STATIS.11 CS rare erence 


D 


STAT 121 ELEMENTARY STATISTICS (E) 

Nature of statistics; description of data; sample distribution; 
statistical theories and dispersion procedures; regression and 
correlation, time series. Not open to students who have com- 
pleted Stat 315, Psych 241 or 245, or Soc 247. Course Fee: 
$93.00. Hi pe 


¥ 


STAT 121 ELEMENTARY STATISTICS (E) f 

An introduction to the basic theory and computational meth- 
ods of descriptive and inferential statistics. Probability theory, . 
“odds"’ and betting schemes, measures of central tendency 
and dispersion, and the testing of hypotheses are discussed 
with a view towards modern applications. Some facility with 
algebra is required. Materia/s Fee: $2.00. Course Fee: 
$93.00. . 

STAT 140 STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION { 
Introduction to basic principles of statistics necessary in the 
business world. Course Fee: $93.00. 


D 


THEATR 115 INTRODUCTION TO THEATER (C) 
Introduction to the art of the theater: a survey of esthetics, 
elements, forms, and contributing artists; its influences and 
place in our culture. Course Fee: $93.00. 


D 


ZOOL 101 INTRODUCTORY ZOOLOGY (E) 

Principles of zoology including cell structure and metabolism, 
heredity, development, behavior, evolution, ecology, and the 
anatomy and physiology of the major groups in the animal 
kingdom. Background for understanding current biological 
problems. Two class hours, one 3-hour laboratory. Lab Fee; 
$7.00. Course Fee:. $93.00. 

ZOOL 176 ECOLOGY OF MAN (E) 

Man‘s interaction with the physical, chemical, and biological 
environment. Problems of population, food supply, pollu- 
tion, resources and human behavior, in relation to ecological 
theory. Not open to students majoring in biological sciences. 
Prerequisite: one laboratory course in a biological science. 
Materials Fee: $1.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 

ZOOL 285 TOPICS IN ZOOLOGY: HUMAN BIOLOGY 
Investigates biological principles emphasizing human structure 
and function, particularly as they relate to everyday existence. 
Important collateral issues such as the nature and_cause of 
disease, smoking and health, drug abuse, the human sexual 
response, venereal disease, immunity and allergy, obesity and 
physical fitness and the problems of overpopulation are dis- 
cussed in.detail. Materials Fee: $2.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 


3 credits 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS-AT AMHERST ra 


In the table below, the building abbreviations found in the course catalog appear in’ alphabetical order in the first column. 
The name of the building corresponding to the abbreviation can be found in the second column, and its location on the 
map on the front cover appears in the third column. Buildings that do not have an abbreviation are listed under the first 
letter of their name. The two-letter abbreviations that appear after certain building names in the table below refer to the 
following residestial areas: CA = Central Residence Area, ‘NA = Northeast Residence Area, OH = Orchard Hill, and 


SW = Southwest Residence Area. 


AEB | 


Agricultural Engineering Bldg. 


B4 J-AD John Adams C7 
ARND Arnold House C3 JAMS James House (SW) B6 
JOHN Johnson House (NA) D2 
BAKR Baker (CA) E4 
BARN Barn B4 KENN Kennedy Tower (SW) C6 
BART Bartlett Hall Cs KNOW Knowlton C3 
BFLD Butterfield E4 
BOWD Bowditch Hall B3 LEAC Leach (NA) C2 
BOYD Boyden Physical Education Bldg. BS LEWS Lewis D2 
BRET Brett (CA) ; D4 LYON Lyon (NA) D3 
BRKS Brooks House E4 Library C4 
BRWN Brown D2 
MACH Machmer Hall C4 
CASH Cashin Di MAR Marshall Hall D3 
cc Campus Center 4 C4 MARX Marshall Hall Annex -D3 
CCOD Cape Cod C4 MCK Mackimmie House C7 
CHAD Chadbourne (CA) E4 MCNA McNamara D1 
CHEN Chenoweth Laboratory B3 MDSX Middlesex House C6 
CLRK Clark Hall D4 MEL Melville House (SW) B6 
CNCE Cance House (SW) C7 MILL Mills House E4 
COLD Cold Storage Building B4 MOB Mobile Music Classrooms B4 
COMM Community MOOR Moore House (SW) B7 
COOL Coolidge Tower C6 MOR Morrill Science Center D4 
COTG-B Cottage B MOR4 Morrill Science Center, Sect. IV D4 
COTG-C Cottage C MRST Marston Hall B3 
CRAB Crabtree C3 MUNX Munson Hall C5 
4 Mahar Auditorium DS 
DAY Day School 
DHSE Dickinson House E3 NEW | Newman Center D5 
DKSN Dickinson BS NOPE North Physical Education Bldg. C2 
DRA Draper Hall C3 
DWGT Dwight (NA) | C2 CHAP Old Chapel C5 
EMLY Emily Dickinson Housé (OH) | Sys OCAM Off Campus 
Draper Annex C3 
PAIG Paige Laboratory B3 
EDUC Education Building Cl PAT Patterson House (SW) G7 
ELAB Engineering Laboratory B3 PHB Public Health Building D4 
EMSN Emerson House B7 PIER Peirpont (SW) B7 
ENGE Engineering Building East C3 PTEN Project Ten B7 
ENGX Engineering Annex Parking Garage C4 
EWC Everywoman’s Center C5 
Q-AD John Quincy Adams C7 
EUGE Eugene Field House (OH) E3 
FDRY Foundry SBA School of Business Admin. D5 
FERN Fernald Halli DS SC South College C4 
FLIN Flint Laboratory B4 SK Skinner Hall D4 
FREN French Hall D4 SMTH Smith College 
STK Stockbridge Hall B3 
GDEL Goodell C5 Student Union C4 
GNGH Greenough (CA) E4 
GOES Goessmann Laboratory C3 THAT Thatcher House D3 
GORM Gorman . ES THOM Thompson Hall B4 
GRAY David Grayson House E3 THOR Thoreau House B6 
GRES Graduate Research Center C3 TOBN Tobin Hall C5 
GRIN Grinnell Arena B4 TWRI Tower 1 
GUN Gunness Laboratory B3 
VAN Van Meter House E4 
HAMP Hampshire House . C6 ( 
HAS Hasbrouck Laboratory C4 NOAH Noah Webster House (OH) E3 
HERT Herter Hall C5 WASH Washington Tower (SW) C7 
HICK Curry Hicks P E Building C5 WHLR Wheeler E4 
HILT Hilton House WILD Wilder Hall D4 
HOLD Holdsworth Hall B3 WYKI Wysocki House 
. Whitmore Admin. Bldg. C6 
INFI Infirmary D4 
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DEPT COURSE SCHFDULE TETLE CORE CR 
SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES BLOG RCOM 
A-C-C-0-U-N-T-I-N-G z 
ACCTG 120" INTRO FINAN ACCTG 3GR 
1D 300034 MTUWTHF 9.00 HFRT 206 
: 20 300062 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 102 
_ BE 300090 MW 19.00-22.00 HERT 224 KIDA 
ACCTG 130% INTRO TO MGRL ACCTG 3CR 
10 300389 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 201 
ACCTG 211* BUS INFO SYSTEMS 3CR 
1D 300678 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 207 
ACCTG 220% FINAN RPTG I 3CR 
10 300967 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 207 
ACCTG 221 FINAN RPTG TE _ end 3CR 
1S 301250 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 209 
aAccf¥G 370 FED INC TAXES. 3CR 
1S” 301549 MTUWTHF HERT 206 
A-F-R-O0---A~M-E=R-I-C-A-N S$=-T-U-D-1-E-S 
AFRDAM 133 CIVIL WAR TO PRESENT 3CR 
1S 301838 TUTH 10.15-12.30  HERT 204 
AFROAM 152 BLACK RHETORIC B 3CR 
1S 302121 MW 10.15-12.30 HERT 204 
A-N-I-M-A-L S$-C-I-E-N-C-E 
AN SCI 121* INTRO AN SCI. 3CR 
LF 302410 MW 19,00-22.00 STK 311 GODKIN 
WALSH 
A-N-T-H-R-0-P-0-L-0-G-=Y 
ANTH 102% INTRO TO ARCHAEOLOGY Do 3cR 
1E 302709 TUTH 19:00-22.00 MACH W-17 ELLIOTT 
ANTH 103* _ INTRO PHYSICAL ANTH 3CR 
10 ,~ 302993 MTUWTHF 10.15 HAS 126 
ANTH 104* INTRO.CULTURAL ANTH D -3CR 
10. 303286 MTUWTHF 9.00 MORG 161 
ANTH 290M ~- CONN VALLEY RESEARCH . 3CR 
91D 303575. MTUWTHF 1.00 MORS 404 
ANTH 377 FIFLO SCHOOL IN ARCH 6CR 
1S 303864 BY ARRGT 
ANTH  390X HUM SOC BIO . 3CR 
91F 304157 MW 19.00-22.00 HERT -116 JACOBS 
ANTH 677 FIELD SCHOOL IN ARCH 6CR 
1S 304446 BY APRGT 
A-R-T 
ART 100* BASIC DRAWING C 3CR 
1D 304735 MTUWTHE 7245 FAC 429 
1F 304763 TUTH 19.00+22.00 STK 114 TEPASKE 
ART 117%  —-« ENTRO TO VISUAL ARTS Cc 3CR 
10 305056 MTUWTHF 1.00 HERT 227 
ART 120* BASIC DESIGN I C _3CR 
1D 305345 MWF 10.00-12.15 FAC 431 
TUTH 10.00-12.15 FAC 431 
ART 190X PRINTMAKING eee 3CR 
OLF 305634 MW 19.00-22.00 FAC 442 SANCHEZ 
ART 210* INT DESIGN I acR 
10. 305923 MTUWTH 2.00-5.00 FAC 441 
ART 220* — PAINTING I Cc 3CR 
1D 306216 MTUWTHF 2.00-4.15 FAC 444 ; 
1e 306244 MW 19.00-22.00 STK 114 MORGAN 
ART 224% PAINTING I[f 3cr . 
1D 306533 MTUWTHF 2.00-4.15 ~FAC 444 
ART 280* CERAMICS I : oe 3CR 
1p 306822 MWF 10.00-12.15 MUNX 2 
TUTH 10.00-12.15 MUNX 2 
ART 287% MOD ART 1880~-PRESENT Gs. 36R 
1F 307115 TUTH 19.00-22.00  HERT 227 SAULNIER 
ART 330* INT DESIGN III 3CR 
1D. 307404 MTUWTH 2.00-5.00 FAC 441 
ART 520* PAINTING I 3CR 
10 307698 MTUWTHF 2.00-4.15 FAC 444 
ART 524% PAINTING III 3CR 
10 307987 MTUWTHF 2.00-4.15 FAC 444 
ART 5B0* CERAMICS 1} 3CR 
1D 308270 MWF 10.00-12.15 MUNX 2 
é TUTH 10.00-12.15 | MUNX 2 
ART * 630* INTERIOR DESIGN ITT ~~ 3CR 
f 10 308569 MTUWTH 2.00-5.00 FAC 441 
* ART 700A SEM—ART EDUCATION 3CR 
“' 1S “308658 TUTH: 9400-12430: FAC 440 


INSTRUCTOR 


ART 701 SP PROB-PAINTING 3-12 
1S 309141 BY ARRGT 
AQT 702 SP PROB-PRINTMAKING 3-12 
1S 309430 BY ARRGT 
ART 703 SP PROB-SCULPTURE, 3-12. 
1S  ~ 309729 BY, ARRGT 
ART 704 SP PROBS-CERAMICS 3-12 
1S 310015 RY ARRGT - 
ART 705 SP PROB-DRAWING 3-12 
18 310304 BY A®RGT 
ART 706 SP PROB-ART HISTORY 3-12 
1S 310598 BY ARRGT 
A-S-T-R-O-N-O-M-Y 
ASTRON |100 EXPLORING UNIVERSE € 3CR 
1$ 310887 MTUWTHF 9.00 HAS 126 
AST20N 100* EXPLORING UNIVERSE Go) BCR, 
1E 311170 TUTH 19.00-22.00 AMH COLL HEATON 
ASTRON 190X UNIDENT-FLY OBJTS 3CR 
91F 311469 MW 4.00-18.30 HERT 201 HEATON 
B-U-S-I-N-E-S-S A-O0-M-—I-N-I-S-T-R-A-T-1-O-N 
BA 110* INTRO BUS COMP 3CR 
1D 311758 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 107 
2D 314786 MTUWTHF 10.15 HERT 117 
BA 371 BUS POLICY & STRAT 3CR 
1S 312079 BY ARRGT 
B-0-T-A-N-Y 
BOTANY 175 GENETICS. & EVOL — 3CR 
1S 312368 MT,UWTHF 9.00 GRES 301 a 
C-H-E-M-I-C-A-L_ E-N-G=I-N 
CHF 125% FUNDAMENTALS 3CR 
10 312657 MTUWTHF 9.00 HAS 205 
C-H-E-M-1-S-T-R-Y 
CHEM ~=-110* GEN CHEM E  4CR 
10 312946 MTUWTHE+9.00 TWRI 202 
TUTH 1200-3615 TWRI 202 
CHEM -_LLA* GEN CHEM (SCI) F  3CR 
10 313239 MTUWTHE 10.15 TWRI 101 
MW 1200-3215 TWRI 101 
CHEM 112% GEN CHEM (SCI) — 3CR 
10 313528 MTUWTHF 11,30 TWRI 103 
TUTH 1.00-3.15 TWRI 103 
CHEM =: 1.60 ORGANIC CHEMISTRY F  3CR 
10 313817 MTUWTHF 9.00 GRES 309 
CHEM 162% ORGANIC CHEM LAB 1cR 
10 314100 MW 1.00-4.30 GRES 308 
CHEM 262% ORGANIC {(NON-MAJ) —  3CR 
1D 314394 MTUWTHF 10.15 TWRI 202. 
CHEM =. 264 * ORGANIC LAB {NONMAJ) 1CR 
10 314683 TUTH 1.00 GRES 308 
CHEM 562% ORGANIC=NONMAJORS ; 3CR 
10 314972 MTUWTHF 10.15 TWRI 202 
CHEM 564% ORG LAB=NONMAJORS 1CR 
10 315265 TUTH 1.00 GRES 308 
(C-H-I-N-E-S-E 
CHINSF 280 INTER CHINSE BCR 
LEC 1S 315554 MWF 10.15-12.30 HERT 119 
TUTH 10.15-12.30 HERT 119 
ors 1S 315582 MTUWTHF 1200-3215 .HERT- 119 
“C=-L-A-$-S-I-C-S 
CLSICS 100% GREEK CIV C Wascr 
1E 315871 TUTH 19.00-22.00 HERT “207 DYER 
C-O0-M-P-U-T-E-R & I-N-F-O-R-M-A-T-I-O0-N $-C-I-E-N-C-E 
COINS 122 INTR PRB SOLV W/COMP E 4CR 
LFC LS 316164 MTUWTHE 9.00 HAS 124 
LAB 1S 316192 M 10.15 HAS 124 
2s 316225 TU 10.15 HAS ‘124 
35 316253 W 10.15 HAS 124 
48 316281 TH 10.15 HAS 124 


DEPT COURSE 
Mee 


COINS 
COINS 
COINS 


LEC 1S 
LAB 1S 


COINS 
COINS 


COINS 


C-0-4-P-A-R- 


COMLIT 204% 
1D 

COMLIT 290X 
91F 


C-0-M-M-U-N 


COMSTU 190* 
10 


COMSTU 201% 


1D 

. COMSTU 203* 
Bo 1F 

COMSTU 210* 
iP 

COMSTU 228 
1D 

COMSTU 290Xx 
91E 

COMSTU 290Y 
91° 

COMSTU 390Xx 
LEC9LP 
DIS91P 

COMSTU 528* 
19 

COMSTU 715 

1A 

E-C-0-N-O-M 

ECON 103% 
10 

ECON = L04* 
1D 

ECON -121* 
1e 

SCAN. 190X 
91£ 

=CON 203% 
10 

ECON 204% 
1D 


(323393 


SCHEDULE 
NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEETING TIMES 


INTP PRB SOLV w/COMP 
316570 TUTH 19.00-22.00 
ASSEMBLY LANG PROGRM 
316869 MTUWTHF 10.15 
INTR PRB SOLV W/COM 
317152 MTUWTHF 9.00 
317180 M 10.15 
317213 TU 10.15 
317241 wW 10.15 
317279 TH 10.15 


ASSEMBLY LANG PRIGRM 
317568 MTUWTHF 10.15 

ADV COINS TOPICS 
317857 BY ARRGT 

SEMINAR 
318140 BY ARRGT , 


Aa Tol Ve 


CLASSICS EURO LIT 
318439 MTUWTHF 9.00 

ALTS TO EXST IN LIT 
318728 MW 19.00-22.00 


L-I-T-E-R-A-T-U=R-E 


I-C-A-T-I-O-N S-T-U-D-1-€-S 


MEDIA PRODUCTION 

319011 MW 9205-11-00 
F 9.00 

ADV PUBLIC SPEAKING 
319300 MTUWTHF 9.00 

ARGUMENTATION 
319594 MW 19.00-22.00 

INTFRPERSONAL COMM 


319883 MTUWTHF 9.05-12.05 


MASS MED IN SOCIETY 
320179 MTUWTHF 11.30 
INTRO TO BOOK PUB 
320468 MW 19.00-22.00 
ORGAN COMM 


320757 MTUWTHE 9200-10-30 


MTUWTHF 3.00-4.30 
CABLE TV THERY/PROD 
321040 
MW 1.200-2.00 
321078 TUTH 19.00-21.30 
TUTH 1.00-2.30 
MASS MED IN SOCIETY 
321367 MTUWTHF 11.30 
DFCTNG FORENSC PRGM 
321656 MTUWTHF 9.00-5.00 


i=C—$ 


INTRO TO MICROECON 
321945 MTUWTHF 10.15 
INTRO TO MACROECON 
322238 MTUWTHF 11.30 
INTERNATL ECONOMY 
322527 MW 19.00-22.00 
INFLA &/OR UNEMPLY 
322816 TUTH 19.00-22.00 
INTFRMED MICROEC TH 
323109 MTUWTHF 10.15 
INTERMED MACROEC TH 
MYTUWTHF 11.50 


E-D-U-C-A-T-1-O-N 
(There are 100 modules of credit in a standard University one-credit course; 300 modules in a 


MTUWTHF 9.00-11.00 


1S undergrad 323682 SPECIAL SESSION HERT 217 


grad 


324292 


CORF CR amt ps 
BLOG ROOM INSTRUCTOR 
FE 4CR 
GRES 208 WILLIAMS 
F 4CR - 
GRFS 208 
oOcR 
HAS. 124 
HAS 124 
HAS 124 
HAS 124 
HAS 124 
4CR 
GRES 208 
6CR 
1-6 
Cc 3CR 
HERT 118 
3CR 
HERT 110 TENG 
3CR 
HERT 546 
HERT 546 
3Ce 
HERT 119 
3CR 
HERT 227 MCCAMBRIDGE 
Cc 3CR. 
HERT 222 STEVENS 
OD 3CR 
HERT 110 
SCR 
HERT 113 BALKIN 
3CR 
GRES 208 CINVILLE 
GRES 208 
4CR 
SC 156 NIELSON 
sc 156 VEDRO 
Sc 156 NIELSON 
SC 156 VEDRO 
3cr 
HERT 110 - 
3CR 
HERT 444 
DO 3CR 
HERT, 225 
D) = 3cR 
HERT 116 
D  3CR 
HERT 119 STABILE 
3CR 
HERT 113 DONOHUE 
D  3CR 
HERT 118 
BD 3CR 
HERT 118 


standard 3-credit course.) 
EDUC 0031 THEORY & PRAC OF COUNSEL 300 MODS 

1D 323682 SPECIAL SESSION HAS 228 
EDUC 1580 INTRO TO URBAN ED 300 MODS 

1D 323682 MW 2:00-4:30 HAS 228 
EDUC 1626 PRIN OF ED & PSYCH TEST 300 MODS 

1S 323682 SPECIAL SESSION HAS 228 
EDUC 2121 ~ SECOND METH/CURRIC DEV 300 MODS 

1D 323682 MTUWTHF 11:30-12:30 HAS 230 

- EDUC 2700 THEORY & PRAC OF COUNSEL 300 MODS 

1P ° 323682 MTUWTHF 9:00-12:00, HERT 201 WASHINGTON 
EDUC 2705° ‘WOMEN IN WORLD OF WORK ° 300 MODS 

1P 323682 MTUWTHF 9:00-12:00 HERT 102 BOYCE 
EDUC 2710 ADV PRAC IN OPEN CLASS 300 MODS 

1P 323682 ‘MTUWTH 8:00-12:30SK 5 BATCHELDER 
EDUC £2805 HUMAN CRISIS: INTERVENTIONS 300 MODS 

1E 323682 TU 19:00-22:00 HERT 209 RUHF 

2S BY ARRGT 

EDUC 2810 METH IN EARLY CHILD ED 300 MODS 

1E 323682 TUTH 19:00-22:00 BOWDLDG KAMIN 

: 4S 10:00-4:00 
EDUC 2855 HUMAN SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 100-300 MODS 
“1E 323682 MW 19:00-21:00 HERT 209 RUHF 

EDUC 3022 PRIN OF SCHOOL GUID 300 MODS 


” 


EDUC 3202. WORKSHOP IN MICROCOUNSEL 


“1D undergrad 323682 SPECIAL SESSION HERT 214 


: grad _ 324292 ‘ 
EDUC 3785 ELEM METHODS POTPOURRI 
-. 1S undergrad 323682 SPECIAL SESSION 
é grad 324292. 
EDUC 3807 PRIN & METH OF TCHING ENGLISH 
1S undergrad 323682 TUTH 1:00-3:30 HERT 224 
1 grad 324292 . ‘ 
EDUC 3946 BILINGUAL.ED THRU MEDIA 
1D undergrad 323682 SPECIAL SESSION HERT 211 
grad 324292 
EDUC 4905 EDUC STATISTICS | ; 
1S undergrad 323682 TUTH 1:00-3:30 HAS 230 
grad 324292 
EDUC 4910 COMPUTER LAB/STAT APPLI 
1S undergrad 323682 TUTH 9:30-11:00 HAS 228 
grad 324292 ‘s 
EDUC 4915 CURRIC DEVEL IN URBAN SCHS 
1D undergrad 323682 MW 1:00-3:30 HAS 230 
grad 324292 
EDUC 5085 FOUNDATIONS OF ED 
1S undergrad 323682 MTUWTHF 9:00 HERT 227 
grad 324292 
' EDUC 5210 FUTURE & GLOBAL STUDIES 
1D undergrad 323682 MTUWTHF 10:15 HAS 230 
grad 324292 
EDUC 5800 RESEARCH FOR NON-RES MAJORS 


1P undergrad 323682 TUTH 19:00-22:00 GRES 208 


grad 324292 S$ 9:00-4:00 
EDUC 7130 SCHOOL COUNSEL THEORIES 
1D 324292 SPECIAL SESSION HERT 211 
EDUC 7145 GRP ACTIVITIES IN COUNSEL 
1D 324292 SPECIAL SESSION HERT 211 
EDUC 7630 PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 
1D 324292 SPECIAL SESSION HERT 211 
EDUC 8226 ISSUES IN CURRIC & INSTRUCT 
1S 324292 MTUWTHF 7:45 — HAS 228 
EDUC 8231 TCHING CRITICAL THINKING 
1D 324292 MTUWTHE 7:45 HAS 107 
EDUC 8691 | WORKSHOP FOR INSERVICE GRP 
1S 324292 © SPECIAL SESSION 
EDUC 8790 READING.IN OPEN CLASS 
1D 324292 SPECIAL SESSION 
F-N-G-U-I-S-H 
ENGL 125% = MSTRPCS OF W LIT c 
10 324903 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
ENGL 203%  — BIBLE/MYTH/LIT/SOC c 
1F 325191 TUTH 19.00-22.00 HERT 
=NGL 221%  SHAKFSPFARE c 
; 10 325480 MTUWTHF 9.00 HERT 
ENGL 233* 177TH CENT ENGL LIT c 
LE —-- 325779 TUTH 19.00-22.00 HERT 
ENGL = 331* = TECHNICAL WRITING 
1P 326062 MTUWTHF 8.00-9.55 GRES 
ENGL 337" | EXPOS WRITING 
LE. --326351 TUTH 19.00-22.00 HERT 
ENGL 341* CREATIVE WRITING 
1e 326640 MW 19.00-22.00 HF RT 
ENGL 380* ASPECTS OF LIT e 
1P «326939 TUTH 19.00-22.00  GRES 
" § 9.00-4.00 GRES 
ENGL 382% INDIVID BRIT AUTHORS c 
10. 327222 MTUWTHE 10.15 HERT 
ENGL 700* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
1P 327511 TUTH 19.00-22.00  GRES 
S 9.00-4.00 GRES 
ENGL 819% SEM YEATS 
10 327800 MTUWTHE 10615 HERT 
E-N-T-0-M-0-L-0-G-Y 
ENT 126% INSECTS & MAN. E. 
1P = 328098 MTUWTHF 9.05-11.00 FERN 
MTUWTHF 1.30-2.30 FERN 
ENT  126A¢  GFNFRAL ENTOMOLOGY E 
91D 328387 MWF 10.15 HAS 
E-N-V-I-R-O-N-M-E-N-T-A-L_ 0-E-S-1-G-N 
ENVDES 305" = DYN OF HUM HABITA 
1£ «328676 TUTH 19.00-22.00  HERT 
E-X-E-R-C-I-S-E& S-C-I-E-N-C-E 
FXCSCI 278 PHYSIOL OF EXCERCISE 
1S 328965 MTUWTHF 11.30 HERT 
FXCSCI 290X —- INTFRVAL TRAIN/COND 
91& 329258 MW 19.00-22.00 HERT 
EXCSCI 290Y — NUTRITION & EXERCIS 
91P 329547 MTUWTHF 9.05-12.05 GRES 
EXCSCY 390 RINFFFEDBACK 
1S 329836 MTUWTHF 10.15 HAS 
EXCSCI 700C BIOFFEDBACK 
1s 330122 MTUWTHF 10.15 HAS 


rar 


300 MODS 
100 MODS 
300 MODS 
300 MODS 


300 MODS 


200 MODS 
300 MODS 
300 MODS 


300 MODS 


300 MODS 
WOLF 


300 MODS 
300 MODS 
300 MODS 
300 MODS 
300 MODS 
300-600 MODS 


300 MODS 


3CR 
117 
3CR 
214 SMYTH 
“ 3CR 
116 
3CR 
119 COLLINS 
2CR 
301 GAT 
3CR 
208 FLOWERS 
3CR 
208 TUCKER 
3CR 
339 ASHTON 
339 
3CR 
116 
3-6 
339 ASHTON 
339 
3CR 
116 


3CR 
H PETERS 
H 
3CR 
107 


3CR 4 
116 GREENBIE 


3CR 
640 EDINGTON 
3CR 
201 OSTROM 
3CR 
210 KAMEN 
3cR 
209 JAMES 
3CR 
205 JAMES - 


/ 
7 


DEPT COURSE 
SEC 


SCHEOULE 
NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEETING TIMES 


CORE CR 
BLDG ROOM 


F-0-0-D A-N-D R-E-S-0-U-R-C-E &-C-0-N-O-M-I-C-S 


FeR EC 226* 
1€ 


F-0-R-E-S-T- 


FOREST 225* 
IF 

FOREST 525% 
1F 


F-R-E-N-C-H 


FRENCH -110* 
1P 


FRENCH 130* 
1D 
1E 
FRENCH 144* 
1D 
FRENCH 360* 
1E 
FRENCH 390 
1s 


F-0-0-D S-C-I-E-N-C-E & N-U-T-R-I-T-I-O-N 


FSEN 240* 


1E 


G-E-N-E-R-A- 


GB FIN 201* 
1D 
2D 

GB FIN 250 
ts 

GB FIN 260% 
10 

GB FIN 262* 
10 


G-E-0-G-R-A- 


GEOG 155A 


91D 


G-E-O-L-O-G- 


GEOL 101* 


1D 


G-E-R-M-A-N 


GERMAN 110* 
1D 
Le 
GERMAN 120* 
1p 
GERMAN 146 
1S 


GFRMAN 409* 
10 


H-1-S-T-0=R- 
HIST 101% 
1D 
HIST 150% 
10 
HIST 151% 
1D 
1e 
HIST 320% 
1E 
HIST 332 
10 
HIST 632% 
10 
HIST 738 
1S 


ENVIRONMENTAL ECON 
330411 MW 19.00-22.00 


R-¥ 
MENSURATION 


330700 MTUWTHF 8.00-5.00 


MEN SURA TION 


330994 MTUWTHF 8.00-5.00 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
331287 MWF 19.00-21.30 
TUTH 19.00-21.30 
INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 
331576 MTUWTHF 9.00 
331609 MW 19.00-22.00 
INTERM FICTION 
331893 MTUWTHF 10.15 
TECHS CONSEC INTERPR 
332186 MW 19.00-22.00 
SENTOR SEMINAR 
332475 MWF 10.15-12.30 
TUTH 10.15-12.30 


BASIC NUTRITION 
332764 TUTH 19.00-22.00 


U; ):B-U=S=3-N-E=S-S 


CORPORATION FINANCE 
333057 MTUWTHF 7.45 
333085 MTUWTHF 9.00 

ADMINISTRATIVE STAT 
333374 MTUWTHF 10.215 

INTRO TO LAW 
333663 MTUWTHF 7.45 

LAW IIT 
333952 MTUWTHF 9.00 


P-H-Y 


INTRO TO HUMAN GEOG 
334245 MWF 10215-12230 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY ~ 
334534 MWF 9.00 
WF 1.225-5.30 


ELEM GERMAN 
334823 MTUWTHF 9.00 
334851 TUTH 19.00-22.00 
FLEM GERMAN 


335144 MTUWTHF 9.05-12.05 


INTENS INTERMED GERM 
335433 MWF. 10,.15-12.30 
TUTH 10,.15-12.30 

GRAD READING COURSE 


335722 MTUWTHF 1.00-2.15 


Y 


ij 

WEST THOT SINCE 1600 
336015 MTUWTHF 10.15 
') DEV AMER CIV TO 1876 
336304 MTUWTHF 9.00 

DEV AMER CIV 1876 ON 
336598 MTUWTHF 11.30 
336621 TUTH 19.00-22.00 

THE CIVIL WAR ERA 
336910 MW 19.00-22.00 

THE SOUTH IN AM HIST 
337203 MTUWTHF 10.15 

THE SOUTH IN AM HIST 
337497 MTUWTHF 10.15 

TPCS-U S$ INTLCTL HST 
337786 MTUWTHF 10.15 


HERT 


HOLD 


HOLD 


_GRES 


GRES 
HERT 
HERT 

c 
HERT 
BART 


HERT 
HERT 


CHEN 


HERT 
HERT 


HERT 
HERT 


HERT 


MOR4 


3CR 
212 KAUL 


3CR 
349° SMITH. 
349 
3CR 
113 
202 SMITH 
3CR 
EES 
3CR 


105 D*HAEN-BERTIER 


3CR 
342 
342 


3CR 
217 BERT 


WEATHERHOLTZ 


F-1-N-A-N-C-E 


3CR 
102 
102 
3CR 
205 
3CR 
209 
3CR 
114 


3CR 
161 


3CR 
201 
201 


3CR 

110 

114 NIODA 
3CR 

117 MASKO 


» 6CR 


114 
114 
ocr 
114 MAHONEY 


210 
206 WILLIAMS 
3CR 


206 HELLER 


3CR 
210 

3CR 
210 

4CR 
201 


INSTRUCTOR 


HRTA 


156* 
1P 
HRTA 3.67% 
1p 
I-N-D-U-S-T 
Le 271% 
1s) 
1 354% 
10 
1-T-A-L-I-A- 
ITAL 126® 
1D 
J-A-P-A-N-E- 
JAPAN 290S 
1S 
L-A-T-I-N 
LATIN 140% 
1E 


FD PRODCTN MGT I 


338079 MTUWTHF 8.00-10.00 SK 
MTUWTHF 10230-1230 SK 


FD PRODCTN MGT IT 


{ \ . ; eis 
H-0-T-E-L_ R-E-S-T & T-R-A-V-E-L A-O-M-I-N 


3CR 

205 MCCULLOUGH 

205 sits 
3CR 


338368 MTUWTHF 9.05-12.05 CHEN 217 MANNING © 


E-N-G-I-N & O-P R-E-S-E-A-R-C-H 


BASIC PROB FOR ENGRS 
338657 BY ARRGT 

I € ECONOMICS ITI 
338946 BY ARRGT 


INTENS ELEM ITALIAN 
339239 MWF 10.15-12.30 
TUTH 10.15-12.30 


S-E 


INTENSIVE JAPANSES 
339528 MTUWTHE 745 
MTUWTHF 1.00 

® 


INTENS INTERMED LAT 


339817 MTUTH 19.00-21.30 


HERT 
HERT 


HERT 


L-A-N-D-S-C-A-P-E A-R-C-H-1-T-E-C-T-U-R-E 


LO ARC 700M 
91E 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
340103 TUTH 19.00-22.00 


WILD 


L-E-G-A-L_ S-T-U-D-I-E-$ P-R-0-G-R-A-M 


LEGAL 201* 
10 
LEGAL 264% 
10 
L-I-N-G-U-I- 
LING 101* 
1p 
LING 201* 
1E 
LING akue 
10 
LING 511* 
10 


M-E-C-H & A-E-R-0---S- 


MEA E 101" 
1E 
144% 
10 
145% 
1D 
265 
1S 
702% 
1D 
790 
1S 


MEA 
MEA 
MEA 
MEA 


mn mm mm 


M-A-T-H-E-M- 


MATH 100 

1S 
101* 

10 

20 

3P 
102% 

10 

iP 
103* 

10 

1p 
110* 

10 

20 

» BE 
MATH 117* 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH 127* 


1D 


INTRO TO LAW 
340397 MTUWTHF 1.00 
URBAN LAW 
340686 MTUWTHF 11.30 


S=T-1-C-S 
MAN & HIS LANGUAGE 


340975 MTUWTHF 9.05-12.05 


INTRO LING THEORY 
341268 TUTH 19.00-22.00 

INTRO TO PSYCHOLING 
341557 TUTH 10215-12230 

INTRO TO PSYCHOLING 


341846 TUTH 10.15-12.30 


ENERGY AND MAN 


342139 TUTH 19.00-22.00 


MECHANICS I 
342428 MTUWTHF 9.00 
MECHANICS II 
342717 MTUWTHF 10.15 
FLUID MECHANICS 
343000 MTUWTHF 10.15 
THERMODYNAMICS 
343294 MTUWTHF 9.00 
ENGINEERING PROJECT 
343583 BY ARRGT 


A-T-I-C-S 


MATH IN-MOD WORLD 
343872. MTUWTHF 11.350 

ALGEBRAIC REVIEW 
344165 MTUWTHF 7.45 
344193 MTUWTHF 10.15 


344226 MTUWTHF 9.05-12.05 


ANAL GEOM/ELEM FUNC 
344515 BY ARRGT 


344543 MTUWTHF 9.05-12.05 


PRECALC TRIG 
344832 BY ARRGT 


344860 MTUWTHF’ 9.05-12.05_ 


ELEM TECH MATH 
345153 MTUWTHF 7.45 
345181 MTUWTHF 10.15 
345214 TUTH 19.00-22.00 

BUSINESS CALC II 
345503 MTUWTHF 9.00 

CALC LIFE-SOC SCI I 
345797 MTUWTHF 114230 


GDEL 
GDEL 


Cc 
GRES 


c 
HERT 
c 
GOEL 


GDEL 


P-A-C-E E-N-G-I-N 


E 
HERT 


HERT 
HERT 
GRES 
HERT 


3CR 


3cCR 


6CR 


110 
110 


8CR 
640 
640 


4CR 
217 BREITHAUPT 


3CR 
3 BUMGARDONER 


3CR 
608 
3CR 
610 ° 


3CR rahe 
309 SCHMIERER - . ° 


3cR 
212 COOPER 
3CR 
613 
3CR 
613 


3CR 
201 CARLSON 
3CR 


3CR 
210 
1CR 


“311 


311 
201 HIRSCHHORN 
-1CR 


' 201 HIRSCHHORN 


1cR 


201 HIRSCHHORN 


3CR 
210 
307 
222 CONNORS 
3CR 
210 
3CR 
309 


{ 
DEPT COURSE 


SEC 

MATH 135% 
10 

MATH 136* 
10 

MATH 165* 
10 

MATH 167% 
1D 

MATH 1908 
91D 

MATH 211% 
10 

MATH 290* 
10 

MATH 883 

1s 


\ 


SCHEDULE TITLE 


NUMBER MEETING TIMES 
CALCULUS I 


346080 MTUWTHF 10.15 
CALCULUS II 
346379 MTUWTHF 9.00 
MULTIVAR CALCULUS 
346668 MTUWTHF 9.00 
INTRO LIN ALG 
346957 MTUWTHF 11.30 
MATH-BUSINESS I 
347240 MTUWTHF 9.00 
INTRO MOD ALG I 
347539 MTUWTHF 10.15 
MATH-BUSINESS II 
347828 MTUWTHF 10.15 
DIRECT READINGS I 
348111 BY ARRGT 


M-A-N-A-G-E-M-E-N-T 


MGT 


MGT 


MGT 


PRINCIPLES OF MGT 
348400 MTUWTHF 9.00 
348458 MTUWTHF 10.15 
348466 TUTH 19.00-22.00 

PFRSONNFL MANAGEMENT 
348755 MTUWTHF 11.30 
348783 MW 19.00-22.00 

MANAGER TAL BEHAVIOR 
349076 MWF 9.05-1.05 

$ 9.05-12.05 


M-A-R-K-E-T-I-N-G 


MKTG- 201% 
10 
+ 320 
MKTG 210 
1s 
MKTG 222 
1S 
M-U-S-1-C 
MUSTC 101* 
10 
MUSIC 108% 
10 
MUSIC 120 
1s 
MUSIC 187* 
10 
MUSIC 217 
1S 
MUSTC 242* 
10 
MUSIC 244 
1S 
MUSTC 301% 
1D 
MUSTC 517 
1s 
MUSIC 601* 
10 
MUSIC 700A 
91D 
MUSTC 7008 
1s . 
MUSIC 751* 
1D 
MUSIC 755* 
10 


P-H-Y-S E-D-» 


Pe 
PLE 
PE 


P 


m 
wy 
~ 
o 


a] 
momo 


FUND OF MKTG 
349365 MTUWTHF 9.00 
349393 MTUWTHF 11.30 
BUYER BEHAVIOR 
349682 MTUWTHF 11.30 
MKTG COMMUNICATIONS 
349971 MTUWTHF. 10.15 


APPRECIATION-INTRO 
350267 MTUWTHF 9.00 
AFRO-AMERICAN MUSIC 
350556 MTUWTHF 10.15 
PIANO CLASS 
350845 MWF 10.15 
CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 
351138 BY ARRGT 
CONTEMP TECH 
351427 MTUWTHF 11.30 
MUS EL £0 
351716 MTUWTHF 9.00 
CLASSROOM MUS SEC ED 
352009 MTUWTHF 10.15 
HYON MOZART & BTHVN 
352293 MTUWTHF 9.00 
CONTFMP TECH 
352582 MTUWTHF 11.30 
HYON MOZART & BTHVN 
352871 MTUWTHF 9.00 
AFRO-AMERICAN MUSIC 
353164 MTUWTHF 10.15 
CLASSROOM MUS SEC ED 
353453 MTUWTHF 10.15 
GEN MUSIC ELEM SCH 
353742 MTUWTHF 9.00 
ADV CHORAL CONDUCTG 
354035 MTUWTHF 11.30 


S-C-H-0-0-L 0-F 


PE 100 TENNIS II 
354324 MTUWTHF 10015 

PE 100 TEN I & BDTN 
354613 MTUWTHF 9.00 

PE 100 HATHA YOGA 
354902 MW 19.00-20.30 

ORG AND ADMIN 
355190 MTUWTHF 9.00 

CARDIOPUL RESCUSITN 
355489 MTUWTHF 9.00 
_. BFHAV ANAL TCHNG PE, 
355778 BY ARRGT 

INTFERN-SPORTS ADMIN 
356061 BY ARRGT 

SEM. HIST SPORT 
356350 MTUWTHF 1.00 


P-H-I -L-0-S-0-P-H-Y 


PHIL 105* 
10 


1e 


INTRO TO PHIL 
356649 MTUWTHF 10.15 
356677 TUTH 19.00-22.00 


CORE CR 


4 


‘ PHIL L10* INTRO TO ETHICS 
BLOG ROOM INSTRUCTOR 10 356966 MTUWTHF 2.15 
SS Pe PHIL 125% INTRO TO LOGIC 
F  3¢R 19 357259 MTUWTHF 9.00 
GRES 339 PHIL 203 CONTINENTAL RATNLISM 
F  3CR 1s 357548 MTUWTHF 10.15 
GRES 339 PHIL 241” PHIL APPRCHS TO RELG 
aE LA BCR 10 357837 MTUWTHF 11.30 
GRES 349 PHIL 290Xx PHIL & YOUNG CHILD 
& 3¢R 91P 358120 MTUWTHF 1.00-4.00 
GRES 349 PHIL 503 CONTINENTAL RATNLISM 
3CR 1S 358419 MTUWTHFE 10.15 
GRES 311 
£ 3CR 
GRES 309 P-H-Y~S-I-C-S 
3CR 
GRES ae PHYSIC 100* AN INTRO TO PHYSICS 
146 10 358708 MTUWTHF 11.30 
PHYSIC 141* INTRO PHYSICS I 
10 358992 MTUW 9.05-11.00 
THF 9.00 
PHYSIC 142 INTRO PHYSICS II 
1S 359285 MTUW 9.05-11.00 
3CR THF 9.00 
HERT 205 
HERT 217 ? 
HERT 110 RANDOLPH P-A-R-K A-D-M-I-N-I-S-T-R-A-T-I-O-N 
3CR 
HERT 117 PK ADM 390C PHILOSOPHY OF PARKS 
HERT 114 COMERFORD 91e 359574 TUTH 19.00-22.00 
3CR 
GRES 349 RANDOLPH 
GRES 349 P-L-A-N-T P-A-T-H-0-L-0-G-Y 
PLPATH S03* FOR/SHADE TREE PATH 
LF 359863 TUTH 19.00-22.00 
3CR 
HERT 217 P-L-A-N-T & S-O-I-L S-C-I-E-N-C-E-S 
HERT 222 
3cR PLSOTL 190x HOME LAND MAINT 
HERT 205 91E 360159 MW 19.00-22.00 
) SCR PLSOIL 215* FLORICULTURAL SCI 
HERT 208 1e 360448 MW 19.00-22.00 
P-0-L-I-T-I-C-A-L. S-C-I-E-N-C-E 
iba POLSCI 101* AMERICAN POLITICS 
EAS: nets iD 360737 MTUWTHF 1.00 
FACET A s2 POLSCI 190F POLITIC MISBEHAVIOR 
910 361020 MTUWTHF 9.00 
1CR POLSCI 254% INTERNTL RELATIONS 
CHAP ) 10 . 361319 MTUWTHE 10.15 
ice POLSCI 260 CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
15 361608 MTUWTHF 11.30 
2cR POLSCI 554% INTERNTL RELATIONS 
FAC 150 10 361892 MTUWTHFE 10.15 
3CR POLSCY 560 CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
FAC 154 1S 362185 MTUWTHF 11.30 
3CR 
FAC 154 
3CR P-0-R-T-U-G-U-E-S-E 
FAC 262 
2CR PORT 126 INTENSIVE ELEM PORT 
FAC 150 1S 362474 MTUWTHF 9.00-11.15 
SCR PORT 161% INTRO PORTUGUESE LIT 
FAC 262 10 362763 MTUWTHF 10.15 
3CR PORT 309% ADVANCED GRAMMAR 
FAC 152 10 363056 MTUWTHF 11.30. 
3CR 
FAC 154 
; 3CR P-S-Y-C-H-0-L-0-G-Y t 
FAC 154 
3CR PSYCH 101* ELEMENTARY PSYCH 
FAC 44 1D 363345 MTUWTHF 10.15 
PSYCH 140* METH INQRY IN PSYCH 
LEC 10 363634 MTUWTHF 7.45 
LAB 1D 363662 BY ARRGT 
1CR PSYCH 145% STATISTICS IN PSYCH 
BOYD 301 10 363951 MTUWTHF 10.15 
ICR PSYCH 220% LEARN & THINK 
BOYD 301 10 364244 MTUWTHF 11.30 
1cR PSYCH 260% CHILD BFHAV & DEVEL 
BOWD. LOG ARTEL 1£ 364533 MW 19.00-22.00 
3CR 1p 364561 MTUWTHF 9.30-12.30 
HAS 230 COBB PSYCH 263% ADOLESCENT PSYCH 
2cR 1D 364850 MTUWTHF 9.00 
HERT 204 WALLACE PSYCH 270* PERSONALITY 
i 3cR 1E 365143 MW 19.00-22.00 
RIFE PSYCH 2804 SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3CR 10 365432 MTUWTHE 10.15 
LEWIS PSYCH 301% EDUCATIONAL PSYCH 
3CR 10 365721 MTUWTHF 7.45 
HERT 225 LEWIS 1F 365759 TUTH 19.00-22.00 
PSYCH 325% ABNORMAL PSYCH 
10 366042 MTUWTHF 11.30 
LF 366070 TUTH 19.00-22.00 
PSYCH 387A READINGS IN PSYCH 
C . 3CR 910 366369 BY ARRGT 
MOR 201 PSYCH 520% LEARN & THINK 
HERT 205 ARNOLO 10 366658 MTUWTHF 11.30 


WILO 


FERN 


HERT 
Cc 
HERT 


HERT 


9) 
TOBN 


TOBN 


TOBN 
D 
TOBN 


D 
TOBN 
HERT 
D 
TOBN 
0 
HERT 
a) 
TOBN 
D 
TOBN 
HERT 
1) 
TOBN 
HERT 


TOBN 


oo 


3CR 
400 
3CR 
225 
3CR 
210 
3cR 
225 
3CR 
210 MATTHEWS 
3cR 
210 


3CR 
109 

4CR 
109 
109 

4CR 
201 
201 


3CR 
3 BUMGARDNER 


3CR 
107 TATTAR 


3CR 

209 BARDZIK 
3CR 

106 EMINO 


3CR 
212 
3CR 
210 KLEIN 
3CR 
222 
3CR 
201 
3CR 
222 
3CR 
201 


_6CR 
224 
3CR 
212 
3CR 
208 


3CR 
304 

‘3CR 
204 


3CR 
622 
3CR 
622 
3CR 
307 BUKATKO 
211 LEVY 
3CR 
304 
3CR 
225 BOUDREAU 
3CR 
204 
3CR 
304 
225 SZPILER 
3CR 
304% 
224 SHAY 
1-3 


Scr . 
622 


ss = phate haat Ub gaan deere 4 ¥ i § é 
DEPT COURSF. SCHFOULE TITLE SRE ONGC ORE: CR SOCIOL 256* RACE RELATIONS b.3eR 
SEC NUMBER MEETING TIMES  ALDG FOAM) INSTRUCTOR. In 377049 MTUWTHE 10.15 —GRFS 301 ra 
- §ACTOL 260% SACIETY & INDIVIDUAL oO nae 
1a 377338 MTUWTHF 11.30 GRES 301 i 
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SPECIAL 
ACADEMIC 
PROGRAMS 


GERMAN STUDIES IN FREIBURG 


The Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures spon- 
sors a six-week summer program, two weeks in Berlin and five 
weeks in Freiburg, Germany. Courses in intermediate and ad- 
vanced German are offered. Students may earn up to six Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts credits. There is a two week period 
for independent travel in Europe between the initial weeks in 
Berlin and the five-week study program in Freiburg. Dates of 
the program are June 16 to August 20. 

The course fee of $1,025 covers round-trip international travel, 
tuition, room and board, and special excursions to a number of 
places of cultural and historic interest, including East Berlin, 
Switzerland and the Black Forest. The program is open to stu- 
dents and to graduates by permission and is based at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Study Center in Freiburg. Contact 
Professor Harry Seelig, Department of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Herter Hall, University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, MA 01002. 


FRENCH STUDIES AT LAUSANNE 


In its study program at Lausanne in Switzerland July 15 to 
August 23, the French Department offers graduate and under- 
graduate courses in language, stylistics, literature, civilization 
and phonetics. Courses are taught by professors from the 
Swiss University system. The program includes tours of the 
city and environs and excursions to the Glacier of Trient, 

_ Rolle, and the Haute Savoie. Studénts may earn up to.six cre- 
dits. Cost to the students is approximately $775.00 excluding 
international and independent travel and miscellaneous person- 
al expenses. Contact: Professor Jeanette Bragger, Department 
of French, Herter Hall, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
MA 01002. 


OXFORD PROGRAM 


_A special group of courses mainly in English literature, but al- 
so in British sociology and education, is regularly offered at 
_ Trinity College, Oxford, during July and part of August. The 
six-week session corresponds with the regular session of this 
University and awards University of Massachusetts credit. The 
courses are all taught by Oxford dons (current or past), and 
the Bodleian Library is available for extensive research. Grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses are offered and vary each year 
according to the availability of specialists at Oxford and the in- 
terests of students. Special evening lectures by noted author- 
ities supplement these offerings. Overall cost to the student 
is $1,010. Contact: Professor Ernest Hofer, Department of 
English, Bartlett Hall, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
MA_01002. 


SUMMER PROGRAM IN PORTUGAL — LISBON 


The Department of Spanish and Portuguese sponsors a five 
week summer program, July 6 to August 16 in Lisbon, Portu- 
gal. Courses in elementary, intermediate, and advanced Portu- 
guese language are taught by faculty of the University of ‘Lis-. 


_art, music and geography. St 
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bon. The intermediate level also includes Portuguese litera- 
ture; the advanced level includes Portuguese literature, history, 
nts may earn up to six Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts credits, ¥ae minimum program fee of 
$250.00 includes room and breakfast in Lisbon for five weeks, 
tuition, all program fees, tutors, and excursions. Air fare of 
$275.00 is an optional part of the program fee. Contact: Di- 
rector, Summer Program in Portugal, Department of Spanish 
and Portuguese, 408 Herter Hall, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01002. 


VIII\S ATO NOG AIR O: 


ARTS FOR EVERYONE 


Through its Arts Extension Service, the Division of Continu- 
ing Education will offer during the summer a substantial num- 
ber of courses, conferences, workshops, films, concerts, read- 
ings and exhibits, each informed in some way by David Am- 
ran’s theme, ‘No More Walls.”’ 


Among scheduled activities are the following: Arts and the 
Penal System Ethnic Culture in America, Feminism and Aes- 
thetics (courses); Black Community Theater. Amateur String 
Quartets (conferences); Creative Study in Music Education 
(eight workshops coordinated by Dr. William Gaver) ; Commun- 
ication in the Arts (ten workshops led by Peller Marion); Film 
and Other Media, Dance Workshop and Residency (workshops). 
A “‘jazz mobile” and African-American music program are also 
being planned. 


For further information and a complete catalog of activities, 
call or write to: 


Arts Extension Service 

Division of Continuing Faueaon 
Drape Annex 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01002 

(413) 545-2013 


OUTWARD BOUND SEMINAR SS 


EDUC 5960 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
HURRICANE ISLAND OUTWARD BOUND SEMINAR 
For anyone wishing to gain a better understanding of his/ 
her own resources and outer limits. The naturalness of: 
man is used as an educational medium, teaching through, 
as well as for, the environment. Sponsored by Hurricane 
Island Outward Bound School, Box 429, Rockland,.ME 
04841. Some scholarships available. Requests regard- 
ing information and registration should be made directly 
to the Outward Bound School. Registration Fee: 
$635.00. Instructors: David Flight and Perry Gates. 

6 credits. 


Ses 
SUMMER FIELD SCHOOL IN ARCHAEOLOGY=— 


s ANTH 377/677 SUMMER FIELD SCHOOL IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
Emphasis on survey methods in archaeology vnatead of 
more traditional excavation with the aim of 1) training 
in survey methods for environmental impact evaluations 
as required by new Federal and State laws, and 2) to 
systematically explore and to formulate research problems 
in the Connecticut Valley, virtually an unknown area ~ 
archaeologically. Prerequisite: application form. Con- 
tact: Dr. Dena Dincauze, Machmer Hall, 545-2867. M-F, 
9a.m.-5 p.m., June 23-Aug. 1. Lab Fee: $20.00. Tui- 
tion - In-State: $90.00, Out-of-State: $330.00. Housing: 
$137.00, Board: $135.00, Summer Service Fee: $42.00. 


! 6 credi. 
TOWARD TOMORROW: ——————— 


A Symposium of Alternatives 

The Toward Torhorrow Program is a series of workshops de- 
signed to provide people from all walks of life with’ new and 
valuable information about how to deal with a rapidly changing 
environment. 


Alternative energy and food production is the focus of this 
summer's second annual Toward Tomorrow: A Symposium of 
Alternatives. Participants interested in learning through 
“hands-on” workshops gain practical working knowledge in 
such areas as wind power, solar heat, methane gas, organic gar- 
dening, steam power, electric cars, recycling, and world food 
and energy problems. 


Workshop instructors are experts in there respective fields and 
emphasize the ‘‘how to’’ aspects of the subject matter. When- 
ever possible, students are involved in building, measuring, 
growing and problem solving. ¥ ’ 


‘In addition to the workshops, the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation is making provisions for exhibits dealing with these al- 
ternatives. Such displays are open to the general public, as well 
as to workshop participants, and are provided by manufacturers 
and businesses throughout the country. 


WORKSHOP DESCRIPTIONS 

June 27, 28, 29 

Practical Wind Power: A consideration of wind as a source of 
power for both community and home use. Emphasis is on alter- 
native windmill designs, site selection, how to integrate with 
existing power sources, storage problems, and cost. 

World Energy Problems: An evaluation of energy resources, 
present and future. Economics, availability, and feasibility of 
alternatives such as nuclear fusion, nuclear fission, solar, geo- 
thermal, and wind are considered within the context of world- 
wide need. 


Implications of Regional Planning for Small Towns: An ex- 
amination of the advantages and disadvantages of regional plan- 
ning techniques as they relate to the character of small towns. 
Transportation systems, energy production and distribution, 
governmental distribution of funds and regional economics are 
each considered in turn. 
June 30 - July 4 
Solar Heat for Existing Homes: Provides the data and skills nec- 
essary for the installation of a solar collector to supplement 
the existing home heating system. Emphasis on installation, 
size of collector, size of storagesystem, advantages and disad- 
vantages of water vs. air collectors, cost/benefit and materials — 
_—for construction. Students will be involved in the construction 
and testing of model solar collectors. 


duly 4,5,6 


, Water Power: A consideration of water power asa supplement 


to home energy needs. In addition to the physics, time also. al- 
lowed for discussion of legal rights and restrictions for use of 
inland waters. 


Farm Ponds: An examination of the farm pond as a source of \ 


food and as a habitat for domestic and wild animal life. Con- 
sideration of construction site, permits and regulations, main- 
tenance, fish stock, and aquaculture. 

Commitment and Community: A consideration of the small 
planned community. Participants write, cooperatively, a social 
contract for the community in which they would like to live. 
July 7-11 ) 

Methane Gas - Power from Waste: Focuses on the concepts, 
ideas and processes necessary to develop a source of energy 
(methane) as a part of a planned, environmentally sound, inte- 
grated life support system. Students participate in the planning, 
design, and construction of a working methane generator. 

July 11, 12, 13 

Methane Gas - Power from Waste: A consideration of small 
scale methane gas production for home use. Emphasis on con- 
struction techniques and inexpensive materials. 

Food Preservation: An*examination of food preserving tech- 
niques with an emphasis on those which do not require contin- 
uous energy supply; canning, drying, salting, smoking. 


‘World Food Problems: A consideration of world food con- 


sumption patterns including distribution, nutritional analysis, 
alternative sources, effect of pollutants, and economics of world 
trade. | 

July 14 - 18, . 4 

Wind Power for Home Use: Presents the process of designing 
and constructing wind driven generators including problems in 
power transmission, power generating equipment, and storage. 
Class will build and test a working windmill. ; 

July 18, 19, 20 

Solar Heat - Water Collectors: An introduction to the technol- 
ogy of solar heating with an emphasis on water coneetaiey ae 
vantages and disadvantages. 

Organic Gardening: An introduction to organic gardening for 
home food production with an emphasis on pest control and 


‘soil enrichment. Consideration given to companion planting, 


use of predators, composting, and mulching. 
What to Expect in an Inflationary Economy: Provides a defini- 


-tion of inflation, and a consideration of the various cause/ef- . 


fect relationships which exist. 


July 21 - 25 

The Owner-Built Home: A consideration of the problems con- 
fronting the person who wishes to build her/his own home in- 
cluding site selection, use of on-site materials, common local 
regulations, preparation of plans, and costs. Students design 
homes with assistance of instructor. 

Integrated Energy Systems: What do you do when your staat 
collector is not collecting? When your windmill is not turning? 
When your methane generator is not generating? All energy 
sources must be integrated and overlapping. Emphasisison | ~— 
how to make all the systems work together (including tradi- 
tional energy sources) so that cloudy or windless days don't - 
put you in the cold and dark. 

July 25, 26, 27 , 
Steam Power: An examination at steam power as an alterna- 
tive to the internal combustion engine. Considerations include: 
nature of pollutants, types of fuel, relative power available, ‘and : 


relative efficiency. 


= 


How to Build a an Electric Car: An eararntion of the electric 
car as. an alternative to the internal combustion engine. Con- 
‘siderations include: nature of pollutants, relative power avail- 
able, relative efficiency, and storage problems. 


Alternative Transportation Systems: After a consideration at 

existing transportation systems and technology, participants — 
consider aspects of planning, including: cost/benefit to user, 
promotion, regulation, and funding. 


July 28 - August 1 ; bi bets 
How to Build an Electric Can Combines the theory and prac- 
tice of electric auto construction. Theory includes necessary | 
physics, examination of the various economies, ecological im- 
plications, and state-of-the-art report on batteries and control- 
lers. Practice includes disassembly of components from an 
operating vehicle and restoration to working order. Partici- 
pants are assisted in designing components to fit personal vehi- 
cles. 

August 1,2,3 - 

Solar Heat - Air Collectors: An introduction to the technology 
of solar heating with an emphasis on air collector devices; advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 
Small Wood Lot Management: Presents information relevant 
to the practical management and use of small woodland areas. 
Considerations include: identification of major tree species and 
a brief introduction to forest ecology, value of various woods 
for home heating, how and when to thin, value of various woods 
for construction, and governmental regulations including taxa- 
tion of forested land. 

Buying and Remodeling Old Homes: How to assess and buy 

an older home with remodeling in mind, What to look for in 
heating, plumbing, and electrical systems; what'td look for in — 
house construction including foundations, frame, and roof; 

how to estimate the need for and cost of major repairs. 

August 4 -8 

Maintenance of Animals for Home Food Production: How to 
select and maintain domestic animals for home food use with 
cost/benefit in mind. Consideration of space needs, food costs, 
veterinary requirements, seasonal production, and husbandry 

of common, domestic species. 


August 8, 9, 10 

Integrated Energy: A consideration of various Gumbinselane 
of energy systems for home use and how to make them work 
- together. 

Community Recycling Centers: A consideration of recycling 
.of waste as a business within either public or private domains. 
Topics include: collection, sale, and a brief overview of recy- 
cling technology and economics. 


Introduction to Futuristics: Participants examine attecatiid 
ways to anticipate future events. Considerations include the ' 
interdependence of major problems, attempts to control the 
environment, recognition of ‘‘fail safe’’ points and the impact 
of futuristics on possible outcomes. 

August 11 - 15 

Data Collection Techniques for Environmental Quality Con- 
trol: An introduction to the methods of collecting and analyz- 
ing environmental data from air, water, soil, and biological 
materiais. Consideration is also given to ethical and moral ques- 
tions surrounding the collection.and use of environmental 
data, how to make such data meaningful to the general public, 
and how such data might be used in a legal/regulatory feed- 
back system to insure environmental quality. Students will 

- collect and analyze data from local sources. 


NOTE: These workshops are subject to change. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION: 


Schedule and Costs . 


Five Day Workshops: cost $65. 00 (room and board not in- 
cluded) 


10 a.m.-noon 2-5 p.m. 


Monday Social hour-7 p.m. 
Tuesday © 9 a.m.-noon 2-5 p.m. 

Wednesday 9 a.m.-noon 2-5 p.m. 

Thursday 9 a.m.-noon 2-5 p.m. 

Friday 9 a.m.-noon 2-5 p.m. Lectures-8 p.m. 


Three Day Workshops: cost $47.00 (room and board not in- 
cluded) 


Friday 1-5 p.m. Social hour-6:30 p.m., 
: Lectures-8 p.m. 
Saturday ‘9 a.m.-noon 2-5 p.m. 
-Sunday © noon-5 p.m. 
Location 


On the campus of the University of Massachusetts at Amherst— 
specific workshop locations to be announced at the time of 
registration. 

Eligibility 

Anyone who is interested may register. 

Registration 

Students may register by sending in the attached registration 
form and check to Continuing Education University Confer- 
ence Services, 920 Campus Center, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01002. Make checks payable to Division of Con- 
tinuing Education, CS 75-178. 

Credit 

Credit options may be arranged through independent study 
contracts. For further information contact Joan P. Eignor, 
Division of Continuing Education, 101 Hills House North, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002. Phone: [413] 
545-3430. 

Refunds 


Full refunds will be given to students dropping the workshop 
prior to the first class meeting, after which there will be no re- 


fund. 
Accommodations 


Dormitory accommodations on the University of Massachusetts 
campus are available for symposium participants. Single or 
double rooms may be chosen and linen is optional. Three meals 
a day will be provided in a nearby dining commons. 


Participants who wish to live off-campus during the symposium 
may make arrangements to stay in a local hotel, motel, or 
campground. The University of Massachusetts dining com- 
mons will be open on a pay-as-you-go basis for workshop par- 
ticipants not wishing to purchase the meal package in advance. 


If you are interested in any of these accommodations, please 
check the designated box on the registration form and you will 
be contacted with further information. 


Director of the Toward Tomorrow Program: 
For further information, contact: 

Dr. Alan B. Ashton 

Toward Tomorrow 

Division of Continuing Education 

Hills House North 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, MA 01002 

[413] 545-3440 


REGISTRATION FORM FOR TOWARD TOMORROW ON 
PAGE 38 
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SUMMER WORKSHOP SERIES 


This summer is the fifth consecutive Summer Workshop 
Program offered by the School of Edication. Over the years 
the School of Education has endeavored to meet the needs of 
the educational community through alternative approaches to 
teaching and learning. These needs now seem to be focusing on 
a growing desire for in-service educational opportunities. To 
meet this challenge the School will be concentrating its ener- 
gies in the area of inservice during the coming semesters. With 
inservice in mind, this summer we have selected general and 
specific workshops we feel will be of special interest to people 
in the field. Also included in our offerings are certain courses 
meeting certification and graduation requirements. 


EDUC 2900 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
ENVIRONMENTAL ARTS 
Workshop begins with a focus on environmental art within a 
person’s most immediate environment: apparel and accessories. 
Then attention turns to the relation of space and activities that 
go On in that space. Finally the interaction of humans and en- 
vironments is handled. The ultimate goal for the workshop is 
to equate art and life through the concepts and principals of 
environmental design. Throughout the workshop emphasis 
is on classroom methods in the area of environmental design. 
Yuiji Kishimoto. July 7-12, 1-5:30 p.m. 2 undergraduate 
credits. 


EDUC 2905 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 

ARTS AND COMMUNICATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS AND MENTAL HEALTH 
WORKERS 

Ten one day workshops in the expressive therapies of art, 

movement, drama, poetry, music, dream, visual imagery, inner 

dialogue, bioenergetics, yoga and centering: using Gestalt tech- 
niques. These workshops are for students and professional 
people helpers who would like to relate Gestalt and expressive 
therapy skills to personal life and work in counseling, educa- 

ton, teaching, and mental health. Pel/er Marion. July 7-18. 

9 a.m.-12; 1-4 p.m: 3 credits. 

EDUC 5900 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
PLANNING AND DESIGNING A PUBLIC 
ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL 

' Course investigates the process and procedures necessary in the 

creation of a Public Alternative School. District personnel, 

parents, and students interested in public options at the elemen- 
tary and secondary school level are the intended audience for 

this workshop. The range of issues); political, social, curricular, 
etc, - involved in the planning and implementing of Public 

Alternative Schools are systematically addressed. 

Robert Mackin. July 7-11, Montague House. 8:30 a.m. - 

12:30-5:30 p.m. 2 credits. 

EDUC 5925 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
HELPING YOUNG CHILDREN’S LEARNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Course includes theoretical and practical information for stu- 

dent teachers and teachers who are developing programs for pre- 

school children. Workshop deals with the following areas: (1) 

understanding young children’s development and learning and 

how these two areas can be affected in an educational setting, (2) 

planning for and setting up a learning environment, (3) curricu- 

lum planning for cognitive growth with special emphasis on the 
application of Piaget’s theory in the.classroom, (4) evaluation 

procedures as related to two questions: What does a classroom 
for pre-school children represent, and what are the implications 

' for assessment? /rene Alschuler. July 7-19. 1-4, p.m. 2 credits. 


12; 


EDUC 5930 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
PARENT/CHILD RELATIONS — 

Course explores the parent/child relationship as both a product 
of dynamic familial interaction and a liaison for school and com- 
munity. Topics for discussion include: principles of child growth 
and development; the effects of various child rearing strategies, 
intrafamilial relations, and the importance of personal narental 
needs. Course views the parent/child relationshop as a mutually 
regulating process that is developed and shaped by. its surround- 
ing society. /rene Alschuler. July 7-19. 7-9:30 p.m. 2 credits. 
EDUC 5935 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 

THE DISCIPLINE GAME: HOW TO PLAY | 

WITHOUT LOSERS — 
Workshop focuses on developing effective ways of resolving all 
types of discipline conflicts that occur in junior high school 
classes. Sessions are devoted to analyzing teacher and student 
needs and practicing collaborative solutions to everyday prob- 
lems. This new approach to discipline is based on a theory of 
games teachers and students play. Course is designed primarily 
for junior high school teachers; however, appropriate adaptations 
are made for senior high school teachers. Whenever possible, 
the participation of two or more teachers from the same school 
is encouraged. A/fred Alschuler and Nellie Santiago-Wolpow. 
July 21-25, 28-31. 9a.m.-12; 1-5 p.m. 3 credits. 


EDUC 5940 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
METHODS OF TEACHING PRE—COLLEGE 
PHILOSOPHY ' 

Course is an intensive study of philosophy in its application to 

pre-college education. An intensive introduction to philosophy 

itself is followed by an investigation of how philosophical di- 

mensions to science and humanities courses may be brought to 

bear on secondary education. This is followed by an investiga- 
tion of philosophy in children’s literature. It is the view of the 
instructors that through the avenue of children’s literature 
philosophical topics may be discussed in a perfectly respectable 
way in elementary school classes. Robert Sleigh and Gareth 

Matthews. July 7-19. 10 a.m.-12; 2-4 p.m. 3 credits. 


EDUC 5945 PIAGETIAN AND CYBERNETIC 
PERSPECTIVES ON GAMING & 
PROBLEM SOLVING 
Topics to be covered include: 1) the development of problem 
solving structures with special stress on ratio, scaling, and esti- 
mation, 2) typical student problem solving frameworks, 3) 
techniques for teaching word problems, 4) computer program- 
ming as a thinking exercise together with computer games that 
do not require a computer, 5) the importance of muscle models 
in understanding mathematical relationships. Jack agli 
July 7-12.9a.m.-5 p.m. 2 credits. 


EDUC 5950 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
INTRODUCTION TO THE METRIC SYSTEM 
An introduction to the Metric-S! System, aimed at the needs of 
teachers and school administrators. Topics include: the ‘‘facts”’ 
of Metric-SI; history of the Metric System; current status in the 
U.S.; Metrics in the curriculum; buying and building materials; 
tasks of a Metric coordinator; teacher training; sources of funds. 
Klaus Schultz. July 7-12. 9a.m.-1 p.m. 2 credits. ; 


EDUC 5955 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT IN OCCUPATIONAL/ 
VOCATIONAL CLASSES 

Workshop focuses on understanding career development theories 

and making career development a part of the everyday theories 

and learning which takes place inthe classroom. Offered espe-_ 


‘cially for vocational/occupational/cooperative education teachers; _ 


it is intended for teachers in other academic areas, counselors 


° 


and administrators, as well. Jack Hruska and Grace Pleasants. 

July 14-19. 10.a.m.-12; 1:30-4 p.m. 2 credits. 

EDUC 9500 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
TOWARD INDIVIDUALIZATION OF SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTION THROUGH INQUIRY 

Workshop i is designed to enable science teachers to implement 

tested methods for increasing effective student participation in 

classroom inquiry activities. Effective participation includes an 
increasing emphasis on students assuming more responsibilty 
for initiating, managing and evaluating their own learning 
activities. Attention is given to practices necessary to institu- 

tionalize inquiry programs. Richard Bingman. Aug. 4-15. 

9a.m.-12; 2-4 p.m. 3 credits. 


Credit: 2-3 regular university graduate credits may be 
— earned unless otherwise Species: All courses are shoal 
on a pass/fail basis. 
Fees: 2 credits — $100.00 q 

3 credits — $145.00 
Workshop fee includes access to infirmary and recreational 
facilities on campus during the workshop. 


Accomodations: !f you wish accomodations in a dormitory, 
please contact Conference Services at the address indicated 
below. There are several motels and hotels in the area, if 
you wish to make your own arrangements.. 


Registration: To register, fill out the attached application 
form and with appropriate registration fee mail to: 

Division of Continuing Education 

CS 75-193 ; 

920 Campus Center 

University of Massachusetts 

-. Amherst, MA 01002 

Please make all checks payable to Continuing Education, 
CS 75-193. 


REGISTRATION FORM FOR SUMMER WORKSHOP SERIES 
ON PAGE 38. 


SPECIAL 
SESSION 


COURSES 


The following courses are included here because their schedules 
do not conform to the regular eight week session. Please note 
dates and fees carefully. 


‘COMMUNICATIONS SBOE, ———X—X_—S 


A COMSTU 715 DIRECTING THE FORENSIC PROGRAM 
Problems related to forensic program: coaching indivi- 
dual and group activities, judging, tournament adminis- 
tration, and administration of the entire forensic pro- 
gram. Everyday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Aug. 3-17.. Tuition - In- 
State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165. 00. Summer Ser- 
vice Fee: $13.00. 


3 credits 


D 


~ music. 
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EDUC 0031 THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COUN- 
SELING 
An introduction to some major theories of counseling and 
some skills and techniques used by counselors. Includes 
the use of printed, recorded and filmed counseling inter- 
views, and role-playing. MW, 9 a.m.-12 noon, June 25- 
Aug. 6. Course Fee: $93.00. Summer Service Fee: 
$45.50. 

300 modules 


EDUC 1626 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING 
Introduces students to the basic tenets of educational and 
psychological testing and measurement... A majority of 
statistical, measurement and testing terms that appear in 
the educational literature. Among topics discussed are: 
introduction to testing; descriptive statistics; scores and | 
norms; reliability and validity; selecting and evaluating 
standardized tests; factors affecting test scores; objec- 
tive based instruction, testing and measurement. MWF, 
1-3; 30 p.m., June 25-July 28. Lab Fee: $2.50. Tuition 
- In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. Summer Ser- 
vice Fee: $32.50. 

300 modules 
EDUC 3022 PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
Designed to provide information and experience on how 
counseling services help people understand themselves 
and others, and how they can function effectively in 
society. Knowledge from education, psychology, 
philosophy, history, and sociology is examined and ap- 
plied to guidance and personnel programs. Learning is 
seen as an active process. Students taking this course 
should anticipate extensive reading and some field exper- 
iences. The need for guidance in the schools, the nature 
of guidance, and an overview of an adequate guidance 
service for a school system are treated. M-F, 1-5 p.m., 
June 24-Juyly 6. Tuition - In-State: $45,00, Out-of- 
State: $165. 00. Summer Service Fee: $32.50. 

300 modules 

EDUC 3202 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 


WORKSHOP IN MICROCOUNSELING 


Microcounseling is a systematic video-based system of 
identifying the precise behavioral skills of effective coun- 
selor and helping relationships. Course applies to anyone 
in the support or teaching relationships. Objectives in- 
clude: 1) the ability 'to produce help skills at will with 
demonstrable effects on others; 2) the ability to teach: 
relationships skills to a variety of populations; 3) re- 
search skills to identify the specific dimension of the 
helping relationship. @a.m.-72 noon, July 17, 18, 217, 


-22; and 8 a.m.-12 noon and 1-5 p.m., July 19. Course 


Fee: $62.00. Summer Service Fee: $6.50. 

200 modules 
EDUC 3785 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
SUMMER ELEMENTARY METHODS POTPOURRI 
Offers methods courses to undergraduate and graduate 
students preparing for teacher certification. Aim is to 
enhance students’ academic backgrounds so they can be- 
come capable, fulfilled teachers in a variety of learning 
situations. Students may take courses in reading, language 
arts, math, science, social studies, physical education and 
In-service teachers and students with previous 
teaching experience may also enroll in 100 module Pot- 


36 


pourri seminars concentrating on updating teaching ap-- 
proaches, materials, and advances in learning theories. 

Students are expected to participate in in-class activities 
and complete out-of-class projects. Times and dates are 
to be arranged. Contact: Ms. Ruth Stevens, Room 159 


Hills House South, 545-1556. Tu/tion - In-State: $15.00, 


Out-of-State: $55.00. Summer Service Fee: $6.50 per 


- week, 


100 modules 


EDUC 3946 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION THROUGH THE EFFEC- 
TIVE USE OF MEDIA 


Course is directed towards the utilization of bilingual tele- 


vision in the classroom. The television series ‘Villa 
Alegre’’, produced by the Bilingual Children’s Television 
(BC/TV), is used and the national curriculum developed 
for these programs is the focus of implementation and 
utilization strategies. Special color video tapes and class- 
room materials prepared by BC/TV are featured. The 
format of the course highlights the viewing of a repre- 
sentative sampling of ‘’Villa Alegre’’ programs and special 
problem tapes which are used as the basis for analysis 
and discussion of classroom methods for the effective 
utilization of these programs. Subjects to be covered: 
learning; culture and language; human relations; prepara- 


tion of classroom materials; music and language; teach- 


ing “Villa Alegre’’ songs; Spanish-speaking teacher/mono 
English-speaking student; English mono teacher/Spanish 
or Bilingual student; assessment. M-F, 9a.m.-17 a.m. 
June 24- -Aug. 5. Lab Fee: $6.00. Course Fee: $93.00. 
Summer Service Fee: $39.00. 300 rapuitites 


EDUC 7130 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
SCHOOL COUNSELING THEORIES 
Explores major theories of counseling to help students 
orient and expand their own ways of thinking about the 
counseling process. Readings are selected according to 
the experiences and intentions of the students. Prerequi- 
site: permission of the instructor. Contact: Mr. Ron 
Fredrickson, Room 458, Hills House South, 545-3628. 
M-F, 1-5 p.m., July 7-18. Lab Fee: $2.00. Tuition - 
In-State: $45.00, Out-of-State: $165.00. Summer Ser- 
vice Fee: $13.00. 

300 modules 
EDUC 7145 GROUP ACTIVITIES IN COUNSELING 
(GROUP DYNAMICS) 
Course is primarily intended to be a laboratory training 
experience which focuses on personal and group develop- 
ment. Most classroom time is*devoted to T-group ses- 
sions. Students examine and experience the forces that 
operate in a group as well as their own effectiveness in as- 
suming roles that are needed in building and maintaining 
a group. Students relate the small group experiences to 
the process of change, motivation, leadership, organiza- 
tion and larger social systems. Three papers are required. 
Prerequisite: Application Form. Contact: Mr. Ron 
Fredrickson, Room 473 Hills House South, 545-3628. 
Everyday, 1-4 p.m., July 21-Aug. 8. Lab Fee: $2.00. 
Course Fee: $93.00. Summer Service Fee: $19.50. 

300 modules. 
EDUC 7630 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 
Principles and problems of supervision and the exercise 
of educational leadership in the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the elementary curriculum and the secondary 


erat 


school content fields. Prerequisite: Permission of the in- 
structor. Contact: Mr, Bill Fanslow, Room 100, School 
of Education, 545-1538. M-F, 7:45 a.m.-9 a.m., June 24- 
July 11 plus one workshop per week from 7 p.m.-6 p.m. 
Course Fee: $93.00. Summer Service Fee: $19.50. 

. 300 modules 
EDUC 8691 WORKSHOP FOR IN-SERVICE GROWTH 
Workshop is especially designed in response to the needs 
of in-service teachers and administrators who assume re- 
sponsibility for staff development and in-service work in: 


their schools. Teams of teachers and administrators from 


the same school work as Growth Teams to assess needs, 
plan staff development activities, and evaluate growth 
in the field. Seminar focuses on exploring the literature 
and research related to staff development, designing staff 
development strategies, implementing the strategies in 
the field, and evaluating the growth which occurs. Par- 
ticipants spend two weeks on-campus and one week at 
their home sites. Teams document their processes and 
submit an article for publication to a suitable profession- 
al journal. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Con- 
tact: Dr. Mason Bunker, 224 School of Education, 545- 
1587. Times and dates to be arranged. Tu/tion - /n-State: 
$15.00 per 100 modules, Out-of-State: $55.00 per 100 
modules. Summer Service Fee: $19.50. 

300-600 modules 
EDUC 8790 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION: 
ADVANCED SEMINAR IN READING IN THE OPEN 
CLASSROOM 
Approaches to the teaching of reading and language arts 
in the open classroom. Innovations in methods and ma- 
terials are presented, demonstrated, and discussed. Indi- 
vidualized reading is stressed. Prerequisite: interview 
with instructor. Contact: Dr. Marsha Rudman, Room 
224 School of Education, 545-1588. Times and dates 
to be arranged. Course Fee: $93.00. Summer Service _ 
Fee: $6.50 per week. 
300 modules 


FORESTRY 225/525 ELEMENTS OF FOREST MEN- 
SURATION cs 
The measurement of trees, stands and forest products: 
practice in timber estimating and log scaling, collection 
and compilation of forest inventory data. Three 40 
hour weeks, June 2-20. Tuition - In-State: $45.00, Out- 
of-State: $165.00. Summer Service Fee: $19.50. 
3 credits 


MATHEMATICS sspppemnnmnecmeeesssnsygreysmmerasuersnrsnamense2 cose ccc 
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MATH 101 ALGEBRAIC REVIEW 
A rapid review of algebraic maniputations and definitions 
utilized in calculus. Topics include common subsets of 
the real numbers; sums, products, and quotients of poly- 
nomials; factoring, rational expressions; exponent and 
radicals; linear and quadratic equations; radical equations; 
linear and quadratic inequalities; equations and inequal- 
ities involving absolute values. M-F, 9 a.m.-712 noon, 
June 2-June 6. Course Fee: $31.00. Summer Service 
Fee: $6.50. 

1 credit 
MATH 102 ANALYTIC GEOMETRY WITH 
ELEMENTARY FUNCTIONS , 
An introduction to the function concept and analytic 
geometry. Topics include relations and functions; one- 
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to-one functions and their inverses; linear, quadratic, ae 

and other polynomial functions; exponential and log- 

arithmic functions; lines; conic sections. Prerequisite: 

Math 101. M-F, 9 a.m.-12 noon, June 9-June 13. 

Course Fee: $31.00. Summer Service Fee: $6.50 
: . 7 credit 


ommunity Aris 
Leadership » 
Workshop. 
August 4-8 


There will be a special, week-long Community Arts 
‘Leadership Workshop designed to develop skills and 
specific knowledge needed to start or strengthen arts 
organizations within your own community. Topics 
will include: 
*Organizational Structure & Management 
*Decision-making Processes 
*Arts Services for Community 
Institutions 
*Publicity & Public Relations 
*Long-range Planning 
*Working with Budgets 
*Arts in the Schools 
Special emphasis will be placed on Group Process and 
Leadership Training by using Simulation Games and 
Exercises. 
For interested participants, tours to Tanglewood, 
Jacob’s Pillow and Williamstown Theatre will be ar- 
ranged for the weekends prior to and after the work- 
shop week. 
For information regarding the fees, accommodations, 
course content and academic units, please write or 
call for a brochure. 
mailing address: 
ARTS EXTENSION SERVICE 
Division of Continuing Education 
Box 835 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


P MATH 103 PRECALCULUS TRIGONOMETRY 
An introduction to trigonometry covering topics con- 
sidered essential for standard calculus. Topics include 
definitions and graphs of cosine, sine, tangent, cotangent, 
secant, and cosecant; essential identities; introductory 
triangle trigonometry. Prerequisite: Math 102. M-F, 
9 a.m.-12 noon, June 16-June 20. Course Fee: $31.00. 
Summer Service Fee: $6.50. 


7 credit 


D MATH 101 ALGEBRAIC REVIEW 

A rapid review of algebraic manipulations and definitions 

-utilized in calculus. Topics include common subsets of 

the real numbers; sums, products,’and quotients of poly- 

nomials; factoring, rational expressions; exponent and 

radicals; linear and quadratic equations; radical equations; 

linear and quadratic inequalities; equations and inequal- 

ities involving absolute values. M-F, 7:45 a.m.-8:45 a.m. 

(section 1) or 10:15-11:15 (section 2), June 24-July 

10. Course Fee: $31.00. Summer Service Fee: $79.50. 
1 credit 


Se 


D MATH 102 ANALYTIC GEOMETRY WITH 
ELEMENTARY FUNCTIONS 
An introductions to the function concept and analytic 
geometry. Topics include relations and functions; one- 
to-one functions and their inverses; linear, quadratic, 
and other polynomial functions; exponential and log- 
arithmic functions; lines; conic sections. Prerequisite: 
Math 101. M-F, 7:45 a.m.-8:45 a.m., July 11-July 28. 
Course Fee: $31.00. Summer Service Fee: $19.50. 
1 creait. 
D MATH 103 PRECALCULUS TRIGONOMETRY 
An introduction to trigonometry covering topics con- 
sidered essential for standard calculus. Topics include 
definitions and graphs of cosine, sine, tangent, cotangent, 
secant, and cosecant; essential identities, introductory 
triangle trigonometry. Prerequisite: Math 102. M-F, 
7:45 a.m.-8:45 a.m., July 29-August 13. Course Fee: 
$31.00. Summer Service Fee: $19.50. 


campus location: 
DRAPER ANNEX 


413-545-2013 


7 credit 


PROJECT SELF AND DAYS AND WEEKENDS 
SUMMER SCHEDULE 


Project Self and Days and Weekends: are programs 
sponsored by Everywoman’s Center. Project Self and 
Days and Weekends are scheduled throughout the 
year. The summer 1975 series will begin June 23 and 
run through August 15: Brochures will be available 
April 27 at Everywoman’s Center, 506 Goodell Build- 
ing. Registration is by mail from May 19 through 
June 13. The areas in which Everywoman’s Center 
offers workshops are personal identity, feminism, 
_ cross-cultural perspectives of women, skills for living 


and the arts. Interested women can call Everywoman’s Everywoman’s Center, UMass 


Center at 545-0883 or drop by the Center. 


. : ere. 


REGISTRATIONFORMS 
FOR TOWARD TOMORROWANDSUMMER ys 


WORKSHOP SERIES ’75 i" 


Clip Out Clip Out 
REGISTRATION FORM REGISTRATION FORM CS 75-118 
SUMMER WORKSHOP SERIES '75 Toward Tomorrow: A Symposium of Alternatives 

. ; s Name 
To register please complete the following information: Biret Initial “EES 
Name: Address 
Pree Rue en TRE TRS NTY ae ST ME OU cE RE See Number Street 


Address: 
City 


City, State, Zip: 
Phone Number 


Phone: Birthdate: Area Code Number 


Social Security Number: 
REPRE in ana pera NR RTT gE SRaRT 7 Make checks payable to Division of Contin- 
uing Education, and mail to CS 75-118, 
University Conference Services, 920 Campus 
Center, University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, MA, 01002. | 


married single 

ak : i d : Check workshops desired: 
citizen foreign (Visa Code, i coheey [] June 27-29 ($47) __(['] July 11-13 ($47) [] July 28-Aug. 1 ($65) | 

deraraduat | [] June 30-July 4 ($65) [] July 14-18 ($65) [ ] Aug. 1-3 ($47) 
graduate.) Chee unGergraduate [ ] July 4-6 ($47) [ ] July 18-20 ($47) [] Aug. 4-8 ($65) 
[] July 7-11 ($65) [] July 21-25 ($65) [] Aug. 8-10 ($47) 

metereny a cae non Veteran [ ] July 25-27 ($47) [] Aug. 11-15 ($65) 

Mass. Resident f non-Mass. Resident Workshop Title(s) 


When, if ever, did you last attend Continuing Education? 


Registration fee enclosed $ for the following 
Number of Workshops: 


workshops: 
Total Fees due and enclosed: $ 


Number Title 


Number UC 1 ae ee eee ERO Diane ean housing information. 


this note page is for your 
convenience... ee 


CERTIFICATE or RESIDENCE > 


INFORMATION STATEMENT 


To be completed by (a) student who has attained age of 18 years, or (b) if under 18 years of age by the student's 
parent as defined in Section 1(6) of the Rules and Regulations for the Classification of Students for Tuition Purposes. 


! 


, if under 18 years of age. 


1. Relationship to student 
2. !am[] amnot[] a citizen of the United States. 
3. | have been admitted to the United States for: [ ] Permanent Residence [ ] Student Residence 
| Date Admitted Alien Registration Number 
4. | hold a valid driver's license in: State Registration Number \ 
5. | own an automobile registered in: State: | Registration Number 
6. | have filed a Massachusetts State Income Tax return on total income for (give most recent year) 
Toa sae real property in Massachusetts. [ ] Yes [ ] No 
Identify amount and address 
8. | have resided at since 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Application for Classification As A Massachusetts Student 
Concealment of Facts or Untruthful Statements May Cause You to be Subject to Dismissal From the University. 
STATEMENT OF STUDENT IF 18 YEARS OR OLDER STATEMENT OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 
(if student is under 18 years old) 
SAT Un) MARRS EAE MCs Biche eects fe ema cry co MAN ete cn AM 
certify that | am ‘ years old and that | am domi- certify that | am the parent [ ] legal guardian* [ ] of 


ciled in Massachusetts and have maintained a residence 


herein for a period of not less than one continuous calen- and that | am domiciled in Massachusetts and have main- 


dar year prior to the date of this application. tained a residence herein for a period of not less than one 
continuous calendar year prior to the date of this applica- 
Signature ig 
(Student) tion. 
Signature 
(Parent or Legal Guardian) 
“lf certification is that of a guardian, copy of court ap- 
pointment must be submitted. 
State of: Then personally appeared before me the above named 
SS. : 
County of: Pe 
Cia ! who, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that the statements 
My Commission Expires: ; P i : aaa 
made by him/her on both sides of this application are and each of Me eis 
them is true and correct. 
Subscribed and Sworn to before me this day of 19 (seal) 


Notary Public 
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The University 


' Founded in 1863, the University of Massachusetts 
is one of 66 land grant colleges and universities in the 
United States providing public education, research 
and service. The University campus in Amherst, sit- 
uated on 1,100 acres in the picturesque Connecticut 
River Valley, has approximately 24,000 students and 
is served by a $200-million physical plant. The Uni- 
versity has continually expanded to meet the growing’ 
needs of the Commonwealth. The University of 
Massachusetts at Boston opened in 1965 and current- 
ly enrolls approximately 7,000 students. Inaugurated 
in the fall of 1970, the new University of Massachu- 

_ setts Medical School in Worcester opened its teaching 
hospital in 1975. 

At Amherst, a broad and continuous program is 
provided by the undergraduate schools and colleges, 
the Graduate School and the Division of Continuing 
Education. Basic units are the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the College of Food and Natural Resources, 
and the Schools of Business Administration, Education, 
Engineering, Health Sciences and Physical Education. 
The University also has voluntary Army and Air 
Force ROTC programs, an active Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter, and more than 400 student organizations. 
Numerous centers, bureaus and institutes actively 
serve the Commonwealth in such fields as govern- 

_ ment research, labor relations, natural resources and 
population. 


The University has joined Amherst, Hampshire, 
Mount Holyoke and Smith Colleges in a five-college 
cooperative program, developing numerous academic 


programs, offering opportunities for course inter- 


change to students, as well as operating a radio sta- 
tion and offering lectures, special courses, and 
inter-library loans. 

The University has had an active Summer Session 
since 1909, and summer study is a long tradition in 
Amherst. In addition, the University established 
the Division of Continuing Education in 1970, and 
began a merger of administrative operations of the 
Summer Session and Continuing Education in 1975. 
This merger has been completed during the course 
of the present academic year, and the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1976 will represent the full assumption of 
administrative responsibility by the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education, working directly with the Office 
of the Provost. 

The Division has expanded the concept of “‘stu- 
dent”’ to include adults attending credit courses on 
a part-time basis, evenings or weekends, on campus 
or off, and persons participating in non-credit activities 
including conferences, workshops and institutes. The 
Division is largely self-funded, and operates the Sum- 
mer Session on a fee-assisted basis as a service to the 
University and to students of the Commonwealth, 
with administrative costs being absorbed by the 
University. 
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Summer Session Offices 


Admissions, Undergraduate 545-0222 Housing 545-2100 

Advising, Undergraduate ID Cards 545-0197 
College of Arts & Sciences 545-2191 Parking 545-0065 
School of Business Administration 545-2852 Public Safety 545-2121 
Division of Continuing Education 545-3430 Registrar 545-0555 
School of Education 545-2701 Student Development Center 545-2700 
School of Engineering 545-0300 Summer Activities 545-2351 
College of Food and Natural Resources 545-2890 Toward Tomorrow Bicentennial Fair 545-0474 
School of Health Sciences 545-2177 Transfer Affairs 545-0860 
School of Physical Education 545-2338 Veterans Affairs 545-1346 

Bus Transportation 545-0056 

Campus Center 545-0585 

Continuing Education Records 545-3653 

Credit-Free Workshop Program 545-3410 

Director of Summer Session 545-3420 

Financial Aid J 
UMass Students 545-0801 
Continuing Education Students 545-3430 

Graduate Records 545-0025 


Health Services 549-2671 


F 


Wed., May 19 


Fyi., May 28 
Tues., June 1 


Sat., June 5 


Fri., June 18 


Fri., June 11 


Fri., June 18 


Mon., June 21 


Mon., July 5 


Fri., June 30 


Fri., July 9 


Mon., July 12 


Fri., July 30 


Fri., July 23 


Fri., July 30 
Mon., Aug. 2 


Fri., Aug. 20 


3 Week Blocks 
Junel-June18 


*Add, drop and withdrawal deadlines will 
be determined by the individual Academic 
Dean. See Change of Program Deadlines. 


G  June2!1-July 10 


‘Walk-In Registration 


Sat., July 10 © 


*Add, drop and withdrawal deadlines will 
be determined by the individual Academic 
Dean. See Change of Program Deadlines. 


H = July12-July 30 


*Add, drop and withdrawal deadlines will 
be determined by the individual Academic 
,Dean. See Change of Program Deadlines. 


I August 2-August20 


*Add, drop and withdrawal deadlines will 
be determined by the individual Academic 
Dean. See Change of Program Deadlines. 


6 Week Blocks | 9 Week Block 


D = June1-July 10 | J June1-July 30 


Wed., May 19 Deadline for Advance 
Mail Registration 


Fri., May 28 Walk-In Registration 
Tues., June 1 First day of classes 


Sat., June 5 End Add/Drop Period 
Monday class schedule 
will be followed 


Fri., June 18 End ‘‘W”’ Period 
Mon., July 5 Holiday - no classes 
Fri., July 9 Evening classes follow 
Monday schedule 
Sat., July 10 Day classes follow 
Monday schedule 


Fri., July 30 Last day of classes 


Deadline for Advance 
Mail Registration 

Walk-In Registration 

First day of classes 

Add/Drop Period* 

“W” Period* 

Monday class schedule 
will be followed 

Last day of classes 


Wed., May 19 Deadline for Advance 
Mail Registration 
Fri., May 28 Walk-In Registration 
Tues., June 1 First day of classes 
Sat., June 5 End Add/Drop Period 
Monday class schedule 
will be followed 
Fri., June 11 End “W” Period 
Mon., July 5 Holiday - no classes 
Sat., July 10 Last day of classes 
Monday class schedule 
will be followed 


EK  July12-August 20 


Fri., June 30 Deadline for Advance 
Mail Registration 

Fri., July 9 Walk-In Registration 

Mon., July 12 First day of classes 

Fri., July 16 End Add/Drop Period 

Fri., July 23 End “‘W”’ Period 

Fri., Aug. 20 Last day of classes 


Deadline for Advance 
Mail Registration 


(for course changes 
and late registrations 
only) 


First. day of classes 
Add/Drop Period* 
“W”? Period* 

Holiday - no classes 


Last day of classes 
Monday class schedule 


will be followed 


12 Week Block 


C  June1-August20 

Wed., May 19 Deadline for Advance 
Mail Registration 

Fri., May 28 Walk-In Registration 

Tues., June 1 First day of classes 


Sat., June 5 End Add/Drop Period 
Monday class schedule 
will be followed 


Fri., June 25 End “W”’ Period 
Mon., July 5 Holiday - no classes 


Sat., July 10 Monday class schedule 
will be followed 


Fri., Aug. 20 Last day of classes 


LsJune 21-July 30 


Fri., June 11 Deadline for Advance - 
Mail Registration 

Fri., June 18 Walk-In Registration 

Mon., June 21 _ First day of classes 

Fri., June 25 End Add/Drop Period 

Fri., July 2 End ‘“‘W”’ Period 

Mon., July 5 Holiday - no classes 

Sat., July 10 Monday class schedule 
will be followed 

Fri., July 30 Last day of classes 


Deadline for Advance 
Mail Registration 

Walk-In Registration 
(for course changes 
and late registrations 
only) 


First day of classes 
Add/Drop Period* 
““W’’ Period* 

Last day of classes 


Block Calendar 


Summer Session courses have been scheduled in blocks of three, six, 
nine and twelve weeks. Each block has been.labeled with.a letter from 
C through L. On this page are calendars containing the most relevant 
information for the summer. The regular Academic Calendar, contain- 
ing a complete listing of all Summer Session registration and deadline 
information as well as summer activities, begins on page 5. Detailed 
instructions on how to register may be found on page 12. 

It is the student’s responsibility to select courses with schedules that 
do not conflict, and to design a program free from error. 


Deadline for Advance 
Mail Registration 


Walk-In Registration 
First day of classes 
Add/Drop Period* 
“W”? Period* 

Last day of classes 


Block Schedule 


PLSOIL 120 


EDUC 700B SPORST 366/666 | SOCIOL 105 
EDUC 915 ZOOL 101 SOCIOL 201 Sef rod 
ENGL 273 . SOCIOL 257 ale 

" | ENGL 384 SPAN 110 PeCHInEe 
ena se Sted WOST 1909 
ENGL 838 SPAN 145 


June 1-August 20 


ENVDES 353: SPAN 390H/700E 
COINS 122/422 F&R EC 177 SPAN 390J/700J 
COINS 201/501 | F&R EC 290A July 12-August 20 | cpopst 901 
COINS 350/650 | FRENCH 123 ACCTG 120 ZOOL 161 
EDUC 390K FRENCH 470 meee a 
GERMAN 126 GB FIN 250 5 
GERMAN 146 GEOG 155 ACCTG 235 July 12-July 30 
LATIN 110 GEOL 101 ACCTG 371 COMSTU 707C 
LATIN 140 GERMAN 409 AFROAM 111 EDUC 309/609 
PSYCH 871 HIST 151 AN SCI 150 EDUC 910 
PUB HL 382 HIST 215/515 AN SCI 151 June 1-June 18 LS&S 101 
PUB HL 782 HIST 332/632 AN SCI 152 COMSTU 210 MATH 103 
RHET 105A LING 201 AN SCI 153 COMSTU 391¢C MUSIC 101 
RHET 105B M&A E 144 AN SCI 157 EDUC 261/561 MUSIC 231 
RHET 105C M&A E163 ANTH 103 EDUC 263/563 __ | MUSIC 700G 
THEATR 100 MGT 201 ANTH 340/640 | EpUG 277/577‘ | MUSIC 752 
MGT 214 ART 287 EDUC 333/633 | MUSIC 755 
' MGT 230 BA 110 EDUC 390A NURSE 200 
MGT 265 BA 371 EDUC 390C POLSCI 326A/726A) 
MKTG 201 CH E 126 EDUC 3904/6863 | PORT 120 
MKTG 216 CHEM 112 EDUC 700C PORT 140 
NURSE 210 CHEM 262/562 | EDUC 782 PSYCH 260 
NURSE 240 CHEM 264/564 ENT 126 PSYCH 263A/563A 
1-July 10 NURSE 250 COMLIT 101A FOREST 225 WOST 190Z 
neni Watch NURSE 320 COMSTU 225 HRTA 156 ZOOL 286A 
ACCTG 120 NURSE 321 ECON 104 HRTA 310 ZOOL 810B 
ACCTG 130 PE G08 . ECON 131 ITAL 110 
ACCTG 210 PE G11 ECON 204 LEGAL 391M 
ACCTG 220 PE G66 EDUC 375/675 LEGAL 391N 
ACCTG 230 PE G67 EDUC 390E LEGAL 3910 
ACCTG 263 oe 7 a alts LEGAL 391P 
ACCTG 370 E LS&S 101 i 
AFROAM151 ‘| PEP 190H ENGL 131 MATH AIO Sugue 2 Auanay A 
AFROAM 261 PHIL 110 ENGL 382 MUSIC 112 COMSTU 715 
AN SCI 121 PHIL 240 ENT 126 NURSE 310 POLSCI 131 
AN SCI 150 PHYSIC 141 F&R EC 226 POLSCI 336/636 
AN SCI 151 PLPATH 100 FRENCH 130 PSYCH 325 
AN SCI 152 POLSCI 101 GB FIN 260 PUB HL 700N 
AN SCI 153 POLSCI 226/526 | HIST 121 RHET 1008S 
AN SCI 156 PSYCH ae HIST 150 SPAN 110 
I PSYCH 12 HIST 233/533 WOST 290C f 
poe) PSYCH140 * |1E354 vane 1-duly 39 
ANTH 102 PSYCH 220/520 | LING 211 ACCTG 120 
ANTH 290M PSYCH 280 M&A E 101 ACCTG 220 
ART 295 PSYCH 301A MGT 201 AFROAM 133 
ASTRON 100 PUB HL 304/604 | MGT 214 AN SCI 359 
BA 110 PUB HL 340/640 MGT 231 ANTH 104 
BA 371 RHET 100C PE G67 June 21-July 10 ART 100 
BOTANY 121 RHET 100G PHIL 125 COMSTU 170 ART 120 
BOTANY 175 RUSS 110 PHIL 264 COMSTU 190B ART 210 
CH E 125 S BA 510 PHYSIC 142 EDUC 309/609 ART 220/520 
CHEM 111 SBA 611 POLSCI 260 EDUC 390B ART 224/524 
CHEM 261/561 SBA 622 PSYCH 130 EDUC 390G/686G | ART 230 
CHEM 263/563 S BA 650 PSYCH 145 EDUC 390H ART 240 
COMSTU 190A SBA 702 PSYCH 265 EDUC 3901/6861 ART 330/630 
ECE 204 S BA 706 PSYCH 270 EDUC 390L/686L | ASTRON 100 
ECON 103 S BA 756 RHET 100C EDUC 700A BA 110 
ECON 203 SOCIOL 103 RHET 100G EDUC 705 BIOCHM 220/520 
EDUC 332 SOCIOL 107 RUSS 120 EDUC 710 BIOCHM 221/521 
EDUC 355 SOCIOL 201 SBA 671 ITAL 120 CHEM 110 
EDUC 390D SOCIOL 251 SBA 722 MATH 102 CHEM 111 
EDUC 632 SOCIOL 256 SBA 752 MUSIC 111A CHEM 112 
EDUC 655 SOCIOL 278 SOCIOL 103 MUSIC 700H © CHEM 160 


Regular Schedule of Courses begins on page 35. 


CHEM 162 
CHNSE 280 
COMDIS 588 
COMDIS 588A 
COMDIS 588B 
COMLIT 101B 
COMSTU 290B 
EDUC 251/551 
EDUC 390F 
EDUC 390M 
ENGL 152 
ENGL 262 
ENGL 2908 
ENGL 341 
ENVSCI 250 
FRENCH 162 
GB FIN 201 
GERMAN 110 
HIST 151 

HIST 185 

HIST 738 
HONORS E10 - 
LING 290S 
MATH 100 
MATH 110 
MATH 120 
MATH 121 
MATH 127 
MATH 131 


‘MATH 132 


MATH 165 
MATH 167 
MATH 211 
MATH 225 
MKTG 210 
MKTG 222 
NURSE 120 

PE G09 

PEP 390D/700D 
PHIL105 
PK ADM 390C 
POLSCI 223 
PSYCH 101B __ 
PSYCH 230/530 
PSYCH 260 
PSYCH 263A 
PSYCH 301B 
PSYCH 325 
REG PL 700M 
SOCIOL 255 
SPAN 110 
STATIS 121 
STATIS 140 


ANTH 377/677 
MUSIC 108 
MUSIC 120 
MUSIC 123 
MUSIC 162. 
MUSIC 217 
MUSIC 603 
MUSIC 714 

“MUSIC 762 


The University of Massachusetts Summer 
Session has been designed to provide maxi- 
mum flexibility for all students. Courses 
have been scheduled in blocks of three, six, 
nine and twelve weeks. Each block has 
been labeled with a letter from C through 
L. A special K block has been designated 
for courses scheduled independently. (For 
information about block K, see Thesis, Dis- 
sertation, Special Problems and Independent 
Study Credit.) 

At the left are listed all courses offered 
in this catalog. In this special Block Sched- 
ule, they have been organized by the block 
to-make it convenient for the student to 
select courses when limited by a particular 
block time, or when seeking to avoid con- 
flicts of scheduling. Some courses are of- 
fered consecutively, some are offered con- 
currently, while others may appear in more 
than one block. 

- It is the student’s responsibility to select 
courses with schedules that do not conflict, 
and to design a program free from error. 

Below is a refund schedule listed by the 
block. At the right the Academic Calendar 
begins. The Calendar includes all deadlines, 
beginning and ending dates of classes for 
each block, as well as summer activities 
from the middle of May until August 20, 
when Summer Session ends. 

Detailed instructions on How to Regis- 
ter may be found on page 12. 


Refund Schedule 


Block C (June 1 - August 20) 


Saturday 
University Commencement 


Blocks beginning June 1 
C, D, F, J- 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 
(evening and day classes) 
Boyden; 5-7 p.m. (even- 
ing classes only) Whitmore 
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June 1-June5 80% 
dune 6-Junel1l 60% 
June 12 - June 18 40% 


After June 18 No Refund 


Block D (June 1 - July 10) 
June 1- June 5 60% 
June 6-Junel1l 20% 
After June 11 No Refund 


Block E (July 12 - August 20) 


Blocks C, D, F, J 
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Calendar 


July 12 - July 16 60% 
July 17 - July 23 20% 
After July 23 No Refund 

Block F (June 1 - June 18) D) 
June 11 - June 5 50% © par 
After June 5 No Refund 

Block G (June 21 - July 10) 
June 21 - June 25 50% 


After June 25 No Refund 


Block H (July 12 - July 30) 
July 12 - July 16 50% 
After July 16 No Refund 


Block I (August 2 - August 20) 
August 2 - August 6 50% 
After August 6 No Refund 

Block J (June 1 - July 30) 

June 1 - June 8 60% 
June 9 - June 15 20% 
After June 15 No Refund 

Block L (June 21 - July 30) 

dune 21 - June 26 60% 


June 27 - July 2 20% 
After July 2 No Refund 


* Academ 


Holiday - Memorial Day 
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12 General Information 


Enrollment 


Any person who has graduated from high school or who 
has a certificate of general educational development is en- 
titled to enroll in undergraduate courses offered through the 
Summer Session of the University of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst. The University assumes that the student will accurate- 
ly assess his or her ability to take a college level course. It is 
the student’s responsibility tg observe prerequisites for indi- 
vidual courses. 

University of Massachusetts undergraduate students un- 
der Academic Suspension for the Fall 1976 semester are not 
relieved of the necessity to take a semester off from the Uni- 
versity because they have taken courses in the Summer Ses- 
sion. The suspension is still operative for the Fall semester. 

- The University invites superior high schoo! students to 
begin their college education immediately upon graduation 
by enrolling in the Summer Session. For the highly motivated 
student, perhaps already convinced that his/her formal edu- 
cation will require graduate or professional studies, an early 
start may conserve valuable time. Similarly, students in fi- 
nancial need may find it less expensive to complete their un- 
dergraduate education in less than four years. Summer Ses- 
sion attendance can substantially reduce the time necessary 
to obtain a bachelor’s degree. 

A bachelor’s degree is normally required for admission to 
graduate level courses unless otherwise specified in the cata- 
log or unless written permission to enroll is obtained follow- 
ing counsel with the teaching faculty member. 

Enrollment allows a student to take courses, but does not 
imply acceptance into a degree program at the University of 
Massachusetts. 


How to Register 


Advance registration may be accomplished by submitting 
a registration form by mail with full payment to: 


UMass Summer Session 
Post Office Box 835 
Amherst, MA 01002 


Course registrations and schedules will be arranged for 
persons applying by the appropriate date as listed below. 
Course registrations and scheduling will be handled on a 
“first come, first served” basis. Although every effort is 
made to accommodate scheduling requests, the University 
cannot guarantee enrollment in a particular course section. 
Early application will help to ensure a preferred schedule 
and will enable the student to avoid the necessity of at- 
tending Walk-In Registration. 

Registration forms are included in this catalog and may 
also be obtained from the Registrar’s Office, 213 Whitmore 
Building, from the Graduate School, Graduate Research 
Center, or from the Division of Continuing Education, Hills 
House North, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 
01002. 


Advance Registration Procedure—Registering by Mail 

1. Review and select courses from this Summer Session 
Catalog : 

2. Complete Summer Session registration form. Use 
schedule line numbers and section numbers given in the 
Schedule of Courses, paying particular attention to the letter 
codes indicating the schedule block in which the courses are 
being offered. Summer Session is being offered in a series 
of nine schedule blocks varying in length from three to 
12 weeks. See Description of Codes. 

3. Students currently enrolled at the University of Mas- 


sachusetts (Undergraduate, Graduate, Continuing Education, 
or Boston branch) should include their current student iden- — 
tification number in the appropriate section on the registra- 
tion form. 

4. Mail form and full payment to UMass Summer Session, 
P.O. Box 835, Amherst, MA 01002, keeping in mind rele- 
vant deadlines as listed below. 

5. Course changes received prior to the appropriate dead- 
line will be processed. If received later than the deadline, 
they must be taken care of by the student at Walk-In Regi- . 
stration. 

6. All fees must be paid in full at the time of registration. 

7. Advance registrations will be confirmed by return 
mail during the week prior to the beginning of each block. 
Confirmations will be mailed to the student’s local address 
if it is an off-campus address, otherwise to the student’s 


‘permanent home address. 


Deadlines for Advanced Registration 


Wed., May 19 For classes beginning June 1 
(Blocks C, D, F, J) 
Fri., June 11 _ For classes beginning June 21 


(Blocks G, L) 
Wed., June 30 For classes beginning July 12 
(Blocks E, H) 
For classes beginning August 2 
(Block I) 


Fri., July 23 


Walk-In Registration 


Dates Blocks Location 

Thurs., May 27 Evening classes only, be- Whitmore Bldg. 
ginning June 1 5-7 p.m. 
(Block J) 

Fri., May 28 Classes beginning June 1 Boyden Gym 
(Blocks C, D, F, J) 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 

Fri., June 18 Classes beginning June 21 Whitmore Bldg. 
(Blocks G, L) 9 a.m.-1 p.m, 

Fri., July 9 Classes beginning July 12 Boyden Gym 
(Blocks E, H) 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 

Fri., July 30 Classes beginning Aug. 2 Whitmore Bldg. 


(Block I) 9 a.m.- 1 p.m, 


Thesis, Dissertation, Special Problems and Independent 

Study Credit 

1. Graduate students contemplating Special Problems, 
Thesis, or Dissertation course work (700, 800, 900 course 
numbers) during the Summer Session or undergraduates 
contemplating Independent Study (385,386 or UWW) 
should seek the permission of the appropriate department 
heads and/or advisors. 

2. Complete Summer Session Registration Application 
form using the space designated Thesis, Dissertation, Special 
Problems and Independent Study Only. Schedule line num- 
bers will be available at the appropriate departmental offices 
and at the Summer Session Registrar’s Office, Whitmore Build- 
ing. (A student who fails to register properly for such 
work will not receive an identification card and is not en- 
titled to use University facilities during the Summer Session.) 

3. Payment must be made in full at the time of regis- 
tration. University tuition rates (not Summer Session 
course fees) will apply to all Special Problems, Thesis, 
Dissertation and Independent Study registrations. See 
Expenses. 

A, Independent Study, Graduate Special Problems, The- 
sis and Dissertation Credit have different in-state and out- 
of-state tuitions. A Certificate of Residence must be on 
file or submitted with registration for students applying for 
the in-state tuition rate. 

5. Students may register for Thesis, Dissertation and 


- Special Problems during any of the nine calendar blocks 


- 


of the Summer Session. However, all such registrations 
should be listed under the designation of K block. 


Change of Program 


Students wishing to add or drop courses, or withdraw 
from the Summer Session, must formally notify the Sum- 
mer Session Registrar’s Office in writing by mail or in per- 


- son during regular office hours. Notifying the instructor or 


ceasing to attend class does not constitute official withdraw- 
al. Failure to use proper procedures could result in an “F” 
being recorded as a final grade. Students dropping courses 
during the refund period will receive refunds only if proper 
procedures are followed. 


Course Changes 


1. Course changes may be made at Walk-In Registration 
or at Summer Session Registrar’s Office after Walk-In Regi- 
stration. (Observe deadlines listed below and in the Aca- 
demic Calendar section of this Catalog.)- 

2. Review and select courses from this Summer Session 
Catalog. 

3. Complete course Add-Drop form, available at Summer 
Session Registrar’s Office, Whitmore Building. 

4, Secure departmental approval signature and have 
name entered on class roster before having the Registrar’s 
Office review the form. 

5. Pay any remaining bill at Bursar’s Office. 

6. Submit completed course Add-Drop form (with Bur- 
sar’s clearance stamp) to Summer Session Registrar’s Office. 


Add Period Deadlines 


Students may add a course with written permission of 
the instructor through the first week for courses of six or 
more weeks duration.* # 


Drop Period Deadlines 


1. Students may drop a course with no record through 
the first week for courses of six or more weeks duration.* 

2. Students may drop a course with a ““W”’ from the first 
week to a period not to exceed one-third of the duration of 
the course, for courses of six or more weeks.* 

3. Courses dropped after the first one-third of the dura- 
tion of the course will receive an “F”’ unless a retroactive 
withdrawal (“‘W”’) for extenuating circumstances is ap- 
proved by the Academic Dean.* (Applies to undergraduate 
students only.) 

Consult the Academic Calendar in this catalog for speci- 
fic add, drop, and withdrawal deadline dates. The above pol- 
icy applies to all undergraduate and graduate students attend- 
ing the Summer Session. except where specified otherwise. 


Cancellations 


All University Summer Session courses are funded by 
course fees. In the event that instructional costs cannot be 
met due to underenrollment, any course may be cancelled — 
at the discretion of the Summer Session Director. Under- 
graduate courses are subject to a minimum enrollment of 
10 students, graduate courses to five students, and double 
numbered, undergraduate/graduate, to 10 students. 

Students who are affected by a course cancellation due 
to underenrollment, and who do not wish to enroll in al- 
ternative courses will receive a refund for the cancelled 
course. Registrations are handled ona first come, first 
served basis; students are advised to register early. 


*In the case of the three-week sessions, add, drop, and with- 
drawal deadlines will be determined on a proportional basis 
by the individual Academic Dean. Visiting summer students 
and Continuing Education students secure approval of the 
Director of Summer Session, Hills House North. 
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Identification Cards 


University Students 


Regularly enrolled Undergraduate, Graduate) Continu- 
ing Education, and Boston branch students may obtain 
a Summer 1976 validation sticker for their picture identifi- 
cation cards at the ID Office, Knowlton House Basement, 
Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., or at any of the 
scheduled Summer Walk-In Registrations. Students are 
required to present their summer schedule card as proof 
of registration. 


Visiting or New Students 


Summer visiting or new students may have pictures taken 
for temporary summer identification cards at the ID Office 
Knowlton House Basement, Monday through Friday, 

9 a.m. to 4 p.m., or at any of the scheduled Summer Walk- 
In Registrations. Students are required to present their 
summer schedule card as proof of registration, as well as 
one other form of identification. Students who have not 
pre-registered by mail must wait 24 to 48 hours after com- 
pleting registration for the assignment of a student number 
before they may have their ID picture taken. ID cards may 
be picked up at the ID Office 24 hours after having the 
picture taken. 


Academic Credit 


Credit for Summer Work 


All courses offered in the Summer Session carry degree 
credit and are equivalent to courses offered at the Universi- 
ty during the regular academic year unless specified other- 
wise. Credits obtained in these courses are ordinarily ac- 
cepted as transfer credits by other colleges and universities. 

Students who are registering for graduate level work dur- 
ing the Summer Session and who desire to pursue an ad- 
vanced degree at the University must file an application for 
admission with supporting documentation at the Graduate 
Admissions Office. Once admitted to a degree program, a 
student may transfer a maximum of six graduate credits 
earned prior to admission into that program, 


Grades 


All grade reports for the Summer Session will be mailed 
to students at the end of August after the close of the en- 
tire 12-week Summer Session. Transcripts will not be avail- 
able for the shorter sessions until this time. Submit tran- 
script requests to the appropriate Records Office as indi- 
cated below. 

A permanent record of courses taken in the Summer 
Session will be maintained by the following administrative 
units: 

For admitted and visiting undergraduates at the Am- 
herst campus—A mherst Undergraduate Records Office, 
. 213 Whitmore Building. ae 
For admitted and visiting graduate students at the Am- | 
herst campus—Graduate Records Office, Graduate Re- | 
search Center. 
For admitted Boston campus students—Boston Cam- 
pus Records Office. 
For previously enrolled Continuing Education det val 
Continuing Education Records Office, Hills House Front 
Lobby. 
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Overload of Credits 


_ Amaximum course load is considered to be 12 credit 
hours of University work for undergraduates, nine credit 
hours of University work for graduate students, for the 12- 
week Summer Session. Students who wish to register for. 
additional credits must secure approval as follows: 


Undergraduates 


1. Undergraduates pick up Summer Overload Request 
form at the Registrar’s Office, 213 Whitmore Building. - 

2. University students secure a signature of their Aca- 
demic Dean; previously enrolled Continuing Education stu- 
dents secure signature of the Continuing Education Direct- 
or of Student Services, Hills House North; visiting students 
secure signature of the Director of Summer Session, Hills 
House North. . 

3. Return form to Summer Session Registrar, Whitmore 
Building. 
Note: A senior graduating in summer or the following 
January may register for 15 credits without extra permission. 


Graduate Students 


1. Secure approval of the Director of Graduate Studies 
in major department. 

2. Return approval to Summer Session Registrar, Whitmore 
Building. 


Thesis, Dissertation, Special Problems and 
Independent Study Credit 


Graduate students contemplating Special Problems, The- 
sis, or Dissertation course work (700, 800, 900 courseinum- 
bers) during the Summer Session or undergraduates contem- 
plating Independent Study (385, 386 or UWW) should seek 
‘the permission of the appropriate department heads and/or 
advisors. Schedule line numbers will be available at the 
appropriate departmental offices and at the Summer Session 
Registrar’s Office. University tuition rates (not Summer 
Session course fees) will apply to all such registrations. See 
Expenses. A student who fails to register properly for such 
work will not receive an identification card and is not enti- 
tled to use University facilities during the Summer Session. 


Auditing 


A student who intends to audit a course must register 
and pay the stated fees. There is no special audit fee. A 
student may not change from graded to audit status after 
the end of the Add/Drop Period. See Change of Program 
Deadlines. Requests for audit status should be submitted to 
the Summer Session Registrar’s Office, Whitmore Building. 


Pass/Fail Option 


A regularly enrolled undergraduate student must be en- 
rolled for six credit hours during t‘1e Summer Session to use 
his/her pass/fail option, unless he or she is an Education 
major. A non-Education major taking a course in Educa- 
tion may elect one other outside pass/fail course. Graduate 
students wishing to use the pass/fail option should consult 
both the Graduate School and the appropriate academic de- 
partment. 


Pass/Fail Policy, School of Education 


- All courses given under the supervision of the School of 
Education, both graduate and undergraduate, are graded on 
a pass/fail basis only. This is not optional on the part of the 
student except in the following special case. Master’s Degree 
students enrolled at the University of Massachusetts are re- 


quired by Graduate School policy to earn 18 graded credits 
during their 33-hour Master’s program. A student eligible 

to receive a letter grade should make the request known to 
the instructor early in the semester so that the grade may be 
added to the roster at the end of the course. 

Please do not request exceptions to the pass/fail policy. | 
The School of Education understands that there may be a 
number of institutions which simply do not accept the pass/ 
fail mark. In these cases, the student should contact the in- 
structor and request a letter which states that the School 
of Education is on a pass/fail basis but indicates what the 
grade would have been if the student had been taking the 
course for a letter grade. ch 

If further information is desired regarding tne School of 
Education pass/fail policy, call or write Michael G. Schwartz, 
125B School of Education, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01002, phone 545-2701. 


Core Requirements, Undergraduate Students 


Courses which may be applied toward completion of Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts core requirements are designated by 
a capital letter, in parentheses, following the course title: 

e.g., Rhetoric (B); Humanities (C); Social/Behavioral Sciences 
(D); Math/Natural Sciences (E). 


Expenses 


Students are urged to preregister by mail to help ensure 
a preferred schedule and to enable the student to register 
without attending Walk-In Registration. Full payment must 
accompany registration. 
Make checks payable to: University of Massachusetts 
Mail to: Summer Session 
Box 835 
Amherst, MA 01002 


Fee Waivers 


Waivers for University employees, cooperating teachers, 
graduate assistants, associates and fellows, and State and 
Community College faculty may be applied to all course fees. 
Fee waivers apply only to course fees and do not cover the 
Summer Services Fee or other expenses such as lab fees. 


General Fees 
Course Fees 


Undergraduate—$25/credit 
Graduate—$40/credit 


Massachusetts residency does not affect the above course 
fees. 


Summer Services Fee 


A Summer Services Fee of $6.50 per week will be assessed 
of each student registering for credit courses. This fee is 
charged for each week of enrollment. For example, a stu- 
dent registering for one course in Block F (three weeks), 
and also for courses in Block D (six weeks), will be assessed 
6 weeks times $6.50 to equal $39. A valid ID will be issued 
for the period of time during which the student is enrolled. 

Summer Services Fee entitles student to services and 
programs provided by the University Health Center, Cam- 
pus Center and Summer Activities Office. See Student 
Services and Student Affairs. 


Thesis, Dissertation, Special Problems and Independent 
Study Credit—Tuition 


Students applying for Thesis, Dissertation, Special Prob- 
lems and Independent Study Credit pay tuition on an in- 


state and out-of-state basis. A Certificate of Residence (see 
Index) is included in this catalog, and must be on file or 
submitted with registration. Valid tuition waivers may be 
applied. 


In-State Out-of-Siate 
Undergraduate $15/credit $77.50/credit 
Graduate $22.50/credit $45 /credit 


Summer Services Fee 


A Summer Services Fee is required of all Thesis, Disserta- 
tion, Special Problems and Independent Study students at 
the rate of $6.50 per credit. A valid ID will be issued for a 
period equal to one week per credit. 


Optional Fees 


Housing and Food Services Fee 

See Student Services and Student Affairs. 

Physical Education Fee 

Students may pay a $5 Physical Education Fee, which en- 
titles the student to the use of all PE facilities (pool, bowling 
alley, gym) as scheduled by the Physical Education Depart- 
ment. A locker or basket may be obtained on a space-availa- 
ble basis.” All services and facilities are regulated by the 
Physical Education Department. 

Payment of the fee should be made to the Ticket Office 
in Boyden Gymnasium, and the receipt taken to the Intra- 
mural Office where a Physical Education ID card will be 
issued. 


Parking Fees and Expenses 

Vehicles presently registered in the Balanced Transporta- 
tion and Parking System may park in their assigned lot or 
any edge lot. 

Vehicles that are not registered must be registered with 
the Transportation and Parking Office, Room 1, Munson . 
Hall, office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. The registration fee 
is $5, and enables the vehicle to use all edge lots: 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 31, 32, 34, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50. Ifan 
individual wants to register a vehicle for a core lot, the 
cost is a $5 registration fee plus the monthly convenience 
fee of $3 for a core lot, and $4.20 for lot 71. 

Bus Transportation 

The Student Senate Transit Service will provide regular- 
ly scheduled free bus transportation during the Summer 
Session. It is anticipated that buses will serve students 
commuting from Belchertown, South Amherst, North 
Amherst, Sunderland, South Deerfield and points in be- 
tween on all weekdays when classes are in session. Suffi- 
cient buses will be scheduled to transport students to the 
campus in the morning, to outlying points, return at mid- 
day, and home at the end of the day. For bus service in- 
formation, call 545-0056. 


{ 


Student Services 
and Activities 


Summer Activities 


Each year the University of Massachusetts Summer Ac- 
tivities Committee offers a varied and balanced presentation 
of the arts, intramural sports, and recreational activities. The 
Summer 1976 program is planned to include an outdoor arts 
festival, Bicentennial activities, musical concerts, and traveling 
art exhibits. A film series provides at least one film a week. 
Organized sports include softball, volleyball, tennis, and bad- 
minton. Individual participation is encouraged for swimming, 
outing trips, and picnics. The student radio station (WMUA) 
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and a summer newspaper will provide detailed information 
about activities, both on campus and in the Pioneer Valley. 


Details of the summer program events and ticket informa- 
tion will be available at registration, and in the Summer Ac- 
tivities Office, or by calling 545-2351. 


Undergraduate Advising 


General academic advising will be available to Summer Ses- 
sion students from College and School undergraduate academic 
advising staffs. Appointments are not necessary in all cases, 
but are recommended in order to ensure prompt attention. 
Counseling staff, hours, and locations, as well as telephone 
numbers are listed below. 

College of Arts and Sciences 

James W. Shaw, Julie Berwald: Machmer E-22, 
545-2191 : 
CASIAC office hours are Monday-Friday, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Special advising for summer session students will be 
available Tuesday, June 1, and Friday, June 28. 
School of Business Administration : 
Nelson E. Pion, John C. Morand: SBA 211, 545-2852 
Monday-Friday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Division of Continuing Education 
Jackie S. Posner: Hills House North 100A, 545-3430 
Joan P. Eignor: Hills House North 101, 545-3430 
Harry F. Neunder: Hills House North 103, 545-3430 
Counseling is available Monday-Thursday, 8:30 a.m.- 
7 p.m., and Friday, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
School of Education 
Michael G. Schwartz: School of Education Building 
125B, 545-2701 
Information and advice on teacher certification programs 
may be obtained—appointments please. Hours are 
Monday-Friday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The office will be 
closed on those days when summer counseling for 
new students takes place. 


nureye 


ballet film: 
don 
cuinote 


June 17, 18, 19 

7:30 p.m. 

Bowker Auditorium 
Tickets: 


UMass students 
with valid ID $2 


Others $3 


Rudolt Nureyev and Lucette Aldous are joyous lovers in 
the film version of “Don Quixote.” The two stars are 
joined by Robert Helpmann and the Australian Ballet in 
the title role of the Walter Reade presentation. 
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School of Engineering 

Melton M. Miller, Joseph S. Marcus: Engineering East 
201, 545-0300 

Monday-Friday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

College of Food and Natural Resources . 

Ernest M. Buck: Stockbridge Hall 102, 545-2890, and 
545-1969 

Monday-Friday, 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Most regularly enrolled students in the College are as- 
signed faculty advisors in their chosen majors. Supple- 
menting this primary advising program is a central, un- 
dergraduate academic counseling center located in — 
Room 102, Stockbridge Hall, where all students may 
acquire general information about academic programs 
and regulations, and may seek assistance with specific 
academically related problems. 

School of Health Sciences 
Howard Peters: Public Health N231, 545-2177 
Monday-Friday, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

School of Physical Education 
Margaret A. Coffey: Boyden 224, 545-2338 
Hours by appointment. 


Housing and Food Services 


University residence halls will be available to students 
wishing to live on campus during the Summer Session. In- 
formation and applications may be obtained from the Uni- 
versity Housing Office, Whitmore Building. 

Re ‘dence halls will be open for occupancy on the day 
immediately preceding registration. 

All residence hall rooms are provided with basic furni- 
ture, including beds and mattresses, desks, desk chairs, 
lounge chair, waste baskets, and bulletin boards. Each 
student is responsible for providing ashtrays, pillows, bed 
linen, blankets, and towels. Linen service may be obtained 
by contract with a private linen service. 


: Outdoor Ar 
& Crafts 
Festival 


A feature of the day will bea [eX3 
Bicentennial Concert of 
folk music by 
Keith and Rusty McNeil. 
Campus Pond | 
July 10 
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Those students electing to reside off campus may ob- 
tain housing information by writing to the Housing Of- — 
fice, Whitmore Administration Building, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002. 

The University Food Services will offer a 10-meal or a 
15-meal ticket during the Summer Session. The menu 
for these meal tickets is multi-selective with seconds on 
all menu items except the entree. Food may be purchased 
on a cash basis at snack bars in the Campus Center and in 
Worcester Dining Commons. Food tickets will be honored 
at Franklin Dining Commons. 


General Financial Assistance 

Eligibility 

The Financial Aid Office will accept applications for assis- 
tance during the Summer Session 1976. All students must car- 
ry at least six credits to be eligible. Assistance is contingent 
upon good academic standing, therefore students on suspen- 
sion are not eligible. 

Consideration will-be given to full-time University of 
Massachusetts students and Continuing Education students 
who were enrolled prior to the 1976 Summer Session. 


Kind of Assistance 


Most of the aid funds available will be in the form of Nation- 
al Direct Student Loans. 


Deadlines 


Application deadline for University students is May 3. Con- 
tinuing Education students are expected to complete their 
applications by May 17. Applications for University students 
are available in the Financial Aid Office, 243 Whitmore Build- 
ing. Applications for Continuing Education students may be 
obtained from the Division of Continuing Education, 

Hills House North. UMass students may call 545-0801, 
and Continuing Education students 545-3430, for further 
information. 


UMass CE 
Applications: Financial Aid Office Hills House 
Deadline: May 3 May 17 
Phone: 545-0801 545-3430 


Veterans Benefits 


Veterans are eligible to receive full-time benefits for carry- 
ing a minimum of 2 credits for a three-week session, 4 credits 
for a six-week session, 6 credits for the nine-week session and 
8 credits for the twelve-week session. If a veteran takes less 
than the minimum amount of credits for full-time status, his/ 
her monthly benefits will be adjusted accordingly. . 

Veterans eligible for a state tuition waiver during the school 
year may be eligible for a tuition waiver for summer school. 

To receive these benefits, veterans should contact the Veter- 
ans Affairs Office, 236 Whitmore Building, (413) 545-1346, 


-eight to ten weeks prior to the beginning of the particular sum- 


mer session block(s) to allow ample time for processing paper- 
work. 


/ 


Law Enforcement Education Program 


Limited funding may be available for in-service law enforce- 
ment officers under LEEP. Applications may be obtained in 
the Continuing Education Records Office, Room 100, Hills 
House North, or the Financial Aid Office, 243 Whitmore Build- 
ing. Completed applications for Continuing Education students 
should be returned to Harry Neunder, 103 Hills House North, 
and for UMass students, applications should be returned to the 
Financial Aid Office, 243 Whitmore. pn eal 


Student Affairs 


Student Affairs, under the direction of Vice Chancellor 
Robert W. Gage, provides services for students’ non-academic 
needs. Student Affairs offices and departments, with a brief 
description of services, are listed in this section. 


Admissions, Records, and Financial Aid 


Dean of Admissions, Records, and Financial Aid 
Dr. William D. Tunis, 255 Whitmore (5-0222) 


Undergraduate Admissions 


Director: Robert J. Dootan 
255 Whitmore (5-0222) 


The Admissions Office is responsible for all administrative 
procedures with respect to undergraduate admissions to the 
University including liaison with high school guidance coun- 
selors and admissions standards set in coordination with the 
Faculty Senate, Provost and other academic departments. 


Transfer Affairs 


Director: Eli Sherman 
208 Whitmore (5-0860) 


The Office of Transfer Affairs serves as a general resource 
center for all matters pertaining to the transfer process. One 
of the major functions of the office is to work with academic 
departments on campus and at the community colleges in a 
cooperative effort to provide smooth transition for the trans- 
fer student in academic programs from one institution to the 
other. 


Registrar 


Registrar: Ralph D. Jones 
213 Whitmore (5-0555) 


The Registrar’s Office is responsible for enrollment and 
registration of undergraduates, administrative procedures re- 
lating to course loads (adding and dropping courses), course 
of study, withdrawals, producing grade reports, transcripts, 
records of matriculation, maintaining permanent academic 
record cards and related activities. 


Financial Aid 


Director: Richard A. Dent 
232 Whitmore (5-0801) 


The Office assists students with financial counseling and 
also aids in finding suitable employment, awards, loans, 
grants, scholarships, and assigning part-time work. ‘The Fi- 
nancial Aid Office is responsible for administering all federal, 
state and private financial aid for the Amherst campus as well 
as coordinating all student employment. The Financial Aid 
Office also has information concerning area employment, 
scholarships, loans, etc. Students are advised to apply early 
for all financial aid. 


Campus Center 
Acting Director: William F. Field 
Room 818, Campus Center (5-0585) 


The Campus Center Director administers and coordinates 
the policies of the Campus Center Complex (which includes 
the Student Union Building and the new Campus Center). 
The duties include close coordination with the Campus Center 
Governing Board, serving on various committees concerned 
with student services, and supervision of the Campus Center 
Complex staff and services. Major areas of responsibility in- 
clude the University Store, Campus Center Food Services, 
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Lobby and Games Area, Campus Center Overnight Accommo- 
dations, Parking Garage, Print Shop, and Conference Opera- 
tions. F 


Department of Public Safety 
Director: David L. Johnston 
Dickinson Hall (5-3111 emergency, 5-2121 business) 


The Department of Public Safety is made up of the Uni- 
versity Police, the Security Guard force and the University of 
Massachusetts Police Training Institute. The Department 
works in conjunction with federal, state and local law en- 
forcement agencies to provide high quality law enforcement. 

- The campus security force is responsible for the security 
of University property, parking control, emergency transpor- 
tation of sick and injured, and guard services. 

University Police Officers are responsible for the public 
safety of all persons within the physical boundaries of the 
University campus. 

The Guards are assigned to parking control during the day 
and patrol of the residence hall areas at night. They may re- 
quest unauthorized persons to leave buildings after normal 
closing hours and assist authorized persons to enter buildings. 

’ Anti-Crime Programs: the Department of Public Safety 
cooperates with the National Operation Identification Pro- 
gram. Students, faculty, and staff may borrow an engraving 
tool for 24 hours and place their social security numbers on 
their valuables. Bicycle registration is conducted bi-annually 
in the spring and fall. Registration is free. Social security 
numbers are engraved on bikes, a decal is attached, and ad- 
vice is given on locks. 

Sensitive Crime Units: in response to the needs of Univer- 
sity and community women, the Department of Public Safe- 
ty formed this specialized unit to deal with rape, attempted 
rape, exhibitionists, harassment, and obscene phone calls. 
Trained male and feinale officers are available to victims 24 
hours a day to counsel and aid with compassion and sensitivi- 
ty. Victims may report a crime anonymously; they may 
leave a description of the criminal and help prevent other 
women from becoming victims. The Department provides 
full referral services for counseling, medical treatment, and 
aftercare. Please call 545-COPS. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Code of Student 
Conduct, student ID cards or other means of identification 
must be shown upon request to any properly identified mem- 
ber of the Department of Public Safety, to enable him/her 
to perform assigned duties. 

The Department of Public Safety is located behind Thomp- 
son Tower and is staffed 24 hours a day. 


Health Services 


Director: Barry Averill 
Health Center (549-2671) 


The Health Services, supported principally through a 
Summer Services fee, is organized to help prevent or 
treat health problems. 


Medical Care 
Medical Director: Dr. Thomas McBride 


Students may seek unlimited consultations with the 
physicians, nurse practitioners, and specialists in the out- 
patient unit of the Health Services. Students may consult 
with one of these staff members on a walk-in basis or by 
phoning for an appointment (549-2600). Specialty services 
such as x-ray, laboratory, medical records, pharmacy and 
physical therapy are located in the Health Center. Emer- 
gency treatment is available 24 hours a day. The Health | 
Center is also a hospital providing bed care for students 
with more serious illnesses. 

Vision examinations are available on a co-payment basis. 
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The details of medical problems are held in strict confi- 
dence and will not be released to anyone without the pa- 
tient’s written permission” 


Division of Mental Health 
Director: Dr. Leighton Whitaker (5-2337) 


Life at the University can sometimes become a perplex- 
ing experience, and it may be helpful to talk out feelings, 
sort out confusion, and develop new perspectives with a 
member of the Mental Health staff. Psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists, and social workers are available for short 
term one-to-one consultations, and they also provide group 
therapy and couples consultation when appropriate. As 
part of the Summer Services fee, students are entitled to 
consult with any of the staff. No referral is needed and 
records are confidential. 


Division of Health Education 
Director: Jane Zapka 


The Health Education staff provides a broad range of 
programs aimed at developing individual and community 
responsibility for promoting optimal health. Discussions 
and workshops are offered to the community on such top- 
ics as nutrition, women’s health, sexuality and alcohol. Op- 
portunities for consumer activity include the Student Health 
Advisory Board. 


Division of Dental Health 
Director: Dr. Henry Lubin 


The Dental Health Division provides emergency dental 
care, initial examination and dental education services as 
part of the health fee. Routine restorative care is available 
on a modified fee-for-service basis as time permits. Removal 
of impacted teeth will be offered through the Health Center 
or by referral to a participating surgeon on a co-payment 
basis. 


Division of Environmental Health and Safety 


The Environmental Health and Safety Division provides 
continuous surveillance of various campus situations, such 
as housing, food services, and fire and ratiation protection. 


Housing Office 


Director: J. Bruce Cochrane 
235 Whitmore (5-2100) 


Housing in the University’s residence halls will be pro- 
vided to students seeking such accommodations. Students 
seeking residence hall housing during Summer Session 
should contact the Housing Office, Whitmore Building, 
for further information. 


Student Activities 


Acting Coordinators: James Riley, Armand Demers 
Student Union (5-2351) 


Student Activities, which is comprised primarily of the 
Recognized Student Organizations (RSO) Office and the 
Program unit, is responsible for working with student organ- 
izations and governance groups in all areas of program devel- 
opment and implementation, business and financial affairs 
of student groups, and development of policies and resources 
relevant to the activities and services of students and student 
groups. Currently there are approximately 500 student 
groups representing the areas of social action organizations, 
publications, communications media, residence halls, student 
government, and special interest groups such as cultural, ed- 
ucational, recreational, social, religious, and political organ- 
izations. 

The major emphases of the Student Activities operation 
are: ) 

1. the personal development and education of students 


through counsel and training regarding leadership and organ- 
izational development, problem-solving, decision-making, 
effecting change, and interpersonal relationships within or- 
ganizations; 

2. advice, practical experience, and development of skills 
in such areas as accounting, budgeting and other business 
practices; 

3. provision of a computerized bookkeeping system in 
support of RSO groups; 

4. providing resource materials and counsel regarding 
budgeting, purchasing, contracting, program selection and 
planning; 

5. the presentation of a wide spectrum of quality services 
and events for students and the University community. 


Student Development Center 


Director: Sally Freeman 
Berkshire House (5-2700, 5-0333) 


The Student Development Center provides personal, 
social, educational and career counseling and placement ser- 
vices to present and past students. 

Students have utilized the Center’s resources in regard to. 
developmental concerns, personal difficulties and decision- 
making career and educational matters. The Center main- 
tains, as well, a new student counseling program. Still others 
have come to consult on research design, test and question- 
naire construction, human consciousness, humanistic psy- , 
chology, and interpersonal communication. All are assured 
of confidentiality on personal matters discussed with Center 
staff. 

The career planning services of the Student Development 
Center include vocational counseling and career development 
services to undergraduates, graduates, and alumni. Informal 
testing is occasionally used to assist students with remedial 
problems, to aid in the identification and development of 
personal and vocational goals and objectives, and to begin 
a student’s career. Applications and information for all — 
National Testing Programs are available and include GRE, 
LSAT, MCAT, MTE, MAT, and CLEP. 

A resource library in the Center provides occupational 
information, industrial literature, graduate school informa- 
tion, and self-help career aids. 

The Center maintains a credential service with up-to-date 
files of personnel records, developmental resumes and let- 
ters of recommendation. Information is also available on 
local, specialized and out-of-state teacher certification re- 
quirements. 


Veterans Affairs 


Director: Francis X. Cotter, Jr. 
236 Whitmore (5-1346) 


The Veterans Affairs Office provides assistance and co- 
ordinates paperwork for students eligible for educational 
benefits through the Veterans Administration, either as | 
veterans or as children of deceased or disabled veterans. Ap- 
plicants should present certification of eligibility at registra- 
tion. If already receiving benefits, they should enroll again 
for them. Generally, the Veterans Office provides special as- 
sistance to the veteran in the areas of housing, part-time work, 
short-term loans, academic and financial counseling, disabled 
veterans programs, and opportunities for state and federal 
benefits. Veteran outreach services are also provided. 


register 
by mail 


Full payment is mandatory at time of registration. 
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20 Courses 


Course Selection 


The University of Massachusetts Summer Session has 
been designed to provide maximum flexibility for all stu- 
dents. Courses have been scheduled in blocks of three, 
six, nine and twelve weeks. Each block has been labeled 
with a letter from C through L. A special K block has 
been designated for courses independently scheduled. (For 
information about block K, see Thesis, Dissertation, Special 
Problems and Independent Study Credit.) 

A special Block Schedule has been provided for the 
convenience of the student on page 4 of this catalog to 
facilitate selection of courses since some are offered con- 
secutively, some are offered concurrently, while others 
may appear in more than one block. 


It is the student’s responsibility to select courses with 
schedules that do not conflict and to design a program 
free from error. 


Courses are listed in the following manner: 
Course Numbers 


000-099 non-credit courses; non-quality point courses; 
entrance deficiencies 

100-199 undergraduate credit only-Lower Division 

200-399 undergraduate credit only-Upper Division 

400-499 __ professional courses which presume a 
bachelor’s degree 

500-699 graduate credit only; courses corresponding 
to 200-399 series 

700-999 graduate level courses 

Credit 


When a course carries two numbers, for example 267/567, 
it means the course is being offered for either undergraduate 
and graduate credit. It is important that students indicate 
only one of these numbers—the one corresponding to the 
level of credit desired. 


All courses carry three credits unless otherwise indicated. 
In cases of specifically arranged hours, the student and in- 
structor must agree on the number of credits to be earned. 
The student must indicate the desired number of credits on 
the registration application. 


register) 


By mail 


Full payment is mandatory at time of registration. 


Core Requirement 


Courses which may be applied toward completion of 
UMass core requirements are designated by a capital letter, 
in parentheses, following the course title. 


Registration Procedure 


Once courses have been selected from the Course De- 
scriptions section of this catalog, proceed to the Schedule 
of Courses and find the same course with its department, 
schedule line number, section/block, and number of cred- 
its. Include complete information on the registration 
application form. Detailed registration instructions ap- 
pear on pages 12 and 13 of this catalog. 

In the event that instructional costs cannot be met due 
to underenrollment, any course may be cancelled at the 
discretion of the Summer Session Director. 

Inquiries concerning information contained in this 
catalog should be addressed to: 

Summer Session Office 
Hills House North 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01002 


Course Descriptions 


Accounting 


Introduction to Financial Account- 

ing ACCTG 120 
Introduction to principles underlying the 
preparation of financial statements. 


Introduction to Managerial Account- 

ing ACCTG 130 
Continuation of Acctg 120 with major 
emphasis on the development and applica- 
tion of accounting data for planning and 
control. 


Business Applications of Computers 
ACCTG 210 

Basic business data processing methods 

with emphasis on general business prob- 

lems and their application to the COBOL 

language. Prerequisites: ACCTG 110, 

130, 110. 


Financial Reporting I 

ACCTG 220 
Intensive examination of fundamental con- 
cepts underlying financial reporting. Cur- 
rent literature dealing with effects of 
alternative methods upon measurement of 


periodic income. Prerequisite: ACCTG 130. 


Financial Reporting II 

ACCTG 221 
Continuation of Acctg 220 and intensive 
examination of current authoritative pro- 
nouncements on accounting principles. 
Prerequisite: ACCTG 220. 


Cost Accounting 
ACCTG 230 


Methods of cost analysis for job order, 
process, and standard cost systems, with 


emphasis on cost control and interpreta- 
tion: Prerequisite: ACCTG 130. 


Managerial Cost Analysis 
ACCTG 235 
Analysis of Cost-Volume-Profit relation- 
ships, cost behavior, budgeting and plan- 
ning, responsibility accounting and control 
systems, behavioral aspects of budgets, di- 
visional performance evaluation, inventory 
planning and accounting aspects of capital 
budgeting. Prerequisites: ACCTG 120, 
130 and basic calculus. 
Law IV: Business Law for Account- 
ants ACCTG 263 
Legal concepts and rules encountered in 
business transactions, with particular 
attention to subjects currently included in 
CPA ‘examinations. Prerequisite: GB FIN 
260 or permission of instructor. 


oo 


Federal Income Tax Procedure 

ACCTG 370 
Federal income tax laws and regulations as 
they affect individuals; preparation of tax 
returns. Prerequisite: ACCTG 120. 


Advanced Federal Tax Procedures 
ACCTG 371 

A continuation of Acctg 370 emphasizing 

corporations, partnerships, estates and 


trusts, gifts and estate taxes, tax planning 
and research. Prerequisite: ACCTG 370. 


Afro-American 
Studies 


Survey of African Art (C) 

AFROAM 111 : 
The literature on African art and an anal- 
ysis of both the theoretical basis for its 
study and of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of its major traditions. An historical 
survey of Black art from prehistoric times 
(5000 B.C.) to the European arrival. The 
neo-traditional art and the tourist trade. 


Afro-American History: Civil War to 
Present (C) AFROAM 133 

Major issues and actions during the Civil 

War and Reconstruction to the politics of 


accommodation in the early 20th century to - 


the rise of Black Power. 


Afro-American Literature and Its 

Cultural Roots (C) AFROAM 151 
The relevant forms of Black cultural expres- 
sion contributing to the shape and character 
of contemporary Black Culture; the literary 
application of these in traditional Black 


writers. In four parts: (1) West African cul- ‘ 


tural patterns and the Black past; (2) the 
transition — slavery, the culture of sur- 
vival; (3) the culture through the literature; 
and (4) Black perceptions vs. white percep- 
tions. 


Revolution in the Third World (D) 
AFROAM 261 
The nature of revolution in the Third 
World; emphasis on the struggles for 
national liberation and economic indepen- 
dence. The phenomena of colonialism, neo- 
colonialism, and military take-over. These 
topics approached using theory and case 
studies of revolutions in Algeria, Cuba, 
China, Viet Nam and Guinea-Bissau. 


Animal Sciences 


Introductory Animal Science 

AN SCI 121 
Modern animal and poultry science and the 
many scientific disciplines it encompasses. 
The poultry, dairy, meat, recreational and 
laboratory animal industries in terms of 
national and world economics and their 
role in serving mankind. 


Beginning Equitation I 

AN SCI 150 
An introductory course for those with 
no previous riding experience or who 
have not had formal instruction. Estab- 
lishes correct balance seat position and 
use of the aids. Includes grooming, brid- 
ling and saddling, the walk trot (sitting 
and rising), diagonals and the start of 
canter work. 


Beginning Equitation II 

AN SCI 151 
Strengthens the position and security 
of the rider and introduces basic riding 
theory. Work without stirrups is done 
at a walk and trot and the canter is de- 
veloped. Trotting poles are used to in- 
troduce the jump position at the walk 
and trot. Prerequisite: permission of 
instructor or completion of AN SCI 150. 


Intermediate Equitation I 

AN SCI 152 
Develops the balanced seat position at 
the walk, trot (sitting and rising), and 
canter, with and without stirrups. Jump 
position at the walk, trot and canter is 
practiced over cavaletti. Circles, figure 
eights, transitions and individual tests 
are utilized to develop control and pre- 
cision. Prerequisites: permission of in- 
structor and previous formal instruction. 


Intermediate Equitiation II 

AN SCI 153 
Extension of AN SCI 152 with the riders 
secure in their position at the walk, trot 
(sitting and rising), canter and over cav- 
aletti with and without stirrups. The 
horses used at this level are more dif- 
ficult, being either younger, untrained 
horses, or the more sensitive, schooled 
horses. Concentrates on beginning dres- 


sage, cross country and stadium jumping. 


Prerequisites: permission of instructor 
and previous formal instruction. 


Special Problems in Training the 

Horse AN SCI 156 
Basic training techniques designed to 
acquaint the student with the method- 
ology and philosophy of training horses 
from the ground. Proceeds progressively 
beginning with the training of young 
horses, and eventually leading up to the 
schooling necessary with older horses. 
Major topics include lungeing, long 
reining and backing the horse. Prerequis- 
ites: AN SCI 151 and permission of in- 
structor. 


Special Problems in Teaching Equita- 

tation Instruction AN SCI 157 
Prepares students to be potential in- 
structors. Includes theory; powers of in- 
struction and practical application under 
supervision; riding school management. 
Prerequisites: AN SCI 153 or 154, per- 
mission of instructor, sophomore or ju- 
nior status. 


Systemic Animal Physiology 

AN SCI 220 
A comparative study of the organ physiol- 
ogy of mammals and birds. Emphasis on 
those aspects most pertinent to animal 
science. 


Principles of Animal Nutrition 

AN SCI 330 
Scientific principles of nutrition in both 
ruminants and nonruminants. 


Courses 21 


Horse Management 

AN SCI 359 
The nutrition, physiology, genetics, reprod- 
uction and health of the horse. Limited to 
Animal Science majors or by permission, 


Anthropology 


Introduction to Archaeology (D) 
ANTH 102 

The history, methods and theory of archae- 

ology, with an outline of the main charac- 

teristics of the prehistoric record 

throughout the world. 


Introduction to Physical Anthropology 
ANTH 103 

Human evolution, human variation, racial 

classifications, racism, and modern theories 

of variation. 


Introduction to Cultural Anthropology 
(D) ANTH 104 

Social and cultural anthropology dealing 

with variations among societies in technol- 

ogy and economics, social and political 

organization, art, religion, and ideology. 


Biodemography: Connecticut Valley 
Research ANTH 290M 
Anthropology of the Connecticut Valley 
by actually participating in research. 
Reviews relevant literature on the history 
and geography of settlement in the Upper 
Valley. Field trips to historical sites in 
the area and elsewhere in Massachusetts. 


Religion and Ritual (D) 

ANTH 340/640 
Myths, rituals and religious beliefs of cul- 
tures in Africa, Asia, South America, Aus- 
tralia and the Ancient World. Prerequisite: 
ANTH 104 or permission of instructor. 


Summer Field School in Archaeology 
ANTH 377/677 
Practical experience and training in archae- 
ology. Both prehistoric and colonial sites 
are excavated, and instruction is given in 
archaeological methods and techniques. 
Prerequisites: ANTH 102 or equivalent, 
and permission of instructor. 


Art 
Basic Drawing (C) 
ART 100 
Drawing in black and white, applying pen- 
cil, crayon, charcoal techniques to represen- 


tation in line and tone, emphasizing sound 
observation and effective presentation. 


Basic Design I (C) 

ART 120 
Two-dimensional design concepts arising 
out of work with specific problems in a 
variety of media. 


Interior Design I 

ART 210 
Introduction to graphics, interior layouts, 
normative and descriptive elevations, 2- and 
3-point perspective drawing, architectural 
measuration and theory of proportion. 


22 Courses 


Painting I (C) 

ART 220/520 
Easel painting in oil and related media, 
based on elementary understanding of 
physical properties of medium, and encour- 
aging individual directions within limita- 
tion of sound composition. Prerequisites: 
ART 100, 120. 


Painting III 

ART 224/524 
Continuation of Art 220. Prerequisite: 
ART 220. 


Advanced Drawing 

ART 230 
Investigation and development of various 
techniques and media with special em- 
phasis on figure drawing. Prerequisites: 
ART 100, 102. 


Printmaking: Relief I (C) 

ART 240 
Basic study of material, technique, and 
aesthetic considerations peculiar to re- 
lief. Students print their own work. Pre- 
requisites: ART 100, 120 or permission 
of instructor. 


Modern Art, 1880-Present (C) 

ART 287 
Major artists and developments from Post- 
Impressionism to the present. 


American Art (C) 

ART 295 
The earliest colonial art, the impact of later 
European influences, regional art of the 
19th and 20th centuries, and contemporary 
developments. 


Interior Design III 

ART 330/630 
Planning, design, analysis and program- 
ming of interior spaces both residential and 
public. Interior materials, uses, applica- 
tions, specifications and schedules. Prereq 
uisites: ART 210 and 211 or equivalent. 


Astronomy 


Exploring the Universe (E) 

ASTRON 100 
Not open to Physical Science or Engineer- 
ing majors. The earth, its structure and age, 
the moon, the sun, other planets and the 
origin of the solar system. Stars and galax- 
ies, their birth and death. The universe, its 
structure and evolution. Supplemented by 
occasional hours of evening observation. 


Biochemistry 


Elementary Biochemistry (E) 

BIOCHM 220/520 
Intended for all students who need an 
extensive one semester survey of general 
biochemistry as a professional background 
' for their major. The course considers the 
structure and metabolism of the common 


molecules of living organisms. Prerequisite: 


one semester of organic chemistry. 


Elementary Biochemistry Lab 

BIOCHM 221/521 
Laboratory for BIOCHM 220/520. Prereq- 
uisite: BLIOCHM 220/520 previously or 
concurrently. 


Botany 


Plants and Environment (E) 

BOTANY 121 
The interrelationships between plants and 
their environment, emphasizing the im- 
pact of man’s influence and control on . 
the economy of natural biological areas. 
Designed for non-science majors. Not 
open to science majors without permis- 
sion of major department. 


Genetics and.Evolution (E) 

BOTANY 175 
Survey of the cell and those fundamental 
genetic principles which are the basis of 
evolution. Origin and history of organic 
evolution. Mechanisms of evolution. 
Intended for non-science majors. 


Business 
Administration 


Introduction to Computers for Business 
BA 110 

The BASIC and FORTRAN computer pro- 

gramming languages with emphasis on the 

use of the computer for business data proc- 

essing and problem solving. 


Business Policy and Strategy 

BA 371 
An integrative case course requiring appli- 
cation of the students’ skills, knowledge, 


Student artists will present a new exhibit each week throughout the summer. 
all displays is free. Students should check the summer paper for specific dates. 


Joan Zalinsky, Ceramic Sculpture 
Steve Janis, Recent paintings on the subject 
of outer space 
Bill Tata, Recent works in minimal 
sculpture 
Bruce Pamerini, Color Field paintings 
Group Photography Show, Local 
photographers 
Beni Casselle, ‘‘A Black Man and His Art— 
‘the beauty and the bitterness of the 
Afrikan experience in Amerika’’ 
Charles Ahearn, NYC based film maker; 
five 16mm films 


and understanding to the identification and 
possible solution of practical problems 
encountered by general managers who are 
responsible at various organizational levels 
for formulating strategies and their success- 
ful implementation. 


Chemical Engineering 


Fundamentals 

CHE 125 
Nature and scope of chemical engineering 
through study of selected chemical proc- 


esses and of material and energy balances. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 112 or 114. 


Chemical Engineering Therma yaataiek 
CHE 126 
The fundamental principles of thermo- 
dynamics. An in-depth discussion of the 
First and Second laws; study of properties 
of single-component systems, thermody- 
namic cycles, phase and chemical equili- 
bria. Solution methods for complex energy 
and material balance problems are intro- 
duced. Prerequisites: CHEM 160, MATH 
165, CHE 125. 


Chemistry 


General Chemistry (E) 

CHEM 110 . 
The fundamental chemical laws and theo- 
ries. Meets minimum prerequisite require- 
ments of CHEM 160 but not CHEM 127. 


General Chemistry (E) 

CHEM 111, 112 
The fiudamental chemical laws and theo- 
ries. Provides a sound scientific training 
for engineers and other students planning 
to take advanced courses in chemistry. 


Attendance iat 


Faculty Show, Works of several UMass 


faculty 


Bernard Rosenquit, Show on women includ- 


ing gouache paintings, etchings, monotypes 
and woodcuts 


Dennis Quill and Russell Sumgrub, Collabora- 


tive pieces of sculpture 


Joe Kos, ‘‘Entertain Yourself Here’’—an audio 


sculpture 


Summer School Show, Works of UMass summer 


school students 


CIT SIOVVS 
SUTITEY YG 


Organic Chemistry (E) 

CHEM 160 
For students whose major department 
does not require a year course in organic 
chemistry. Concurrent enrollment in 
CHEM 162 required. Prerequisite: CHEM 
110 or 112. 


Organic Chemistry Lab 

CHEM 162 
A laboratory survey of the chemistry of 
the major functional groups. Concurrent 
enrollment in CHEM 160 required. 


Organic Chemistry for Non-Majors (E) 
CHEM 261/561 
The first course of a two-semester sequence 
(261/561, 262/562) which covers a survey 
of the principal classes of organic com- 
pounds and their reactions, with emphasis 
on the relation between structure and re- 
activity. Concurrent enrollment in CHEM 
263/563 is required. Prerequisite: CHEM 
112 or 114. 


Organic Chemistry for Non-Majors (E) 
CHEM 262/562 

Continuation of CHEM 261/561. Concur- 

rent enrollment in CHEM 264/564 is re- 

quired. Prerequisite: CHEM 261/561. 


Organic Lab for Non-Majors 

CHEM 263/563 
The experimental techniques of organic 
chemistry. Concurrent enrollment in 
CHEM 261/561 required. 


Organic Lab for Non-Majors 

CHEM 264/564 
Continuation of CHEM 263/563. Con- 
current enrollment in CHEM 262/562 is 
required. Prerequisite: CHEM 263/563. 


Chinese 


Intensive Intermediate Chinese 

CHINSE 280 
Training in the proficiency of spoken 
Mandarin. Explanations of and intensive 
drills in advanced grammatical structures. 
Increases knowledge of both orthodox and 
simplified characters up to 2000 level. 
Introduction of modern literary style and 
exercises in short essays and composition. 
Prerequisite: CHINSE 146 or one year of 
intensive Chinese. 


Communication 
Disorders 


Clinical Practice 

COMDIS 588, 588A, 588B 
Supervised experience in therapy with indi- 
viduals having articulatory type disorders. 
May be repeated once. Prerequisites: 
COMSTU 181 and 182. 


Communication 
Studies 


The Process of Communication 

COMSTU 170 
Process and functions of communication 
in the two-person, small-group, and public 
contexts. Topics include outcomes of 
communication, development of a model 
of interpersonal communication, learning 
theory, person perception, interpersonal 
attraction, language and nonverbal mes- 
sages. Emphasis on understanding the pro- 
cess of communication and increasing com- 
petence as a communicator. Class projects 
and exercises. 


Introduction to Media Production 
COMSTU 190A 
Processes involved in the production of 
radio programs, television programs and 
films. Evolution of the production pro- 
cess, analysis of current procedures, dis- 
cussion of future trends. Limited produc- 
tion experiences in all media. 


Modes of Film Communication 

COMSTU 190B 
Various styles and functions in film com- 
munication and artistic expression in nar- 
rative and non-narrative forms. Focuses 
on film form and function, and on film as 
record, translation, original storytelling, 
social observation, persuasion and self- 
expression. 


Interpersonal Communication (C) 
COMSTU 210 | 
Nature and effects of person-to-person 
speech communication. Emphasis on the be- 
haviors of everyday verbal and non-verbal 
communication that produce effects on our- 
selves, others, society and future communi- 
cation. The relationship of interpersonal to 
public communication. 


History and Development of the Motion 
Picture COMSTU 225 

Evolution of the motion picture as an inter- 

national art form and social force. Analysis 

of form, technique and impact of film. 

Selected screening of representative film 

styles and content. 


Organizational Communication 
COMSTU 290B 
Communication in organizational settings, 
including service groups, clubs, families 
and residential groups, religious organiza- 
tions, educational institutions, and busi- 
ness organizations. Focus is on interper- 
sonal and small group communication as 
they reflect and influence organizational 
philosophies, goals, roles and decision- 
making. 
Pro Seminar in Mass Communications 
COMSTU 391C 
Analysis and discussion of major problems 
in the field of mass communications. Pre- 
requisites: written permission of the in- 
structor, senior standing, 18 hours in Mass 
Communication courses. 
Seminar in Mass Communications 
COMSTU 707C 


Focus is on ‘‘Mass Communications and 
the Classroom.”’ Evaluation of the nature, 
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trends, and effects of television and other 
mass media in relation to the educational 
process. Experimentation and exposure 
to practical aspects of the media and their 
use in education. Emphasis on student 
needs and interests. 


Directing the Forensic Program 

COMSTU 715 
Problems related to forensic programs: 
coaching individual and group activities, 
judging, tournament administration, and 
administration of the entire forensics pro- 
gram. Prerequisite: permission of the in- 
structor. 


Comparative 
Literature 


Introduction to Comparative Literature: 

In Praise of Folly (C) COMLIT 101A 
The spirit of laughter in literature; whether 
lover or scoundrel, the comic hero is seen 
as a ‘‘wise fool”’ upholding the basic hum- 
an values of mirth and pleasure in a society 
disrupted by its own seriousness. Laughter 
as social protest. Readings selected from: 
Aristophanes, The Clouds; Chaucer, Can- 
terbury Tales; Cervantes, Don Quixote; 
Shakespeare, Henry the Fourth; Voltaire, 
Candide; Carroll, Alice in Wonderland; 
plays by Slawomir Moozek. Requirements: 
three 5-page papers and work with the in- 
structor on revision when necessary. Reg- 
ular participation in class. 


Introduction to Comparative Literature: 
Literature as Social Commentary (C) 
COMLIT 101B 

The writer as moral legislator for his soci- 

ety. Heroic code of medieval England and 

certain ecclesiastical codes of conduct; 
recent authors writing in social climates 
they feel to be intolerable. Readings: Beo- 
wulf; selected short writings of St. Bene- 
dict; Leo Tolstoy; Jonathan Swift; Dickens, 

Oliver Twist; Sinclair, The Jungle; Camus, 

The Plague; Solzhenitsyn, Cancer Ward. 

Requirements: two or three 5-page pa- 

pers; class participation. 


Computer and 
Information Science 


Introduction to Problem Solving Using 
the Computer COINS 122/422 (E) 
Problem solving and FORTRAN program- 

ming for students from all disciplines. 
Concepts associated with problem solving 
valid for many types of problems. Use of 
FORTRAN on the UMASS time-sharing 
system. Laboratory included. 


Assembly Language Programming 

COINS 201/501 
Basic ideas of computer hardware and prin- 
ciples of computer systems organization: 
input/output equipment, machine organiza- 
tion, logical design, elementary data struc- 
tures, and assembly language programming. 
Lab involves hands-on experience with pro- 
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grams, loaders, and assemblers. Prerequi- 
site: COINS 122 or programming experience. 
Computational Modelling 

_COINS 350/650 
An introduction to probabilistic techniques 
such as Markov process, random walk and 
Monte Carlo techniques. Statistical tech- 
niques, distributions, and correlation coeffi- 
cients. Brief introduction to simulation 
languages. Simple queues, n-person zero 
sum games. Selected topics generated by 
class interest. Prerequisite: COINS 202. 


Economics 


Introduction to Microeconomics. (D) 

ECON 103 ‘ 
Introductory analysis of resource allocation 
and income distribution through micro- 
economic theory. Specific problems illus- 
trate the use of the theoretical precepts 
developed. 


Introduction to Macroeconomics (D) 
ECON 104 
An introduction to the economic theory 
used to explain the behavior of the Ameri- 
can economy. Emphasis on the macroeco- 
nomic goals of full employment, price 
stability, economic growth and balance of 
payments equilibrium. 


The Economics of Insecurity and Poverty 
(D) ECON 131 

Public and private programs to prevent or 

alleviate economic insecurity, including 

poverty, substandard incomes and eco- 

nomic contingencies. 


Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (D) 
ECON 203 

Microeconomic analysis of consumers, 

firms, industries, and markets; rational 

decision-making under conditions of cer- 

tainty; balancing forces in a free enterprise 

economy. Prerequisite: ECON 103. 


Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (D) 
ECON 204 
Formulation and empirical testing of static 
and dynamic theories of aggregative in- 
come, employment, and prices with reference 
to fluctuations, growth, and economic fore- 
casting. Prerequisites: ECON 103 and 
104. 


Education 


Foundations of Education 

EDUC 251/551 
Study of selected problems and issues 
in modern education such as education- 
al aims, societal expectations of the 
schools, church-state relations, profes- 
sionalism, academic freedom, curricu- 
lum and methodological emphasis, ur- 
ban education, and educational innova- 
tion. Fulfills Foundations requirement 
for those students seeking teacher cer- 
tification. 


Principles and Methods of Teaching . 
Elementary Reading and Language 
Arts EDUC 261/561 

Approaches to the teaching of reading 

and language arts in the open classroom. 

Presents, demonstrates and discusses 

innovations in methods and materials. 

Individualized Reading stressed. Learn- 

ing centers and their use, diagnosis, tech- 

niques of teaching creative and function- 
al language arts, and children’s literature. 


Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Math EDUC 263/563. 


Introduction to the methods, materials 
and curriculum of mathematics educa- . 
tion in the elementary school. 


Principles of School Guidance 

EDUC 277/577 
The nature of guidance and its need in 
the schools with an overview of an ade- 
quate guidance service for a school sys- 
tem. Provides information and exper- 
ience on how counseling services help 
people understand themselves, others, 
and how they can function effectively 
in society. Knowledge from education- - 
al psychology, philosophy, history and 
sociology examined and applied to 
guidance and personnel programs. Learn- 
ing as an active process. Extensive read- 
ing and some field experiences. 


Methods in Teaching Secondary 

English EDUC 309/609 
Workshop concentrates on current issues 
and problems in the teaching of English 
in high school, new curricular questions, 
the teaching of reading and writing skills, 
the use of writing labs, the place of liter- 
ature and media in a course of study and 
the potential of small group instruction 
and personal growth activities in the 
English classroom. Open to graduates 
and undergraduates, pre- and in-service 
teachers; fulfills Methods requirement 
for secondary certification. Prerequi- 
site: substantial English background. 


Principles of Educational and Psych- 

ological Testing EDUC 332/632 
Basic principles of educational and 
psychological testing. Descriptive sta- 
tistics, scores and norms, test reliability 
and validity, evaluating standardized 
tests, factors affecting test scores, cri- 
terion-referenced testing, and test de- 
velopment techniques. 


Introduction to Research for Non- 

~ Research Majors EDUC 333/633 
Purposes for research, different kinds 
of research (historical, survey and ex- 
perimental), and specific research 
methodology, drawn from statistics, 
experimental design, and measurement 
and evaluation. Applies techniques to 
practical problems. 


Introduction to Statistics and Com- 
puter Analysis EDUC 355/655 
Introduces education and social sciences 
students to methods for reducing data 
to a few convenient descriptive terms 
and for drawing inferences concerning 


_these terms from the data collected. 


Basic probability, frequency and proba- 
bility distributions, measures of central 
tendency (mean, median, mode), mea- 

sures of variability (range, standard de- 


viation), tabulation and graphing, mea- 
sures of association, linear regression, 
sampling distributions, hypothesis test- 
ing, confidence intervals, and analysis 
of qualitative data. 


Methodology and Materials in Teaching 
Occupational Education (Agriculture) 
EDUC 375/675 

Modified seminar approach to classroom 

teaching of agriculture. Problem-solving 

approach to teaching, preparation of be- 
havioral objectives, performance-based 
instruction, micro-teaching, and a review 
of new and innovative materials for 
teaching vocational agriculture. Offered 
primarily for teachers of vocational ag- 
riculture who need certification as stip- 
ulated by the Massachusetts State Plan 
for Vocational Education. Note: This 
course is to be offered at the Universi- 
ty’s Suburban Experiment Station, 

Waltham, Ma., on Wednesdays (June 2- 

July 7, 1976) from 9-12 a.m. and 1-4 p.m. 

Prerequisites: Adolescent or Education- 

al Psychology; Principles and Practices of 

Occupational Education; or permission 

of instructor. 


Introduction to School Counseling 
Theory EDUC 390A 

Explores major theories of counseling 

to orient and expand ways of thinking 

about the counseling process. Readings 

and demonstrations according to the 

experiences and interests of students. 


Reading Instruction 

EDUC 390B 
Introduces reading instructional practices 
in school settings. Critical overview of 
current approaches, methods and ma- 
terials, supported by an introduction to 
some basic understandings about the 
reading process and the acquisition of 
written language. 


Introduction to Reading Diagnosis 
EDUC 390C 
Methods for evaluating reading perfor- 
mance. Uses and misuses of standard- 
ized tests; construction of teacher-made 
tests; and assessment of students’ read- 
ing through the analysis of oral reading 
miscues. 


Photography in Education 

EDUC 390D, 390E ~ 
Introduces 35 mm photography. Brief 
history of photography and the history 
of photography in education. Extensive 
darkroom work; critical analysis of work. 
Continuous application of strategies for 
education and the place of photography 
in the classroom. Strictly in black and 
white photography in darkroom. Pre- 
requisite: own 35 mm camera, permission 
of instructor. 


Counseling for Human Development 
EDUC 390F 
Survey of current psychotherapies. Brief 
introduction to Freudian concepts and 
their development by later psychologists; 
concentration on current, particularly 
existential (humanistic) psychotherapies 
(e.g., Rogerian, Gestalt, TA, etc.). At- 
tention to each student’s counseling 
theory, and development of personal 
st¥le of counseling. Political implica- 
tions of existential psychologies. Pre- 
requisite: some counseling experience 
preferred. f 


Workshop in African Education 

EDUC 390G/686G 
Critical educational problems and issues 
in selected African countries. The role 
of education in its historical, political, 
economic and sociological contexts. Re- 
views existing teaching materials on Af- 
rica and develops new materials for use in 
the schools. 


Family Counseling 

EDUC 390H 
Working knowledge of family dynamics 
and the role of the student’s family of 
origin in his/her personal development; 
awareness of one’s role and function in 
a self-defined family system; current 
theories and techniques of family coun- 
seling. Pre-requisite: interview with 
instructor. 


Effective Classroom Communication 
EDUC 3901/6861 
Principles and problems of classroom 
instruction and the exercise of educa- 
tional leadership to improve instruction 
at the elementary, secondary, and high- 
er education level. Experiences in cur- 
riculum development, appropriate teach- 
ing techniques, and development of 
learning materials. Provides opportuni- 
ties for micro-teaching and activity- 
based projects. 


Extension and Adult Education for 

Development EDUC 390J/686J 
Role of extension and adult education 
in developing less developed economies, 
emphasizing rural communities of the 
Third World. Explores possibilities of 
improving international development 
efforts by using nonformal education as 
development tool. 


Sign Language and Fingerspelling 
EDUC 390K 
Basic signs and fingerspelling, technique 
of total communication and its inherent 
characteristics of mime, body language, 
and facial expression. Lectures and dis- 
cussion concerning deafness and the 
ramifications of this handicap. 


Curriculum for Creating 
EDUC 390L/686L 

Recent developments in basic psycholo- 
gical and neuropsychological research 
concerning right and left cerebral hemi- 
spheric functioning in humans. Work- 
shop on creative and curriculum-extend- 
_ing devices, Preliminary form of curricu- 
lum materials for the extension of nor- 
mal human intellectual and creative capa- 
cities for elementary and high school age 
levels. Extends consciousness levels to- 
ward developing personal creativity in 

a transdisciplinary effort. Prerequisite: 
some teaching experience preferred. 


Family Psychodynamics 

EDUC 390M 
Individual psychological development 
within the context of the family, includ- 
ing family life cycle, “healthy,” ““neuro- 
tic,” and “‘psychotic”’ families, double- 
bind theory of schizophrenia, family com- 
munication systems, and a brief introduc- 
tion to family therapy models. Seminar 
format using didactic readings, films; 
case studies using data from our own 
families. Prerequisite: some counsel- 
ing experience preferred. 


Teaching Reading as a Comprehension- 
Centered Activity EDUC 700A 
Advanced workshop developing reading 
instructional strategies and resources, em- 
phasizing strategies for individualizing 
reading instruction, for making reading a 
comprehension-centered activity, and 


for building on readers’ language strengths. 


Theoretical view of the reading process 
as the basis for decision-making and in- | 
structional planning. 


Options in Public Education 

EDUC 700B 
For teachers at South High School in 
Worcester who are involved in the 
UMass/Worcester Teacher Corps Pro- 
gram. Literature of options in public 
education and application of readings 
to the development of learning options 
in the new Southwest High School in 
Worcester. Prerequisite: must bea 
teacher at South High School in Wor- 
cester, Ma. 


Workshop for Inservice Schemes 

EDUC 700C i 
Workshop in response to inservice teach- 
ers and administrators who assume re- 
sponsibility for staff development and 
inservice work. Seminar on ex- 
ploring the literature and research re- 
lated to staff development, designing 
staff development strategies, implement- 
ing the strategies in the field, and evaluat- 
ing the growth which occurs. Teams 
document their processes. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor, Dr. Mason 


. Bunker, 224 School of Education, 


545-1587. 


Seminar in Education: Issues in Cur- 
riculum and Instruction in the 
Secondary Schools EDUC 705 

Selected issues, theory and present prac- 

tice with emphasis on determiners of cur- 

riculum, methods of instruction, in- 
dividualization of instruction, and the 
role of evaluation. 


Seminar in Mathematics Education 
EDUC 710 
Survey of recent developments in ele- 
mentary mathematics education and 
their implications for exploring math- 
ematics in the elementary school. Em- 
phasizes active learning and the use of 
physical materials. 


Children’s Literature 

EDUC 782 
Lectures, demonstrations, discussions, 
practicum and readings surveying the 
field. Investigates various content areas 
(comparative folklore, poetry, and 
non-fiction), approaches for class- 
room use, contemporary problems, and 
the needs of specific populations. Criti- 
cal issues in recent children’s fiction, in- 
cluding divorce, sex, treatment of minori- 
ties and females, death, old age and fami- 
ly interaction. 


Laboratory for Counseling Skills 
EDUC 831 
General nature of theory-construction, 
levels of explanation, relationships of 
philosophy, psychology and sociology, 
various methods of facilitating human 
growth and development. Intensive 
40-hour workshop in helping skills as 


defined in the microcounseling paradigm. 
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Lecture-discussion, presentation of spe- 
cific videotaped models of helping, and 
50% small-group work in units of four 
with closed-circuit videotape units. Stu- 
dents demonstrate specific competence 

in helping in small-group meetings with 
instructor. Prerequisite: permission of 
instructor, Microcounseling recommended. 


Educational Sociology 

EDUC 884 
The American public schools examined 
as one of many social institutions in the 
American culture. Emphasis on popula- 
tion, pressure groups, and the social. 
structure of the schools within the com- 
munity. 


School Counseling Theory 

EDUC 910 
Several theories of counseling encourage 
students to develop a system of helping. 
Rogerian, Gestalt, transactional analysis, 
psychosynthesis, behavioral social learn- 
ing, psychodynamic, re-evaluation co- 
counseling, existential, trait and factor. 
Video and film models of alternative ap- 
proaches to helping. Prerequisites: 
EDUC 577; at least one hour of credit 
in EDUC 701. 


Group Activities in Counseling 

EDUC 915 
A guidance study of school groups. 
Group dynamics, discussion techniques, 
group counseling, sociometric methods, 
and other school group activities. Lab- 
oratory training experience focusing on 
personal and group development. T- 
group sessions focus on inter-personal 
interaction and group dynamics, and 
effectiveness in assuming functions 
necessary for building and maintaining 
a group. Outside reading, theory and 
skill session in class, and observation 
of other groups. Group dynamics the- 
ory and practice, with individual devel- 
opment. Prerequisite: application 
form, Room 368, Hills South. 


Electrical and 
Computer 


Engineering 


Circuit Theory 

ECE 204 
Concepts used in the analysis of electrical 
circuits and systems: Fourier transforms, 
amplitude and phase responses, elementary 
synthesis, introduction to non-linear and 
time-varying networks, Prerequisite: ECE 
142 


Society and Literature (C) 
ENGL 131 
Concentrates on writers and novels such 


as Bronté, Wuthering Heights; Lawrence, 
Women in Love; Gissing, The Odd Wom- 
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en; Woolf, Mrs. Dalloway; Hesse, Steppen- 
wolf; Joyce, Portrait of the Artist, or 
Dubliners; Hemingway, The Sun Also 
Rises; Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath; 
Toomer, Cane; Fowles, The French Lieu- 
tenant’s Woman. Focuses on individ- 

ual writers but seeks to create a sense of 
‘interactions between writers and the mod- 
ern society. Several short to moderate 
length papers. 


Reading Fiction (C) 

ENGL 152 
An introduction to themes and techniques 
of fiction through a reading of selected 
short stories and novels with emphasis on 
such matters as structure, style, point of 
view, and the like. 


The Modern Novel 
ENGL 262 


Analysis of some twelve novels. A con- 
tinuation of ENGL 261, but may be 
elected independently. 


1930-1960 (C) 


19th Century American Literature (C) 
_ ENGL 273 

Significant productions in expository 

prose, poetry; the emergence of an 

American literature. 


Stylistics 

ENGL 2908S (also LING 2908S) 
Three part course: 1) brief overview of 
the aims and techniques of linguistics, 
leading to a consideration of transforma- 
tional generative grammar as an hypothesis 
about natural language; 2) application of 
this theory of grammar to the study of 
syntactic literary style; 3) relation of 
theories of metrical analysis to modern 
theories of phonology. Term paper and 
one short in-class presentation on a poem 
or prose passage of interest. Substantial 
reading recommended. 


Creative Writing 

ENGL 341. 
Intensive practice in writing prose fiction, 
poetry, and occasionally other forms, sup- 
plemented by discussion of ideas and tech- 
niques in contemporary literature. 


Individual British Authors: John Donne 


(C) ENGL 382 
The beginnings of learning how to read 
poems and how to share readings with 
others. John Donne offers versatility and 
depth of experience as an exciting, lyric 
English poet dealing with the love experi- 
ence and its relationship to God. 


Individual American Authors: Robert 
Frost (C) ENGL 384 
Enlarges understanding of Frost as a poet, 
essayist, and thinker. Includes reading and 
discussion of poems and major essays in 
the light of Frost’s other writings and his 
major critics’ writings. One class report 
and assessment of a critic of Frost re- 
quired, plus a few short papers, a substan- 
tial term paper, and a final exam. 


Shakespeare 

ENGL 732 
Close examination of Shakespearian plays 
representing the characteristics of his dra- 
matic art. 


Seminar in American Literature: Teach- 
ing Contemporary American Fiction in 
High School ENGL 838 

Includes a resolution of conflict in novels 

of Pynchon, Vonnegut, DeLillo, McGuane, 

McMurtry, Oates, Gaines, Didion, Hawkes, 

Barth, Bathelme, Gardner, and Brautigan— 

Americans, Black and White, men and 

women. For in-service secondary school 

teachers, MAT candidates, and approved 
undergraduates. Emphasizes teaching and 
interpretation, and an intensive weekend 
seminar format for peer dialogue. Meets 

Saturday and Sunday, June 5-6, 19-20, 

26-27, 9 a.m.-12 noon, 1-3:30 p.m. 

Please contact the instructor before 

registration to obtain detailed syllabus. 


Register by Mail 


Advance registration deadlines: 


May 19 
June 11 
June 30 
July 23 | 


Blocks C,D,F, J 
Blocks G,L 
Blocks E,Hi 
Block | 


Registration information begins on page 12. 


Entomology 


Insects and Man (E) 

ENT 126 
A survey of the field; structure, develop- 
ment, evolution, classification, biology, and 
natural control of insects. Formation of an 
insect collection. ; 


e 
Environmental 
e 
Design 
Land Form 
ENVDES 353 
The manipulation of land surfaces; graphic 
representation through topographical plans 
cross sections, profiles and models. Open 


only to students in the Design Studio 
Option. 


Environmenta! 
Sciences 


Case Studies of Environmental Problems 
ENVSCI 250 
A problem approach to provide the neces- 
sary conceptual framework for analysis of 
environmental problems. Selected case 
studies used to investigate the parameters 
of specific disciplines in relationship to 
“causes” and ‘‘cures”’ of environmental 
problems, and identify interfaces among 
those disciplines for future research. For 
students in environmental sciences, en- 
vironmental sciences education, as well as 
those others who are interested in environ- 
mental studies. Prerequisite: two semesters 
of college science. 


Food & Resource 
Economics 


Basic Biometry (E) 

F&R EC 177 
Introduction to applied statistical princi- 
ples and techniques for biological data. 


Environmental Economics 

F&R EC 226 
Issues relating to environmental aspects of 
land and water use. Emphasis on the eco- 
nomic implications of alternative courses of 
action as they affect both public and private 
sectors. Prerequisites: ECON 100 and 103 
or equivalent background. 


Introductory Econometrics 

F&R EC 290A 
Introduction to econometric estimation 
methods. Topics include: an introduction 
to least squares regression, regression theo- 
ry, multiple linear regression, regression ex- 
tensions, correlation, serial correlation and 
related problems, and simultaneous equa: 
tions estimation. Theory and application. 
receive roughly equal emphasis. Prerequi- 
site: an introductory course in statistics 
or consent of instructor. 


Forestry 


The Elements of Forest Mensuration 
FOREST 225 

The measurement of trees, stands, and for- 

est products; practice in timber estimating 

and log scaling; collection and compilation 

of forest inventory data. 


French 


Intensive Review 

FRENCH 123 ; 
Four language skills in preparation for 
third semester French. Intensive, fast 
moving course which reviews all the 
work normally done in two semesters 
of college French or two years of high 
school French. Open library language 
lab available. Prerequisite: two years 
of high school French. 


Intermediate French 

FRENCH 130 
Intensive study and review. Readings in 
modern French literature. Prerequisite: 
FRENCH 128 or 126, or equivalent. 


Conversation 

FRENCH 162. 
Practice in conversational French. Pre- 
requisite: FRENCH 161. 


Graduate Reading Course 

FRENCH 470 
Intensive course stressing reading skills 
for graduate students needing to ful- 
fill language proficiency requirements. 
No credit. 


General Business 
and Finance 


Corporation Finance 

GB FIN 201 
Corporate financial behavior; appraisal of 
factors affecting decision-making regarding 
sources and application of funds; introduc- 
tion to capital budgeting and cost of capital 
problem. Prerequisite: ACCTG 125 or 
permission of instructor. 


Administrative Statistics 

GB FIN 250 
Probability and statistical distributions 
applied to business management problems; 
application of Bayes’ theorem to sampling 
for business decision-making under 
uncertainty. 


Introduction to Law 

GB FIN 260 
The nature, functions and limits of law. 
Various theoretical approaches to law as an 
important institution in society. Selected 
problems of law, power and stratification 
and the relationship of law and values in 
society. Analysis of the administration of 
law through legislation, administrative 
- agencies and courts. 


Geography 


Introduction to Human Geography (D) 
GEOG 155 

The spatial attributes of human societies; 

population, cultural characteristics, settle- 

ment, and economic activity. Selected re- 

gional case studies. 


Geology 


Physical Geology (E) 

GEOL 101 
The nature and origin of the landscape fea- 
tures of the earth and their underlying 
rocks and structures, including the work of 
rivers, waves and currents, wind, and gla- 
ciers; the role of earthquakes, volcanoes, 
and the processes of mountainbuilding. 


German 


Elementary German 

GERMAN 110 
For the non-German major who has no 
previous training in German. Emphasis on 
understanding and reading. Sequence to 
be followed: GERMAN 110, 120, 130, 
140. 


Intensive Elementary German 

GERMAN 126 
For non-German majors. Intensive train- 
ing in all language skills. Equivalent of 
110, 120. 


Intensive Intermediate German (C) 
GERMAN 146 
A thorough review for non-German majors 
of grammar, reading and discussion of lit- 
erary texts; emphasis on the cultural back- 
ground of German speaking countries. 
Equivalent of 130, 140. Prerequisite: 
GERMAN 120, 126, or advanced place- 
ment. 


Graduate Reading Course 

GERMAN 409 
Preparation for the graduate school lang- 
uage requirement and/or acquisition of 
reading knowledge of German for research 
purposes. Grammar and structure of Ger- 
man, combined with daily translation as- 
signments. Brief vocabulary quizzes and 
somewhat longer reading comprehension 
exams on a regular basis as a preparation 
for the Princeton GSFLT Test. No pre- 
vious knowledge of German required. 
No credit. 


History 


History of Latin American Civilization (C) 
HIST 121 

An introduction to the history of Latin 

America. First semester: from pre-conquest 

times to the close of the colonial era; second 

semester: the evolution of Latin America in 

the 19th and 20th centuries. 
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The Development of American Civilization 
to 1876 (C) HIST 150 


A'survey of the American national growth. 


The Development of American Civilization 
1876 On (C) HIST 151 


A survey of the American national growth. 


New Approaches to American History 
(C) HIST 185 
In 1919 eight members of the Chicago 
White Sox baseball team conspired with 
gamblers to lose the World Series. Why 
did they do it, and what were the 
mechanics and the consequences of 
their action? The course does not 
demand a knowledge of or interest in 
baseball; it does assume an interest in 
the general development of American 
society. 


The History of Russia II (C) 

HIST 215/515 
A survey of Russian political, social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual history. The im- 
pact of modernization on Russia in the 
19th and 20th centuries. 


Medieval England (C) 

HIST 233/533 
England from the 5th to the 15th cen- 
tury, with particular attention to the Anglo- 
Saxon period, the Norman Conquest, and 
the evolution of government to the acces- 
sion of the Tudors. 


The South in American History (C) 
HIST 332/632 

From early settlement to contemporary 

regional problems. 


Topics in United States Intellectual History 
HIST 738 
Specific aspects of such general topics as 
the American adaptation of the European 
heritage, the growth of the concept of 
Americanism, the emergence of patrician 
leadership, the achievement of realistic 
democracy, the triumph of nationalism, 
the assertion of individualism in a corporate 
society, and the scientific-humanistic 
culture conflict. 


Honors 


Honors Tutorial of Case Studies of En- 

vironmental Problems HONORS E-10 
Specific case study of a current environ- 
mental problem as selected by students. 
The case studies will be presented orally 
(in the honors tutorial) as well as in writ- 
ten form. The first four tutorials will con- 
sist of discussion of selected topics from 
assigned readings. The remaining five tu- 
torials will consist of student presentations. 
(ENVSCI 250) 


Hotel, Restaurant & 
Travel Administration 


Food Preparation and Services — 

HRTA 156 
Basic principles of menu planning and the 
management of purchasing, food produc- 
tion, and service. 


28 Courses 


Hotel Systems and Operations 
HRTA 310 


Analysis and evaluation of hotel systems 

and operations. Emphasis on analytical 
techniques, systems, computer-assisted 
operations, and change-induced problems. 
Opportunity to participate in operations of 
Campus Center. Prerequisites: HRTA 102, 
200, 211. 


Industrial 
Engineering 
Industrial Engineering Economics Il 

IE 354 
An introduction to economic problems 
faced by engineers, comparison of alterna- 
tives in engineering projects, use of dis- 
counted cash flow techniques, breakeven 
and minimum cost points, and economic 
selection and replacement of structures and 
machines; decisions made in the face of risk 
and uncertainty. Instruction wherever 
advantageous by the case method. Intended 
as a service course for all technically- 
oriented individuals. 


Italian 


Elementary Italian 

_ITAL 110, 120 
For students with no previous creditable 
training in Italian. Intensive practice in lan- 
guage skills. 


Latin 


Intensive Elementary Latin 

LATIN 110 
An introduction to the elements of the 
Latin language. For students with no pre- 
vious experience with Latin. 


Intensive Intermediate Latin (C) 

LATIN 140 
Mastery of the basic structures of the 
Latin language and attainment of inter- 
mediate competence in reading Latin 
prose. Prerequisite: LATIN 110, 112, 
115, or 125, or 2-3 years of Latin in high 
school. 


Legal Studies 


Seminar: The First Amendment 
LEGAL 391M 
The First Amendment guarantees the free- 
dom of speech, press, religion, assembly 
and petition for redress of grievances. 
Explores the basic meaning of the First 
Amendment and several areas in which 
its current vitality is open to question. 
Readings: T. Emerson, Toward a Gener- 
al Theory of the First Amendment, mul- 
tilithed cases and materials. ; 


Seminar: The Fourth Amendment 
LEGAL 391N : 
The Fourth Amendment protects citizens 
from unreasonable searches and seizures 
and is as close as the constitution comes 
to guaranteeing a right to privacy. Ex- 
amines the history of the amendment, 
and its relationship to the problem of 
crime in society, to the role of the po- 
lice, to surveillance of citizens and to 
the computerization of files. Readings: 
multilithed cases and readings. 


Seminar: The Sixth Amendment 
LEGAL 3910 
Examines the history of the amendment 
with particular emphasis on the signifi- 
cance of the jury within our legal and 
social system. Readings: multilithed 
cases and readings; Anthony Lewis, 
Gideon’s Trumpet. 


Total Institutions 
LEGAL 391P 
Examines the role of persons in society 
as a total institution. Studies the legal 
and social dimensions of the correction- 
al system and considers its relationship 
to other institutions in our culture. Read- 
ings: multilithed cases and readings; Goth- 
man, Asylums. 


Leisure Studies 
and Services 


Man and Leisure 
LS&S 101 


Concepts of leisure, play and recreation and 
their societal implications. Examination of 
leisure opportunities and experience with 
emphasis on the delivery of leisure services. 
Field trips. 


register 


by mail 


Full payment is mandatory at time of registration. 


e e e 
Linguistics 
Introduction to Linguistic Theory (C) 
LING 201 
The nature of language; an in-depth study 
of important aspects of the structure of the 
student’s language, viewed from the stand- 
point of modern linguistic theory. Emphasis 


on syntactic problems; some attention to 
phonology, language acquisition, etc. 


Introduction to Psycholinguistics (C) 
LING 211 kare 
Its theoretical foundations, methodology, 
and experimental techniques. Emphasis on 
the acquisition of language, child language 
and linguistic universals, and learning and 
perceptual strategies. Prerequisite: LING 
201. ie 


Stylistics 
LING 290S (also ENGL 2908S) 
Three part course: 1) brief overview of 
the aims and techniques of linguistics, 
leading to a consideration of transforma- 
tional generative grammar as an hypothesis 
about natural language; 2) application of 
this theory of grammar to the study of 
syntactic literary style; 3) relation of 
theories of metrical analysis to modern 
theories of phonology. Term paper and 
one short in-class presentation on a poem 
or prose passage of interest. Substantial 
reading recommended. 


Management 


Principles of Management 

MGT 201 é 
Introduction to administrative processes 
and procedures of management. — 


Personnel Management 

MGT 214 
Principles and policies followed by man- 
agement in recruitment, development, 
direction, and control of personnel. 


Managerial Behavior 

MGT 230 
Principles of human behavior in organiza- 
tions; understanding of one’s self as a per- 
son and as a manager; development of 
interpersonal managerial skills. Prerequi- 
site: MGT 201. 


Administrative Theory 
MGT 231 


‘Principles of administration, modern organ- 


ization theories, specialization, functionali- 
zation, coordination, planning and control, 
authority status, leadership, decision- 
making, communication, and power- 
structuring. Prerequisites: MGT 201, 230. 


Business and Its Environment 

MGT 265 
A critical examination of the social, politi- 
cal, technological, and ethical issues con- 
fronting the contemporary manager and the 
modern corporation. Competing concepts of 
the role of business in society. Prerequisite: 
junior standing or permission of instructor. 


Marketing 


Fundamentals of Marketing 

MKTG 201 
The role of marketing in our economic and 
social structure. The planning, distribution, 
pricing and promotion of goods and ser- 


vices to consumer and industrial markets 


viewed as internal activities of the firm, 
and as shaped by environmental forces. 


——<—— 


— ~ 


Buyer Behavior 

MKTG 210 
Analysis of buyer motivation and ae 
behavior. Explanatory theories of consumer 
market behavior and models of the deci- 
sion-making process for winning patronage. 
Prerequisite: MKTG 201 or permission of 
instructor. 


Marketing Management 

MKTG 216 
An advanced understanding of the nature 
and problems of marketing management: 
the process of marketing management, the 


-environments facing the marketing man- 


ager, and the tools available for environ- 
mental analysis and control of marketing 
activities. Prerequisite: MKTG 201 or per- 
mission of instructor. 


Marketing Communications 

MKTG 222 q 
Development of effective marketing com- 
munication strategies based upon an under- 
standing of the characteristics of audiences. 
Conceptual material from communications 
theory applied to advertising and other 
promotional problems. Prerequisite: 
MKTG 201 or permission of instructor. 


Mathematics 


Mathematics in the Modern World (E) 
MATH 100 

A cultural presentation of some mathemati- 

cal ideas to demonstrate both the scientific 

and the humanistic values. Open to Mathe- 

matics majors for non-major elective credit. 


Algebraic Review 

MATH 101 
Arapid review of algebraic manipulations 
and definitions utilized in calculus. Topics 
include common subsets of the real num- 
bers; sums, products, and quotients of poly- 
nomials; factoring, rational expressions; 
exponent and radicals; linear and quadratic 
equations; radical equations; linear and 


quadratic inequalities; equations and ine- 


qualities involving absolute values. 


Analytic Geometry with Elementary 
Functions MATH 102 


- An introduction to the function concept and 


analytic geometry. Topics include relations 
and functions; one-to-one functions and 
their inverses; linear, quadratic, and other 
polynomial functions; exponential and 
logarithmic functions; lines; conic sections. 
Prerequisite: MATH 101. 


Precalculus Trigonometry 

MATH 103 
An introduction to trigonometry covering 
topics considered essential for standard cal- 
culus. Topics include definitions and 
graphs of cosine, sine, tangent, cotangent, 
secant, and cosecant; essential identities; 
introductory triangle trigonometry. Pre- 
requisite: MATH 102. 


Elementary Techniques of Mathematics 
(E) MATH 110 
A survey of several specific topics designed 
to acquaint the student with the general 
nature of mathematics. Topics may include 
logic and sets, mathematical systems, calcu- 
lus, probability, statistics, linear program- 
ming, and game theory. 


Mathematics for Business I (E) 

MATH 120 
Designed for School of Business Admini- 
stration students. Linear and analytic 
mathematical methods and their applica- 
tions to business. Linear systems of equa- 
tions, matrices, vectors, Markov chains, 
linear programming, derivatives. Credit 
not given after MATH 112, 115, 116, 118, 
or 167. 


Mathematics for Business II (E) 

MATH 121 
Integration, functions of several variables, 
and applications to business. Credit given 
for only one of the courses 117, 119, 121, 
132, 136, 138. Prerequisites: MATH 116, 
120, or equivalent. 


Calculus for the Life and Social Sciences I 
(E) MATH 127 
Introduction to differential and integral cal- 
culus. Applications to the life and social 
sciences stressed. Credit given for only one 
of the courses 116, 118, 127, 131, 135, 137, 
146. Prerequisite: high school algebra 
and plane geometry. 


Calculus With Precalculus I (E) 

MATH 131 
Introduction to differential and integral cal- 
culus of functions of a single variable with 
requisite analytic geometry and trigonome- 
try: analytic geometry of lines and conic 
sections, trigonometric functions, continu- 
ity, derivatives, extrema, curve sketching, 
the integral. Intended for students not pre- 
pared for MATH 135 but who need less 
preparation than MATH 101-103. Credit 
given for only one of the courses 116, 118 
127,131, 135, 137, 146. Prerequisites: 
high school algebra and plane geometry. 


Calculus With Precalculus II (E) 

MATH 132 
Continuation of Math 131. Integration tech- 
niques, limits, partial derivatives, integrals 
as limits, improper integrals, theorems of 
Cauchy and Taylor, infinite series and 
power series, smooth curves. Credit given 
for only one of the courses 117, 119, 128, 
132, 136, 138. Prerequisite: MATH 131/ 
135. 


Multivariable Calculus (E) 
MATH 165 


Functions of several variables, partial deri- 


' vatives, multiple integrals, theorems of 


Green, Stokes, and Gauss. Prerequisite: 
MATH 173/183 or MATH 132/136/138. 


Introduction to Linear Algebra (E) 
MATH 167 
Vector spaces over the real field, linear 
independence, linear equations, bases and 
dimension, inner product spaces, linear 
transformations and matrices, determi- 
nants, eigenvalues, applications to geome- 
try. Not for credit after MATH 212. 
Prerequisite: second semester calculus 
to be taken concurrently. 


Introduction to Modern Algebra I (E) 
MATH 211 


Introduction to groups, rings, and fields. 
Prerequisite: MATH 167. MATH 200 


_may be helpful but not necessary. 
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Advanced Calculus I (BE) 

MATH 225 
Elementary topology of the line and Eucli- 
dean n-space, continuous functions, Rie- 
mann integration, infinite series and power 
series, Not for credit after MATH 325. 
Prerequisites: MATH 165/166 or MATH 
174/184 and MATH 167. MATH 200 
may be very helpful but is not required. 


Mechanical and 
Aerospace 


Engineering 


Energy and Man (E) 

M&A E101 
Energy and its role in a technological 
society. The fundamental laws of energy 
and energy conversion. Secondary environ- 
mental effects of energy production and 
transmission. Energy resources and energy 
management. Not open to engineering 
majors. 


Mechanics [ 

M&A E 144 
A vector treatment of the equilibrium of 
particles and rigid bodies. Topics include: 
vector algebra, forces, moments, couples, 
equations of equilibrium, free-body dia- 
grams, graphical techniques, constraints, 
structures and mechanisms, friction, cen- 
troids and moments of inertia, the method 
of virtual work. Prerequisites: MATH 
136, PHYSICS 161. 


Thermodynamics 

M&A E 163 
The laws of thermodynamics introduced 
and applied to various energy-transforming 
devices. Property relations. Emphasis on 
the science of thermodynamics, providing a 
background for further study in those areas 
that involve thermodynamic principles. 
Prerequisites: PHYSIC 162, MATH 165. 


Music 


Introduction to Music Appreciation (C) 
MUSIC 101 
Open to all students not majoring in music. 
Previous musical training not required. 
Basic music materials, principles of design, 
and cultural significance of representative 
works from the ninth century to the pres- 
ent. 


Afro-American Music (C) 

MUSIC 108 
Spirituals, blues, songs, jazz and classical 
music of Afro-Americans. 


Elementary Music Theory, for Non-Majors 
(C) MUSIC 111A 
Notation, ear-training, solmization, sight- 
reading, harmony, counterpoint, analysis 
by score and sound of music literature 
from all periods, orchestration, improvisa- 
tion and original composition. Prerequi- 
site: ability to read music. 


30 Courses 


Elementary Music Theory (C) 

MUSIC 112 
Notation, ear-training, solmization, sight- 
reading, harmony, counterpoint, analysis by 
score and sound of music literature from all 
periods, orchestration, improvisation and 
original composition. Prerequisite: 
ability to read music. 


Piano Class 

MUSIC 120 
Piano proficiency. Required of all music 
raajors. Not open to non-majors. By exami- 
nation, or no more than 4 hours credit 
allowed, 


Individual Instruction: Applied Voice 
MUSIC 123 

Attention to development of performance 

skills and study of appropriate literature. 


University Chorus 

MUSIC 162/762 
Preparation and concert performance of 
oratorios and other large choral works. 


Contemporary Techniques 

MUSIC 217 
Examination of melody, rhythm, harmo- 
ny, and form in 20th century music. An- 
alysis, listening, and written assignments. 
Prerequisite: MUSIC 114. 


Music for Elementary Teachers 

MUSIC 231/700G 
Assumes little or no background. Impro- 
visations, composition experiences, using 
non-traditional and environmental sound 
sources, vocal sound exploration, tradi- 
tional and non-traditional instrumental 
techniques, electronic music, and func- 
tional notation systems. Applications of 
techniques and materials for use with chil- 
dren at various levels. For professional 
and prospective classroom teachers. 


History of Opera 

MUSIC 603 
History of opera from late 16th through 
the present century. 


Seminar in Music Education 
MUSIC 700H 


Comprehensive view of contemporary 


trends in music and related arts education. 


Specific critical areas identified and ana- 
lyzed. Exploration of new materials and 
curriculum practices K-12. Student cri- 
tiques. 


Music Literature 1750-1825 

MUSIC 714 
Representative compositions from each 
period. Analysis by score and sound of 
the various musical forms and media. 


Instrumental Music in the Public School 
MUSIC 752 

The teaching of instrumental music: or- 

ganization and pedagogical problems. 

Evaluation of current methods, materials, 

and research. 


Advanced Choral Conducting 

MUSIC 755 
Score analysis, rehearsal techniques, and 
advanced conducting problems of choral 
ensembles. 


Nursing 


Principles and Skills Basic to Professional 
Nursing and the Health Care of People 
NURSE 120 

Self-paced course provides skills basic to 

the provision of nursing care. Taught in 

a multi-media laboratory setting with 

faculty supervision. Prerequisites: all 

lower division prerequisites to the nurs- 
ing major must be fulfilled before or 
concurrently with this course; permis: 
sion of instructor. 


Pathophysiology 

NURSE 200 
Introduces concepts of pathophysiology. 
Emphasizes formation of concepts of 
pathology rather than the particulars of 
system dysfunction or individual disease 
entities; emphasizes ways in which various 
pathological processes affect the human 
organism at cullular, tissue, organ, organ 
system and whole body levels. Prerequi- 
sites: upper division standing, permission 
of instructor. 


Community Health Focus in Nursing 
NURSE 210 


Health status of a community by means of 


systematic collection and analysis of data, ~ 


and report of findings. Includes theories 
of health, community, systems, communi- 
cation, the nurse’s role in health care. 
Clinical practice at Cooley Dickinson Hos- 
pital in Northampton. Students are re- 
sponsible for their own transportation 

to and from the clinical area. Prerequi- 
sites: upper division standing, permission 
of instructor. Course limited to 20. 


Human Development: The Life Cycle 
NURSE 240 

Firm foundation in human development 

throughout the life cycle with emphasis 

on biological, psychological and sociologi- 

cal aspects. Prerequisite: permission of 

instructor. 


' The Nursing Process 


NURSE 250 
Orientation to the Nursing Process in clin- 
ical decision-making for the Registered 
Nurse. The Nursing Process as a founda- 
tion for professional practice and in terms 
of its historical origins, present implica- 
tions and future potential. 


permission of instructor. 


Currents in Nursing 

NURSE 310 
Selected historical and contemporary 
currents, Attempts to project future cur- 
rents and implications. Prerequisites: 
senior standing, permission of instructor. 


Nursing in Rehabilitation 

NURSE 320 
The role of the nurse in diagnosing and 
meeting needs of nursing care in assisting 
individuals and families toward rehabilita- 
tion. Includes community resources and 
services related to rehabilitation in major 
heaith problems; assisting individuals and 
families to gain access to needed health 
and health related services; concepts and 
theories related to collaboration with 
other health care workers. Prerequisites: 


Prerequisites: . 
upper division standing, Registered Nurse, 


senior standing in nursing, permission of. 
instructor. 


Nursing Practicum 
NURSE 321 
Clinical learning experiences in the care of - 

individuals and families experiencing ma- 
jor health problems and needs for nursing 
care related to rehabilitation. Problem- 
solving approach in assessing health status 
and planning, implementing and evaluating 
nursing care for assigned individuals and 
families within the Community Satellite 
Learning Centers. Prerequisites: senior 
standing in nursing, permission of in- 
structor. 


Park Administration 


Philosophy of Parks, Recreation and 
Leisure PK ADM 390C 
Contrasting concepts of leisure and recre- 
ation in relation to evolving recreational 
trends and needs. Analysis of the con- 
temporary role of recreation in society 
with emphasis on the implications of lei+ 
sure-time utilization and necessary mana- 
gerial responses. Development of individ- 
ual recreation philosophies. 


Philosophy 


Introduction to Philosophy (C) 

PHIL 105 
Some of the most important general ques- 
tions, ideas, theories, and methods of 
inquiry which have given direction to West- 
ern thought. 


Introduction to Ethics (C) 

PHIL 110 
Classical and contemporary theories con- 
cerning policy formation and the justifica- 
tion of personal decisions and ways of life. 


Introduction to Logic (E) 

PHIL 125 
The nature of critical thinking, including 
the functions of language, the structure of 
deductive arguments, and a glimpse at 
inductive methods. 


Philosophical Approaches to Science (E) 
PHIL 240 

An introduction to the results of philosoph- 

ical analysis of scientific practice, and the 

bearing of these results on a general 

description of scientific methodology. 


Existential Philosophies (C) 

PHIL 264 
Examination by a study of selected original 
texts of the main problems peculiar to this 
movement as a whole and to its main expo- 
nents individually. Prerequisite: one sem- 
ester course in philosophy other than 125. 


Physical Education 


PE 100: Senior Lifesaving 

PE GO8 
American Red Cross advanced lifesaving 
and cardiopulmonary resuscitation for 
double certification. 


— 


PE 100: Water Safety Instructor 
PE G09 

Water Safety Instructor course. 

PE 100: Jogging and 'Conditioning 
PEGI11 


Practical application of conditioning. 


Tennis II 
P E G66 


Tennis instruction. 


PE 100: Tennis I and Badminton 

P E G67 
Introduction to the basic skills of the game 
leading to a practical application in singles 
and doubles games. 


register 
by mail 


Full payment is mandatory at time of registration. 


Professional 
Preparation in 
Physical Education 


Aquatics 

PEP 151 
Emphasis on skill acquisition at the inter- 
mediate level and focus on teaching and 
coaching techniques for aquatic activities. 


Tennis and Badminton 


PEP 163 


Emphasis on skill acquisition and teaching 
techniques of Tennis and Badminton. 


Outdoor Education 

PEP 190H 
Practical application in outdoor education 
experiences. 


Behavioral Analysis in P.E. 

PEP 390D/700D 
Practical applications of the principles of 
behavior modification for the teaching of 
physical education and the coaching of 
sport. 


Physics 


Introductory Physics I, II (E) 

PHYSIC 141, 142 
Mechanics, sound, heat; electricity, magnet- 
ism, light and modern physics, using trigo- 
nometry and algebra, but not calculus. 
Intended for pre-medical, pre-dental, pre- 
veterinary, and some science major stu- 
dents. Prerequisites: MATH 130 previous- 
ly or concurrently for PHYSIC 141; PHY- 
SIC 141 for PHYSIC 142. 


Plant and — 
Soil Sciences 


Organic: Farming and Gardening (E) 


Basic principles of plant nutrition and cul- 
ture, soil fertility and management by 
organic methods, biological and natural 
control of insect pests, weeds and plant 
diseases, variety selection, and alternative 
chemical methods. 


Plant Pathology 


Plant Diseases and Their Control 
PLPATH 100 
Occurrence and importance of plant dis- 
eases in the production of plants for food, 
clothing, shelter and beauty. Infectious . 
agents and environmental factors that cause 
diseases of plants in the home and garden 
and principles of their control. 


Political Science 


American Politics (D) 


Introduction to constitutional principles 
and public policy making in American 
national government. Democratic theory, 
major national political institutions, elec- 
toral behavior, and selected public policy 


Comparative Politics (D) 


Introduction to political structures, pro- 
cesses and comparative national develop- 
ment in parliamentary, one-party, and other 
political systems. The relationship of cul- 
tural values to institutions; emphasis on 
such forces of change as democracy, indus- 
trialization, and revolution. 


Political Misbehavior 

POLSCI 190C 
Compares misbehaviors in politics—corrup- 
tion, graft, extortion, bribery. Includes 
the differing cultural definitions of corrup- 
tion, misbehavior in the United States com- 
pared to that in other countries, and cor- 
ruption in the United States over time. 
Concludes with a study of Watergate, plac- 
ing it in historical and comparative focus. 


Public Administration (D) 


Organization of bureaucracy, bureaucratic 
life, constitutional position and political 
role of governmental bureaucracy. 


Political Theory and Public Policy (D) 
POLSCI 226/526 

Evaluation of social policy in the United 

States. Emphasis on normative issues 
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raised in controversies over selected cases 
of social and economic policy in the light of 
the main traditions of Western political 
thought and of recent work on the logical 
and ethical aspects of social choice. 


Constitutional Law (D) 

POLSCI 260 
Study of the United States Supreme Court 
and leading cases interpreting the United 
States Constitution. 


American Public Policy 

POLSCI 326A/726A 
Selected aspects of the politics and,admini- 
stration of American environmental policy, 
including the politics of environmental de- 
cision-making and non-decisions. Intrinsic 
limitations of the American political econo- 
my in meeting environmental needs, and 
the interaction of economics and politics. 
Prerequisites: introductory course in poli- 
tical science recommended. Natural sci- 
ence as well as social science majors are en- 
couraged to enroll. 
Government and Politics of the 

Soviet Union (D) POLSCI 336/636 
Survey of Soviet political life and assess- 
ment of the meaning and durability of its 
processes and institutions. The Commu- 
nist Party and its membership and opera- 
tion. ; 


Portuguese 


Elementary Portuguese 
PORT 110, 120 


For students with no previous creditable 


training in Portuguese. Intensive practice in 


the language skills. 


Intermediate Portuguese 

PORT 130, 140 
For students with one year of college 
Portuguese or equivalent. Training in the 
language skills; emphasis on speaking and 
understanding; readings in cultural and lit- 
erary texts. 


Psychology 


Elementary Psychology (D) 

PSYCH 101A, 101B 
An introduction to the basic approaches 
and concepts of modern psychology. Exam- 
ples from the areas of perception, condi- 
tioning, cognitive processes, social 
behavior, tests and measurements, and per- 
sonality. 


Psychology as a Natural Science 

PSYCH 120 
Introduction to the natural science side 
of Psychology. Includes discussion of 
learning, cognition, neural bases of be- 
havior, sensation, perception. Discusses 
broader issues of the science of psychology 
and introduces concepts of statistics. 


Psychology as a Social Science 

PSYCH 130 
Introduces topics in psychology related to 
the social science aspects of the subject. 
Includes material on developmental pro- 
cesses, child psychology, personality, so- 
cial psychology, behavior pathology. 


32 Courses 


Methods of Inquiry in Psychology 
PSYCH 140 
Introduction to the way questions about 
behavior are formulated and then tested 
through laboratory experiments, field re- 
search methods, naturalistic observation 
techniques. Prerequisite: college level 
introductory psychology course. 


Statistics in Psychology 

PSYCH 145 
Introduction to statistical principles and 
techniques as applied to psychological data. 
Learning and Thinking (D) 

PSYCH 220/520 
A general survey of animal and human 
learning and performance. Topics include: 
factors affecting acquisition, generalization, 
discrimination, extinction, and transfer in 
animals and humans; memory; and higher 
cognitive processes in humans. Prerequi- 
site: PSYCH 101. 


Motivation (D) 

PSYCH 230/530 
Introduction to theories and research on the 
nature and determinants of motivation. 
Topics include instinct, behavior energiza- 
tion concepts, biological and acquired bases 
of emotions and motives, frustration, con- 
flict and stress. Prerequisite: PSYCH 101. 


Child Behavior and Development (D) 
PSYCH 260 

Psychological development of the child, 

including theories, methods, and data of 


child behavior studies. Prerequisite: 
PSYCH 101. 


Adolescent Psychology (D) 

PSYCH 263A/563A 
The development and emotional, social and 
-intellectual adjustment of the individual 
during adolescence. Prerequisite: PSYCH 
101. 


Psychology of Exeeptional Children (D) 
PSYCH 265 
Emphasis on the etiology, diagnosis, char- 
acteristics, education, and prognosis of 
deviations in mental, physical, and socio- 
emotional development. Prerequisite: 
PSYCH 101, 262, or permission of instruc- 
tor. 


Personality (D) 

PSYCH 270 
Introduction to the scientific study of per- 
sonality. Personality development, struc- 
ture and dynamics from major theoretical 
orientations. Prerequisite: PSYCH 101. 


Social Psychology (D) 

PSYCH 280 
Introduction to the principles and study of 
social behavior. The psychological factors 
involved in attitude formation and change, 
communication and persuasion, and small 


group processes. Prerequisite: PSYCH 101. 


Educational Psychology (D) 

PSYCH 301A, 301B 
Psychological facts and principles of devel- 
opment, learning, and measurement as 
applied to educational situations. Prereq- 
uisite: PSYCH 101. 


Abnormal Psychology (D) 

PSYCH 325 
Etiology, symptoms and Heceon of behavior 
abnormalities including neuroses, psy- 
choses, epilepsies, speech disorders, and 
erin deficiency. Prerequisite: PSYCH 
101. 


Theories and Practice in Counseling 
PSYCH 365 
Theories, techniques and tests necessary in 
counseling and guidance. Practice in organ- 
ization and evaluating relevant data in the 
analysis of illustrative cases. Prerequisite: 
PSYCH 270, or 311, or permission of in- 
structor. 


Practicum 

PSYCH 871 
Practice in the application of psychological 
techniques to clinical settings and coun- 
seling; and practice in teaching in any area 
of psychology. 


Public Health 


School Health 

PUB HL 304/604 
The principle concepts, methods, and 
dynamics of the organization of a school 
health program at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level. Stress on planning and teach- 
ing in problem areas, (i.e., sex education, 
mental health and drugs). Prerequisite: 
junior or senior standing or permission of 
instructor. 


Public Health Statistics 

PUB HL 340/640 
Principles of statistics applied to the eval- 
uation of public health practices. Prereq- 
uisite: permission of instructor. 


Field Training 

PUB HL 382 
A summer field training program with an 
official health agency, approved by the 
department. Must be under faculty 
supervision. 


Health Science Data: Statistical Methods 
for Environmental and Health Sciences 
PUB HL 700N 

Course intended for Public Health, Environ- 

mental Sciences, and Statistics students 

interested in applications of statistical 
methods in environmental and health 
problems, such as air pollution, and lab- 
oratory experiments related to health 
problems. 


Field Training (Internship) 

PUB HL 782 
For majors. Opportunity for supervised 
field observation and professional exper- 
ience in selected public health agencies. 
Assignment in either associate function or 
internship. 


Regional Planning 


Philosophy of Parks, Recreation and 
Leisure REG PL 700M 
Contrasting concepts of leisure and recre- 
ation in relation to evolving recreational 
trends and needs. Analysis of the con- 
temporary role of recreation in society 
with emphasis on the implications of lei- 
sure-time utilization and necessary mana- 
gerial responses. Development of individ- 
ual recreation philosophies. 


Rhetoric 


Rhetoric of Language and Writing: Inte- 
grated Communication Skins I (B) 
RHET 100C 

Integrated activities related to reading, 

writing, speaking and listening. The first 

half of a two semester sequence (RHET 
100C followed by RHET 110C) but it 
may also be taken in conjunction with 
other rhetoric courses. Emphasizes 
meaningful selection of purpose, organiza- 
tion, supporting materials, tone and atti- 
tude for effective communication in to- 
day’s business and social life. Assignments 
include written essays and speeches. 


Rhetoric of Language and Writing: 

Elements of Writing (B) RHET 100G 
Basic language behavior with small classes 
and more writing assignments than, for 
example, RHET 100F. Emphasizes writ- 
ing, editing, and rewriting to attain clarity 
in the use of words, syntax, and organiza* 
tion. Subject matter is interdisciplinary. 
Note: This is not a remedial writing 
course. 


Rhetoric of Language and Writing: Com- 
municatiug about Poverty and Welfare 
Issues (B) RHET 100S 

Skills necessary for clear and coherent ~ 

written and oral communication. Focuses 

on issues in the social sciences, such as 
poverty, welfare, and related problems of 
social change. Emphasizes the meaningful 
selection of purpose, organization and 
supporting materials for effective commun- 
ication in today’s business and social life; | 

mechanics of writing. Approximately 8 

writing and speaking assignments. Offered 

in conjunction with Everywoman’s Cen- 
ter. Please inquire further at Everywom- 
an’s Center or the Rhetoric Office. 


English as a Second Language: Elemen- 
tary RHET 105A 
Basic course in English structure, vocabu- 
lary and aural comprehension for students 
with limited knowledge and experience in 
English. Focuses on‘ sentence structure 
and patterns as building-blocks for effec- 
tive oral and written communication. 
Weekly quizzes, mid-semester and final 
exams, oral testing and demonstrated pro- 
gress are main criteria. Class attendance 
and participation required. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. 


English as a Second Language: Inter- 
mediate RHET 105B 
Continuation of 105A for students who 
have a knowledge of basic English struc- 
ture and vocabulary, and who have devel- 
oped effective aural ability and fluency of 
expression. Basic concepts of description, 
explanation, argumentation, narrative, and 
logical reasoning and organization. Final 
evaluation based upon tests, quizzes and 
demonstrated competence in aural com- 
prehension, and informal oral and writ- 
ten expression. Prerequisite: successful 
completion of RHET 105A, or permis- 
sion of instructor, 


English as a Second Language: Advanced 
RHET 105C 

For ESL students whose aural comprehen- 

sion, fluency and competence with English 

sentence structure are well developed. 

Focuses on reading, writing, discussion 


and oral presentation skills, provides student 
with the concepts for regular Rhetoric cour- 
ses. Final evaluation based upon a mid-term 


and final exam, competence in written 
and oral expression as demonstrated in pa- 
pers and discussions and the students’ 
ability to reason and organize thought 
and materials in English. Class attendance 
and participation are required at all times. 
Prerequisite: successful completion of 
RHET 105B, or permission of instructor. 


Russian 


Elementary Russian 

RUSS 110, 120 
Grammar, exercises in composition and 
conversation, selected readings. No pre- 
vious language training required. 


School of 


® 
Business 
r ® e e 
Administration 
Business Applications of Computers 
S BA 510 
Basic business data processing methods 
with emphasis on general business prob- 
lems and their application of the COBOL 


language. Prerequisites: ACCTG 120, 
‘130 and BA 110. 


Introduction to Accounting 

SBA 611 
Principles underlying preparation of finan- 
cial statements and the development and 
application of accounting data for plan- 
ning and control. 


Marketing Environment 

S BA 622 
Dimensions of change in social, economic, 
and political factors, related to efforts sur- 
rounding establishment and attainment of 


marketing policy and corporative objectives. 


Managerial Economics 

S BA 650 
Application of the analysis of economics 
to problem solving at the level of the firm, 
of a government, of an economy, etc. Ap- 
plication of economic analysis to scarcity 
problems. 


Advanced Federal Tax Procedures 
S BA 671 


A continuation of ACCTG 370 emphasizing 


corporations, partnerships, estates and 
trusts, gifts and estate taxes, tax planning 
and research. Prerequisite: ACCTG 370. 


Accounting Systems 

S BA 702 ; 
Accounting systems and their relationship 
to other business information systems. 


Financial Management 

SB A 706 
Internal financial problems of firms; cap- 
ital budgeting, cost of capital dividend pol- 


icy, rate of return, and the financial aspects 


of growth. Readings and cases. 


Marketing Management 

S BA 722 
Marketing concepts of planning, organiza- 
tion, control, and decision-making from 
the viewpoint of the business executive. 
Stress on tools available for analysis and 
control of marketing activities. Prerequi- 
sites: S BA 406, 411, 422, 440, 456, and 
457, or equivalents. 


Business Policy 
S BA 752 


Capstone course requiring application of 


knowledge, theories and techniques derived 


from previous courses, using integrative 
cases and empirical observations to form- 
ulate improved policies and plans. 


Quantitative Methods III 

S BA 756 
Application of general methods to a wide 
variety of data analysis situations that 
occur in business and service organizations. 
The major tools are based upon linear sta- 
tistical models and include:. regression an- 
alysis, analysis of variance and the design 
and analysis of experiments, coupled with 
the use of the computer. Prerequisites: 
S BA 656 and 657 or equivalent. 


Sociology 


Social Problems 

SOCIOL 103 
Changes arising from culture contact, so- 
cial reform, and technical innovations. 
Planned and unplanned change, particular- 
ly with respect to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


Self, Society and Interrelationships (D) 
SOCIOL 105 
An introduction to basic concepts, per- 
spectives, and data in sociology via the ap- 
proach of social psychology. Focuses on 
the relationship between the individual, 
the group, and society. Topics discussed 
include socialization, social roles, social in- 
teraction, dynamics of small groups, the 
self, attitudes, and language and communi- 
cation. i 


Contemporary American Society (D) 
SOCIOL 107 

A “first course”’ in sociology, with special 

emphasis on contemporary American so- 

ciety. Current theories of how modern 

industrial societies are organized, and 

application to the American system. 


Theories and Perspectives (D) 

SOCIOL 201 
Required of all majors in the department, 
usually in the sophomore year. Examines 
the most important varieties of contempo- 
rary sociological thought, focusing upon 
the differing perspectives on, and assump- 
tions about human society which underlie 
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j contemporary sociological theories, In- 


cludes functional theory, conflict theory 
and symbolic interaction theories, Pre- 
requisite: at least one other sociology 
course, preferably at the 100 level. 


Urban Sociology (D) 

SOCIOL 251 
A comparative analysis of cities and of 
urbanization with reference to demographic 
characteristics of urban populations, urban 
ecology, and urban social structure. 


Sociology of Religion (D) 
SOCIOL 255 


The relationship of religious beliefs and 
institutions to cultures and societies. 


Race Relations (D) 

SOCIOL 256 
The social, economic and political aspects 
of racial and ethnic problems in the United 
States; briefer consideration of similar 
problems in Africa and Asia. 


The Family (D) 

SOCIOL 257 
The development of the customs of court- 
ship and marriage and the contemporary 
family. The basic causes of changes and 
trends of the family. 


Criminology (D) 

SOCIOL 278 
The nature of crimes and the factors under- 
lying criminal behavior. The machinery of 
justice; the law, courts, police systems, and 
correctional institutions. 


e 

Spanish 
Elementary Spanish 

SPAN 110 
For students with no previous creditable 
training in Spanish. Intensive practice in 
language skills. To fulfill the language 
requirement, upon completion of the course 


most students are required to continue by 
taking SPAN 120, 130, 140. 


Intermediate Spanish 

SPAN 130 
For upperclassmen who have completed 
SPAN 110-120, and freshmen and trans- 
fer students found qualified by placement 
examination. Training in language skill, 
with emphasis on speaking and under- 
standing; readings in cultural and literary 
texts. Students completing SPAN 140 ful- 
fill the language requirement. 


Spanish for Native Speakers 

SPAN 145 
Review of Spanish grammar. Readings and 
composition. Open only to native speakers 
of Spanish. 


Teaching English as a Second Language to 
Spanish Speakers SPAN 390H/700E 

Application of linguistic principles to the 

teaching of English for Spanish speakers. 


Hispanic Civilization: Spanish America 
SPAN 390J/700J 
Culture of continental Spanish America. 
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Sport Studies 


Psychology of Sport and Physical Activity 
SPORST 201 

Variables of skilled performance; behav- 

ioral patterns and interactions in games, 

sports, and dance activities; evaluation of 

skilled performance. Prerequisite: 


PSYCH 101. 


History of School and College Sport 
SPORST 366/666 

Developments in sport at educational 

institutions from the age of the un- 

organized plan to the present. Pre- 

requisite: SPORST 561 or 662. 


Statistics 


Elementary Statistics (E) 

STATIS 121 
Selected topics in elementary probability 
and statistics: discrete models for chance 
experiments, conditional probabilities; 
“odds” and betting schemes, combinatorics, 
averages and standard deviation, random 
sampling, binomial and normal distribu- 
tions, regression, statistical inference, chi 
square test. Students who intend to use sta- 
tistics as a research tool, but who do not 
have a calculus background, should elect 
STATIS 231, 232. Students with calculus 
background should elect STATIS 315, 316 


Statistics for Business 

STATIS 140 
Random experiments and probability mod- 
els; independence; conditional probability; 
sampling; random variables; data represen- 
tations; special distributions, deduction 
and inference. 


Theater 


Introduction to Theater (C) 

THEATR 100 
Introduction to the art of the theater: its 
history, form, function, influences, and 
place in society. ’ 


Women’s Studies 


Lives in Tension: Ida Wells, Emma Gold- 
man, and Agnes Smedley WOST 190Q 
Using the autobiographical writings of Ida 
Wells, Emma Goldman and Agnes Smed- 
ley, explores their reasons for becoming 
political activists. Uses the political 
writings of these women to explore 
the exact nature of tension, and when 
it arises. Considers an analysis of wo- 
men’s oppression and the more general 
analysis of a people’s oppression. 


Women in Literature 

WOST 190Z 
Ciose reading and examination of 19th 
and 20th century English and American 
novels, primarily by women. Develops ana- 
lytic skills and’ discussion of a feminist 
aesthetic. Possible readings include Lee 
Edwards and Arlyn Diamond, American 
Voices, American Women; Chopin, The 
Awakening; G. Eliot, Middlemarch; C. 
Bronté, Jane Eyre; E. Bronté, Wuthering 
Heights; Kelley, Weeds; Smedley, Daughter 
of Earth; Woolf, To the Lighthouse; At- 
wood, Surfacing; Angelou, | Know Why 
the Caged Bird Sings. (Current material 
to be added as it appears in paperback.) 
Class will determine the readings selected. 


The Invisible Woman: A Critical Analysis 
of Traditional Sociology WOST 290C . 

Examines current subject division in mod- 

ern sociology and the position of women 

as subjects in each of these. Makes visible 

a scientifically created and distorted im- 

pression of reality. Prerequisite: at least 

One course each in the Behavioral Sciences 

and Humanities or permission of instructor. 


Zoology 


Introductory Zoology (E) ‘ 

ZOOL 101 
Principles of zoology including cell struc- 
ture and metabolism, heredity, develop- 
ment, behavior, evolution, ecology, and the 
anatomy and physiology of the major 
groups in the animal kingdom. Background 
for understanding current biological prob- 
lems. 


Biology of Birds (E) 

ZOOL 161 
Selected topics in avian biology: birds’ 
migrations and navigational capabilities; 
breeding behavior; structural and func- 
tional specializations; origin and evolution; 
ecology, economics, and aesthetic relations 
to man. For non-biologists only. Prerequi- 
site: one semester of biological science. 


Scientific Illustration 

ZOOL 286A/810B 
Awareness and appreciation of the field of 
scientific illustration, and an effective in- 
troduction to its basic techniques. Develops 
skills to create scientific illustrations for 
use in technical papers and as effective 
teaching aids. A finished drawing or 
work in each of the media covered, as 
well as a final portfolio of the semester’s 
work, are required. Enrollment is 
limited to 20. Prerequisite: some back- 
ground in basic drawing and design may 
be helpful. 


register 


by mail 


Full payment is mandatory at time of registration. 
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Campus Guide 


1 Agricultural Engineering Bldg. B3 
2 Army ROTC Building A5- 

3 Arnold D2 

4 Astronomy Bldg. C2 

'5 Baker E5 

6 Bartlett Hall B4 

7 Berkshire Dining Commons A6 

8 Berkshire House B5 

9 Bowditch Hall B2 


10 ned ein pai Education Bldg. A4 


11 Bre 
12 Brooks D4 
13 Brown E2 


14 Business Administration, School of C5 


15 Butterfield E5 


16 Campus Center (Murray D. Lincoln) C3 


17 Campus Center Parking Garage C3 
18 Cance A6 

19 Cashin E2 

20 Central Stores B3 

21 Chadbourne E5 

22 Chancellor’s House E4 

23 Chenoweth Laboratory B3 

24 Clark Hall D4 

25 Cold Storage Bldg. B3 

26 Conservation Bldg. D4 

27 Coolidge A5 

28 Crabtree D3 

29 Crampton A6 

30 Dickinson Hall B4 

31 Dickinson E4 

32 Draper Hall C3 

33 Durfee Conservatory D4 

34 Dwight D2 

35 East Experiment Station D3 
36 Education, School of D1 

37 Emerson A5 i 

38 Engineering Bldg. East C2 
39 Engineering Laboratory C2 
40 Faculty Club D4 

41 Fernald Hall D5 

42 Field E4 

43 Fine Arts Center C5 

44 Fisher Laboratory E4 

45 Flint Laboratory B3 

46 Franklin Dining Commons (South) D4 
47 French Hall D4 

48 Goessmann Laboratory C3 

49 Goodell Building B4 

50 Gorman D5 

51 Graduate Research Center D2 
52 Grayson E4 

53 Greenough E5 

54 Grinnell Arena B3 

55 Gunness Engineering Bldg. C2 
56 Hamlin D2 

57 Hampden Dining Commons A6 
58 Hampshire Dining Commons A5 
59 Hampshire House B5 

60 Hasbrouck Laboratory C3 

61 Hatch Laboratory B2 

62 Health Center (Infirmary) D4 
63 Herter Hall B5 
64 Hicks Physical Education Bldg. B4 
65 Hills D5 

66 Holdsworth Hall B2 

67 J. Adams A6 

68 J. Q. Adams A6 

69 James A5 

70 Johnson D2 

71 Kennedy A5 

72 Knowlton D3 

73 Leach D2 

74 Lewis D2 

75 Library, University C4 

76 Lincoln Apartments D6 

77 Lyon, Mary D3 

78 Machmer Hall B3 

79 Mahar Auditorium C5 

80 Maintenance B3 

81 Mark’s Meadow Elementary School D1 
82 Marshal Hall & Annex D3 

83 Marston Hall C2 


84 Mackimmie A6 

85 McNamara E2 

86 Memorial Hall B4 

87 Melville A5 

88 Middlesex House B5 

89 Mobile Classrooms B3 
90 Montague House D1 

91 Moore A6 

92 Morrill Science Center C4 
93 Munson Hall B5 

94 Munson Hall Annex B5 
95 New Africa House D5 
96 North Physical Education Bldg. D2 
97 Observatory E3 

98 Old Chapel B4 

99 Old Infirmary Group D3 
100 Paige Laboratory C2 
101 Patterson A6 

102 Photo Center B3 

103 Physical Plant Bldg. B3 
104 Pierpont A6 

105 Power Plant B3 
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106 Prince A5 

107 Public Health Center, Western Mass. D4 
108 Public Safety (Dickinson Hall) B4 
109 Skinner Hall D3 

110 South College B4 

111 Stockbridge Hall C3 

112 Student Union C3 

113 Thatcher D3 

114 Thayer Animal Disease C2 

115 Thompson Hall B3 

116 Thoreau A5 

117 Tobin Hall B4 

118 University Apartments D6 

119 Van Meter E5 

120 Washington A6 

121 Webster E4 ; 

122 West Experiment Station D3 

123 Wheeler D5 ‘ 

124 Whitmore Administration Byilding B5 
125 Wilder Hall D4 

126 Worcester Dining Commons (North) D3 
127 Wysocki House 
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Foreign Programs 


French Studies at Lausanne 

In its study program at Lausanne in Switzerland July 121 to 
August 20, the French Department offers graduate and under- 
. graduate courses in language, stylistics, literature, civilization 
and phonetics. Courses are taught by professors from the 
Swiss University system. The program includes tours of the 
city and environs and excursions to the Glacier of Trient, 
Rolle, and the Haute Savoie. Students may earn up to six 
credits. Cost to the student is approximately $800 for tui- 
tion, textbooks, room and board (demi-pension) and the tours; 
does not include international and independent travel and mis- 
cellaneous personal expenses. Contact: Professor S. S. Weiner, 
Department of French, Herter Hall, eM ined of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst, Ma. 01002. 


German Studies in Freiburg 

The Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures 
sponsors a Summer program in Germany with ten days in Ber- 
lin and five weeks in Freiburg. Courses include intermediate 
and advanced German language and culture, as well as a semi- 
nar in modern German literature. Students earn six University 
of Massachusetts credits. There is a two week period for inde- 
pendent travel in Europe between the sessions in Berlin and 
Freiburg. Dates of the program are June 16 to August 18. 

The estimated fee of $1,000 will cover transportation, 
room and board, and special excursions to a number of places 
of cultural and historic interest, including East Berlin, Switzer- 
land, and the Black Forest. It does not include expenses in- 
curred during the independent travel period. The program is 
open to undergraduates and to graduates by permission. Con- 
tact: Michael Buckley, Director, Berlin-Freiburg Summer Pro- 


gram, International Programs Office, 239 Whitmore, Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts, Amherst, Ma. 01002. 


Summer Program i in Lucca’ 

Courses in Italian medieval art, language, literature, and the 
history of Modern Italy will be offered this year as the summer 
program in Italy opens for the first time in the city of Lucca. — 
The program runs from June 27 to August 9. From August 9 
to August 20, when the group returns to the United States, 
students are free to travel on their own. Students are expec- — 
ted to register for six university credits. The program fee of 
$1250 per student includes round-trip air transportation be- 
tween New York and Rome, room and board in Lucca until 
August 9, field trips, tuition, and health fee. With the excep- 
tion of the language course, all courses are taught in English. 
Knowledge of Italian is not a prerequisite for participation 
in the program. For further information, contact Professor 
Roland Sarti, Department of History, 618 Herter Hall, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Ma. 01002. 


Oxford Summer Seminar 

Two groups of courses mainly in English literature, but 
also in five interdisciplinary areas within the humanities, are 
regularly offered at Trinity College, Oxford, during July and 
part of August. The six-week session corresponds with the 
regular session of this University and awards University of 


Massachusetts credit. ‘The courses are all taught by Oxford 


dons (current or past), and the Bodleian Library is available for 
extensive research. Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered and vary each year according to the availability of spe- 
cialists at Oxford and the interests of students. Special evening 
lectures by noted authorities supplement these offerings. Over- 
all cost to the student is $1100. Contact: Professor Ernest 
Hofer, Department of English, Bartlett Hall, University of — 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Ma. 01002. 


PRESERVATION HALL JAZZ BAND 
15 JULY 1976 8p.m. FINE ARTS CENTER $2 
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Credit-Free 
Workshop Program 


The Credit-Free Workshop Program is a series of work- 
shops offered by the Division of Continuing Education 
specifically for persons interested in expanding their skills, 
furthering their careers, improving their community life, 
or partaking of the expertise offered by others, usually 
experts and teachers in their fields. The workshops are 
for those for whom academic credit is not a priority. 


Admissions 


The Division of Continuing Education has an open admis- 
sions policy with regard to the Credit-Free Workshops it offers. 
Interested persons may enroll for as many workshops as they 
wish without concern for their educational background. 


Sixty-five and Over Policy 


Persons aged 65 and over may register, free of charge, ona 
space-available basis, for any Credit-Free Workshop. Please 
call the Records Office, 545-3653, for further information. 


Mail Registration 


To register by mail complete the workshop registration 
form included on the back cover of this catalog, and mail 
with full payment to: 

Credit-Free Workshops, AE76-15 
Division of Continuing Education 
P.O. Box 835 
Amherst, MA 01002 
' Make checks payable to: Continuing Education, AE76-15. 
All registrations must include a $5 registration fee, in addition 
to the workshop fee, charged once. 


In-Person Registration 


After May 21, walk in registrations will be accepted ona 
space-available basis. Come to the Continuing Education Rec- 
ords Office located in the lobby of Hills House. Office hours 
are: 

Monday-Thursday, 8:30 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Friday, 8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Saturday, 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 

Enrollment in all workshops is limited to a number that is 
manageable and acceptable to each instructor, therefore early 
registration is encouraged. When requests for a workshop ex- 
ceed the number to be enrolled, the Division will attempt to 
arrange for an additional section. Names of registrants will be 
placed on a waiting list in the order in which they are received. 


Fees 


Credit-Free Workshops are self-funding and, in general, fees 
have been computed on the basis of the number of contact 
hours which a workshop meets. In order to make each work- 
shop self-supporting, a minimum number of enrollments is 
usually necessary. When registration meets the minimum num- 
ber, registrants will be notified immediately by mail with a 

- class card which includes notice of the meeting place. 


_ Refund and Withdrawal 


' Full refund will be made by mail if a workshop is cancelled 
due to underenrollment. 

If a student wishes to, withdraw from a workshop, the Rec- 
ords Office must be notified in writing by mail, or in person 
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during regular office hours. Notifying the instructor or ceasing 


to attend class does not constitute official withdrawal. There 
will be an 80% refund for official withdrawal after the first 
workshop meeting and before the second meeting. There will 
be a 60% refund after the second workshop meeting, and be- 
fore the third. After the third workshop meeting, there will be 
no refund. 


Refund Schedule 
After: 
First meeting 80% 
Second meeting 60% 
Third meeting NO REFUND 
Exceptions 


There are NO REFUNDS for workshops with schedules cov- 
ering less than three weeks unless withdrawal is effected prior to 
to the beginning of the workshop. In cases of withdrawal prior 
to the beginning of a workshop, a full refund will be processed: 
once the Records Office is notified in writing or in person. 


Cancellations 


The Division of Continuing Education reserves the right to 
‘cancel, postpone, or combine workshops and to change instruct- 
ors. 


Workshop Locations 


Workshops will take place in Amherst. Exact locations will 
be announced by mail once students have registered. 


Reading Material 


Reading material information may be obtained from the in- 
structor on the first night of the workshop. Required books 
may be obtained at the University Textbook Annex; for hours, 
see Textbooks in this catalog. 


Supplies 


Some workshops require supplies which are to be paid for by 
each participant if he or she chooses to have them. The esti- 
mated cost of these supplies is listed at the end of the work- 
shop description. Since expense money is estimated and op- 
tional, it is not to be included in workshop and registration 
fees, and students should not pre-pay. 


Credit-Free Workshop Calendar 


March 15-May 21 
After May 21 


Mail Registration 

Walk-in Registration 

_ (space-available basis) 

Legal Holiday-Memorial Day 

Workshops begin (unless other- 
wise noted in the workshop 
description) 

Monday class schedule will be 
followed (unless otherwise 
noted in workshop descrip- 
tion) 

Legal Holiday-Independence 
Day 

Monday class schedule will be 
followed (unless otherwise 
noted in workshop descrip- 
tion) 

Workshops end (Workshop 
schedules vary) 


May 31 
June 1 


Monday 
Tuesday 


Saturday June 5 


Monday dJuly5 


Saturday July 10 


Saturday July 31 
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Workshop Descriptions 


Arts, Crafts, Skills 


Gravestone Rubbing D001 

Melvin G. Williams: Ph.D. 
Morning session: slide-illustrated discussion on artistic and 
historical attractions of New England’s seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century graveyards. Afternoon session: guided 
practice in making gravestone rubbings, using both oil and 
wax techniques. Expenses are $5. Saturday, June 1, 10 a.m.- 
3 p.m., $11. 


Handbuilding With Clay D002 

Susan L. Friedman: M.F.A. Candidate 
Acquaints beginners with handbuilding techniques in clay. 
Includes slab, coil and pinch pot techniques as the means for 
familiarizing the student with the properties of clay. Then 
students undertake a project of their own choosing. Final 
piece is produced as an original clay sculpture through a 
plaster casting technique. Expenses are $15. Nine weeks, 
Tuesday, 7-10 p.m., $50. 


Pottery D003 

_ Frederic A. Englander: Potter 

Techniques of the potter’s wheel, glazes, clay chemistry and 
handbuilding. Stoneware clay and glazes are fired in a reduc- 
tion atmosphere to cone 10. Includes opportunity to fire 
eight pots. Additional pots may be fired for a minimal fee. 
Expenses are $5. Six weeks, Tuesday and Thursday, 7:30- 
9:30 p.m., and Saturday, 10 a.m.-12 noon, $65. 


Puppetry D004 

Betsy Morris: B.F.A., M.F.A. Candidate 
The art of designing and constructing both hand puppets and 
marionettes from readily available materials. Includes sock 
puppets, cloth puppets, household or found-object puppets, 
papier-mache and plastic wcod hand puppets. Improvisation- 
al puppet theatre with emphasis on characterization through 
handling of the puppet and vocal technique (including dia- 
lect) of the operator; puppet stage design and playwrighting. 
Expenses are $6. Nine weeks, Wednesday, 6:30-9:30 p.m., 
$50. 


Wood and Linoleum Block Printing D005 

Jane Liebman Wolff: M.A.T., Artist 
Handprinting methods are used to create both black and 
white and color prints. The fine art of printing techniques 
and the care and use of tools are discussed. Students are en- 
couraged to explore various media and design problems. Em- 
phasis is on individual growth and expression. Estimated ex- 
penses are $10-15. Nine weeks, Tuesday, 7-10 p.m., $50. 


Dance/Movement 


Ballet: Beginning D006 

Ellen Inkellis: Dance Student at UMass 
For those with little or no ballet or dance. Excellent exercise 
and a great aid in improving posture, carriage and grace. Nine 
weeks, Tuesday and Thursday, 7-8:30 p.m., $50. 


Creative Movement D007 

Deborah Waldron 
The basics of creative movement. Includes the development 
of the individual’s potential, role of exercise and movement 
in good health, posture, and body awareness. Demonstrates 
exercises in movement techniques which strengthen, limber 
and balance muscles while avoiding strenuous effort. In- 
cludes techniques from ballet, modern, yoga, orthotherapy, 
dance therapy, jazz, and their role in creative movement. 
Nine weeks, Thursday, 6:30-9:30 p.m., $50. 


Modern Dance: Beginning D008 

Donna Lee Potter: Dancer, University Dancers 
Provides awareness of body, increases control, flexibility and 
stamina through the Alwin Nikolais dance technique. Focus 
is on discipline and pure enjoyment of movement. No pre- 
vious dance training necessary.. Consistent attendance en- 
couraged. Two sections: 1) Six weeks, Monday and Wednes- 
day, 9-10:30 a.m., $30; 2) Six weeks, Monday and Wednesday, 
6:30-8 p.m., $30. 


Relaxation and Movement D009 

Deborah Waldron 
Movement is an integral part of life. For those who experi- 
ence muscular problems during activity, explores subtle ex- 
ercises that integrate movement, massage, and relaxation 
aimed at greater ease and efficiency i in the performance of 
any activity. Helps in unlearning poor habits, and learning 
to center so that muscles work in unison. Suggested reading: 
Mabel Todd, The Thinking Body; George Downing, The 
Massage Book, Nine weeks, Wednesday, 7-10 p.m., $51. 


Drawing 


Cartoon, Comic Strip, and Comic Book Art D010 

Brian Turner: Cartoonist 
Graphic and storytelling aspects of gag and political carteans. 
comic strips, and comic books. Emphasis on techniques, con- 
cepts, and execution. Includes some aspects of marketing, 
effect of comic strip on film, and animation. Workshop 
geared to individual levels. Nine weeks, Thursday, 7-10 p.m., 
$53. 


Imaginative Drawing D011 

Betsy Morris: M.F.A. Candidate 
Three basic approaches to drawing: learning to use one’s in- 
ner resources for forms and ideas without being dependent 
upon seeing an external model; to focus attention on speci- 
fic forms and then analyze them in drawing; to use natural 
forms as direct resource material for individualized expres- 
sion. Two slide presentation/discussions and two outdoor 
sessions may be arranged. Nine weeks, Tusa 6:30- 
9:30 p.m., $51. 


Portrait Drawing D012 

Jean L. Emmons: M.F.A. Candidate 
Portrait drawing using photographs. Knowledge of propor- 
tion, lighting, formality and informality, and the artist’s at- 
titude towards the sitter. Includes a variety of drawing tech- 
niques. Expenses are $20. Six weeks, Wednesday, 7-10 p.m., 
$30. 


East West Integral Studies 


The East West Integral Studies Program is a composite of 
courses and workshops designed to be a means of sharing 
knowledge and skills with one another. Presented in Am- 
herst by the Division of Continuing Education in association 
with the East West Foundation for One Peaceful World, 
located in Boston, the Integral Studies Program covers a 
broad range of subjects from both East and West, including 
practical study and experience, along with the underlying 
principles and theory. It is our hope that the Integral 
Studies Program will help provide the understanding and 
practical means for the creation of health, happiness, and 
freedom through the development of a wholistic view of 
life. 


Acupuncture Massage: Beginning D013 

Ken Burns: Specialist in Oriental Medicine and 

and Philosophy, Teacher of Shiatsu Massage and Acu- 

puncture Massage, East West Foundation 
Acupuncture (Shiatsu, or finger pressure) massage, unlike 
Swedish massage, aims at treating illness or imbalance with- 
in the body by re-adjusting the flow of ki or life energy along 
the acupuncture points and meridians. Requires no special- 
ized knowledge or instruments, and has been commonly 
practiced in the Orient for thousands of years. Workshop 
covers basic oriental methods of diagnosis and how to lo- 
cate important points. Students learn to give a complete 
massage, Suggested reading: Michio Kushi, Acupuncture 
and Ancient and Future Worlds; George Ohsawa, Acupunc- 
ture and the Philosophy of the Far East; Iza Vieth, The 
Yellow Emperor’s Classic of Internal Medicine. Eight weeks, 
Wednesday, 6:30-9:30 p.m., $50. 


Cooking: The Art of Natural Food and Macrobiotic Cooking 
D014 Olivia Oredson: Teacher, East West Foundation, 
Boston, and East West Center, Minneapolis 

Proper preparation of healthful and delicious foods, using 

all natural ingredients, with the correct balance of yin and 

yang elements. Philosophy of workshop is that cooking is 

the highest of all human arts, and its importance is over- 
looked in modern society; that our health, thinking, and 
happiness depend primarily on the quality of our blood, 
which nourishes and sustains all of our cells; and that this 
quality is, in turn, determined by what we eat. Students 
learn to prepare simple and delicious grains, vegetables, 
soups, breads, and dessert dishes. Suggested reading: Eunice 

Farmilant, Macrobiotic Cooking; Lima Ohsawa, The Art of 

Just Cooking; Ilona Teerguarden, Freedom Through Cooking. 

Eight weeks, Saturday, 12-3 p.m., $50. 


Herbal Medicine: Wild Foods D015 

Ken Burns 
Examines the sources of learning about herbs available in 
this area. In addition to field and forest, discusses written 
materials, and botanical reserves such as the Arnold Arbore- 
tum and the garden of the Woods of the New England Wild 
Flower Society. Herbs most prominent locally are studied 
in detail regarding physical characteristics, season of flower- 
ing, favored terrain, and traditional uses. The Chinese Ele- 
ment Theory is applied to these herbs. Includes brief survey 
of American, European, Russian, Chinese and Japanese 
Herbal Folk medicines. Discusses healing on the cosmologi- 
cal level, using the Chinese concept: man and earth not two. 
Eight weeks, Thursday, 6:30-9:30 p.m., $50. 


Macrobiotics and the Development of Community D016 
Woods Johnson 
Examines the importance of developing future world com- 
munities based on the understanding of the order of the uni- 
verse, or yin and yang. Emphasizes the development of nat- 
ural ecological technologies, agriculture, architecture, social 
structures, and sources of energy, as basic prerequisites for 
sound future communities. Much of the material will be 
based on experiences gained during the on-going development 
of the 550-acre East West Foundation Community in Ash- 
burnham. Eight weeks, Saturday, 3:30-6:30 p.m., $50. 


Spiritual Practices: Introduction D017 

Sherman Goldman: Editor-in-Chief, East West Journal 
Major traditional and contemporary methods of developing 
spiritual awareness. Lecture and workshop in practical tech- 
niques. Spiritual basis of reality, the major religious tradi- 
tions, concepts of the Messiah, the planetary spirit, ghosts 
and nature deities, ancestor worship, sex and spirituality, 
love, responsibility and meditation. Techniques include 
chanting, dispelling illusions, seeing past and future lives, 
seeing auras, levitation, palm healing, and seeing the Inner 
Light. Suggested reading: Ram Dass, Be Here Now; Stanley 
Krippner, Galaxies of Light; George Ohsawa, The Book of 
Judgement; Chogyam Trungpa, The Two Hands of God; The 
Bible, The Gospel According to Thomas. Hight weeks, 
Saturday, 3:30-6:30 p.m., $50. 


Zen Meditation: Introduction D018 

Rev. Genro Koudela } 
Lectures, sutra chanting, and zazen meditation. Brief out- 
line of Zen history, Buddhism, and the practice and study 
in a Zen monastery; the nature of Zen and its application in 
daily life. Instruction on zazen postures and technique. 
Students are requested to bring one or two cushions and/or 
blanket. Eight weeks, Wednesday, 6:30-9:30 p.m., $50. 


Film * 


Basic Photography D019 
Richard Barrell 
Emphasizes techniques, materials and equipment. Provides 
knowledge of cameras and how they function, including 
_ lenses, filters, and various photographic accessories and their 
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uses. Shows how and where to find inexpensive cameras and 
how to select a camera for purchase. Acquaints students with 
various films, papers, chemicals, and photographic equip- 
ment. Darkroom work will not be required. Expenses are 


' $20. Nine weeks, Tuesday, 7-9 p.m., $30. 


Experimental/Documentary Cinema from WW II to Present 
D020 Thomas Thompson: M.F.A. 
An intensive six-day course studying experimental documen- 
tary film from WW II to present starting specifically with 
Maya Deren in the 40’s and working through Anger, Brakage, 
and Sharits of the 50’s, 60’s, and 70’s. A visual feast for the 
eyes and minds of those interested in truly independent 
cinema culminated by a one-day (Saturday), 16mm film 
production workshop in which the class will participate in 
the production of a series of short three-minute experimen- 
tal films. Meets June 7, 8, 9,10, 11 from 6-11 p.m., ° 
and June 12 from 10 a.m.-5 p.m., $60. 


Super 8 Filmmaking: Introduction D021 

Roger Sherman 
Film as personal vision, including the meaning of personal 
expression, communication, witness, fantasy and self-discov- 
ery. The format is based upon production and discussion 
and will concern itself with history, theories of film, the 
media as social tool, camera use, editing, and documentary, 
experimental and home movies. Students must have access 
to Super 8 cameras. Editing equipment supplied. Expenses 
are $50 for equipment, film and processing. Nine weeks, 
Tuesday, 9 a.m.-1 p.m., $65. 


Folk Music 


American Folk Music Tradition D022 

David Stuart Knishkowy: M.A., English 
Surveys American Folk Music with extra emphasis on the 
New England tradition. Includes background and develop- 
ment of folksongs, regional development, political expres- 
sion, Woody Guthrie, and a brief look at the beginnings of 
jazz and modern music. An extensive bibliography will be 
supplied for those interested, but workshop makes no de- 
mands on the student except for an honest interest. Six: 
weeks, Tuesday, 7:30-10 p.m., $27. Begins June 21. 


Folk Guitar Finger-Style: Basic D023 

Vincent Mitchell 
Includes tuning; care of guitar; reading music; tablature; var- 
ious finger-picking styles; songs traditional and by Paxton, 
Hurt, Cohen; chording; back-up picking; basic theory. Nine 
weeks, Monday, 7-9 p.m., $32. 


Instrumental Folk-Rag Guitar: Intermediate D024 
Vincent Mitchell 

Finger-style guitar as solo instrument, music reading review, 

theory, guitar chording system, back-up picking, position 

scales, listening, playing, basic transcription. Songs by 

Fahey, Hurt, Scott Joplin. Nine weeks, Tuesday, 7-9 p.m., 

$32. 


Home 


The Care and Feeding of Houseplants: Plant Parenthood 
D026 Susan J. Roy: Horticulturist 
Basic horticultural practices are brought to bear in the ongo- 
ing care of a typical collection of houseplants. Includes: a 
short history of the adaptation of plants to the house; a dis- 
cussion of the environmental and chemical influences which 
affect the health of plants under the special conditions of 
an average home; basic discussion of houseplant pathology, 
entomology and remedies. Construction of a simple terrari- 
um. Expenses are $5-15. Nine weeks, Wednesday, 6:30- 
9:30 p.m., $51. 


Colonial Restoration and Interior Decorating Ideas D027 
Stephen A. Olivo, Jr./Victoria L. Olivo, Contractor’, 
Interior Designer 

Restoration and interior decorating with a personal empha- 

sis. The why’s, how’s, and what’s of recreating the look of 
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colonial times ina workable, modern lifestyle. Field trips 

to homes restored by the instructors achieve a closer look at 
reasonably authentic and affordable restoration. Students 
learn the key to imaginative but simple Early American 
decorating, and the textures, moods, and settings of Colonial 
New England. Nine weeks, Thursday, 7-9 p.m., $30. 


From the Ground Up: Landscaping and Grounds Mainten- 
ance for the Homeowner D028 
Susan J. Roy: B.S., Plant and Soil Sciences; Arborist 
Basic horticultural principles in solving common problems 
that arise when landscaping. Student selects a project situa- 
tion and applies topics. Discussions include selection and 
care of trees and shrubs, lawns, ground covers and mulches, 
maintenance of plant material, fertilizer and pesticide use, 
basic pathology and entomology. Ends with a critique of 
the individual projects and some forays into applied fields, 
such as gardening in containers. Nine weeks, Tuesday, 
6-9 p.m., $51. 


Home Buyer’s Workshop D029 

David W. Ryan: Real Estate Broker 

Steve Weisman: Lawyer 
What a home buyer should know to make an intelligent pur- 
chase decision. Includes: legal aspects, construction, insur- . 
ance, obtaining a mortgage, and negotiating. Reference 
materials provided and open discussion encouraged. Three 
weeks, Tuesday, 7-10 p.m., $17. 


Language and Literature 


Creative Writing: Fiction D030 

Jeffrey Laurie: M.F.A. Candidate 
Seminar to review students’ writing. Two or three stories 
each week, with emphasis on character, dramatic develop- 
ment, and narrative control. Feedback from class members 
and the instructor. Instructor available for individual con- 
sultation. Nine weeks, Wednesday, 7-9:30 p.m., $46. 


Finding One’s Way With Shakespeare D031 
John Lacey: Professor, Buck’s County Community 


College, Newton, Pennsylvania 
Walk the brooding halls of Elsinore with Hamlet in his tor- 
menting questioning of the riddles of existence; carouse and 
lust with Falstaff and Prince Hal in the colorful Boar’s Head 


Tavern; rejoice in the lyricism of young love with Romeo and — 


Juliet; rage against the injustices of the world with King Lear; 
recreate and renew the magic and mischief of a moonlit mid- 
summer night; suffer the destruction of self with Othello in 
his jealous passion; find the center point of balance with 
Prospero and his hardwon vision of life’s purposes. For the 
person who always wanted to find the excitement, relevance, 
and personal meaning that comes to vital life in Shakespeare’ Ss 
dramas. Five or six plays are explored in a free-moving work- 
shop atmosphere. Estimated expenses are $6-8. Nine weeks, 
Wednesday, 7-10 p.m., $50. 


Sign Language and Finger Spelling: Advanced D032 
Stanley Patrie: Teacher of the Deaf 
Helps the student become more fluent in both expressive 
and receptive sign language. Introduces what is known as 
AMESLAM, a contraction of ‘‘American Sign Language,”’ 
in which facial expression and a certain amount of ‘“‘body 
English”’ play an important part. Six weeks, Wednesday, 
7-9:30 p.m., $27. 


Sign Language and Finger Spelling: Beginning D033 
Stanley Patrie: Teacher of the Deaf 
Manual communication as used by most deaf people i in this 
country. Includes a brief history of the use of the language 
of signs, background information on deafness and how it 
affects those who have been born deaf or lost their hearing 
later in life. Students converse with totally deaf people, 
including the instructor, who is also deaf. Required text: 


Lottie Riekehot, Talk to the Deaf, Gospel, $7.15. Six weeks, 


Tuesday, 7-9:30 p.m., $27. 


Writing Well D034 
John Lacey: Professor, Buck’s County Community 
College, Newton, Pennsylvania 

For the business, professional, or lay person who wishes to 


improve his/her ability to write well in everyday situations. | 
Development of individual mode or style of expression, to 
shape each communication to fulfill its function. Directed 
to individual problems and difficulties with participants 
coming to grips with the idea that writing well is possible 
and necessary in everyday business communications, in pro- 
fessional transactions, and in technological reports. Nine 
weeks, Tuesday, 7-10 p.m., $50. 


Personal Growth 


Hatha Yoga: Beginning D035 

Yael Ariel 
Presents Yoga as a system of health through physical and 
mental disciplines designed to help improve body fitness 
and appearance. Concern is with body as a whole, as well as 
each individual part. Seven weeks, Tuesday, 7-8:30 p.m., 
$20. 


Hatha Yoga: Intermediate and Advanced D036 

Yael Ariel 
Brings students to their best possible performance of the 
basic yoga postures. Emphasizes straightness in balance po- 
sitions, increasing repetitions as strength develops, and new 
postures. Students learn how to meditate. Seven weeks, 
Thursday, 7-8:30 p.m., $20. 


How to Fight City Hall! D037 

Fran McNulty: City Councilor, Northampton 
Encourages citizens to work for positive changes at all levels 
of government, whenever and wherever they see a need or 
identify a problem. Guests who have learned how to deal 
with bureaucracies at every governmental level in Massachu- 
setts will lecture and lead discussions. The individual sessions 
will be adapted to the most current issues that may arise dur- 
ing the workshop. Estimated expenses are $2.50. Six weeks, 
Tuesday, 7-9:30 p.m., $26. 


Middle Age: Weekend Workshop D038 

Marga Coler: R.N.; Ed.D. 
Investigates the important issues of middle age: identity; 
changing self-concept and its effects on others; relationships 
with family, support systems, work and the labor market; 
decision-making. Saturday, June 5, 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; ; Sunday, 
June 6, 9 a.m.-4 p.m., $30. 


Self Defeat and Self Realization D039 

John Barbaro: Ed.D. Candidate 
Self-defeating behaviors are those habits and personal pat- 
terns of living that impede the achievement of one’s 
goals. Workshop systematically isolates those behaviors and 
their different aspects. Underlying motivations are outlined 
and workable alternatives are found. Suggested paperback 
reading: M. Schiffman, Gestalt Self Therapy; A. Lakein, 
How to Get Control of Time and Your Life; S.J. Warner, 
Self-Realization and Self-Defeat. Nine weeks, Tuesday, 
7-9:30 p.m., $41. 


Self Defense for Women and Men D040 

John Barbaro 
Rudimentary working knowledge of how to defend oneself, 
while causing as little damage to one’s opponent as possible. 
The techniques are drawn from Aikido and simplified. Ac- 
quisition of skills so that student can participate in any 
Aikido class on a basic level. Rape and assault situations are 
outlined and discussed. Nine weeks, Tuesday and Thursday, 
10-11:30 a.m., $51. 


The Tarot: An Introduction to its Psychology and 
Symbolism D041 
Paul Zelley: M. Div.; M.A. 
Basic techniques of meditation using the archetypal Tarot 
card symbols. The Tarot trumps may be viewed as keys 
that unlock an individual’s personal unconscious to lead to a 
greater awareness of the spiritual or higher self. Detailed 
analysis of the Tarot symbols and their relationship to 
everyday life. Discussions consist of a history of the Tarot, 
modern profane practices, such as fortune telling, and cur- 
rent misconceptions. Students make Tarot cards. Expenses 
are $3.50 for cards. Nine weeks, Tuesday, 7-9 p.m., $30. 


Women 


Assertiveness and Beyond: Training in Assertive Behavior 
for Women D042: 
Sheila Davis Inderlied: Ed.D., Leadership and Organiza- 
tional Development nisie 
Considers implications of using assertive behavior in varied 
situations; the concept of androgyny; cultural myths about 
women and feminine stereotypes. For the professional wom- 
an, the woman in school, business or public service, and 
others. Friday, June 5, 7-10 p.m.; Saturday, June 6, 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; Thursdays, June 10, 17, 24, and July 1, 
7-9 p.m.; Saturday, July 10, 10 a.m.-4 p.m., $43. 


Women Working It Out: Life Planning/Career Development 
D044 Marcia McCann, Bette Taylor: Women’s Program- 
ming Coordinators, Division of Continuing Education 

Planned personal and/or professional development process 

with a focus on women’s issues as they relate to women/ 

work/education. Estimated expenses are $10. Six weeks, 

Tuesday, 6:30-9:30 p.m., $32. 


Working With Fabric 


A Busy Person’s Approach to Patchwork D045 

Victoria Olivo: Designer 
The use of patchwork in making quick, inexpensive changes 
in one’s home and clothing in minimum amount of time. 
Includes patchwork quilts that can be sewn in two weeks; 
pillows, pot holders, samplers, and other small color spots 
for the home; and application of calico on clothing using re- 
cycled material such as denim. Knowledge of sewing 
machine necessary. Three weeks, Tuesday, 7-9 p.m., $10. 


Crewel and Creative Stitchery D046 

Agnes Moustakis: Certified Teacher of Needlework 
Instruction in the techniques of transferring patterns and 
the learning of 20 different stitches (advanced stitches for 
advanced students). Color, balance, and design stressed. 
Application to a selected piece carried through to blocking 
and tompletion. Estimated expenses are $8-12. Six weeks, 
Wednesday, .7-10 p.m., $30. 


Fabric Design and Printing D047 
Carolyn Ray: M.F.A. 


The design and printing of four-yard lengths of fabric in one 
and two colors. Includes the construction of a 4% foot silk- 
screen, dye-mixing, use of paper and lacquer stencils, and a 
survey of design principles (figure-ground relationships, 

line vs. shape, and transparency). No prerequisites, although 
design and basic print-making background would be helpful. 
Expenses are $15-25. Three weeks, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
6:30-9:30 p.m., $30. 


Fundamentals of Weaving D048 

Mary Canner: Fiber Artist 
The fundamentals of handweaving, including utilizing card- 
board and simple two or four harness frame looms constructed 
in class. Work also with a standard four harness loom includ- 
ing a full treatment of warping and dressing a loom as well 
_as the fundamentals of drafting, and draw-downs. Portable 
four harness floor looms will be available on a rental basis 
for those students who wish to pursue extra work on floor 
looms. Emphasis on exploration of the creative possibilities 
of handweaving through experimentation with basic weave 
structures, fibers, colors and textures. Student projects 
may be functional or non-functional ranging from fiber 
sculptures, wall hangings and tapestries to such things as 
pillows, bags, and small rugs. Expenses are $10-15. Nine 
weeks, Tuesday, 7-10 p.m., $50. 


Print Your Own T-Shirt! D049 

Carolyn Ray: M.F.A. 
Students will build and stretch silkscreens, and design and 
print T-shirts in one color and multicolor. Basic silkscreen 
techniques (paper lacquer and photo stencils), and ink-mix- 
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ing. Expenses are $10-15. Three weeks, Monday and Wed- 
nesday, 6:30-9:30 p.m., $30. 


Spinning and Natural Dyeing D050 

Mary Canner: Fiber Artist 
Spin and dye unique yarns for creative projects in weaving, 
knitting, crewel, etc. Methods of handspinning using drop 
spindles, whole fleece, teasing, carding with hand carders and 
carding machine, plying spinning textured and heather yarns, 
sources for supplies and equipment, plus work with other 
fibers including flax, alpaca, cotton and cashmere. The study 
of natural dyes from native and foreign natural substances, 
using all the special procedures for the ancient plant and 
animal dyes of indigo, cochineal, and madder. Ex- 
penses are $10-15. Nine weeks, Thursday, 7-10 p.m., $50. 


Upholstery D051 

Walter Rupp: Upholsterer 
Students learn step by step reupholstering procedure of typi- 
cal piece of furniture. Demonstrations enable students to 
work independently. Questions and problems handled on an 
individual basis. Expenses are $10. Nine weeks, Wednesday, 
6:30-9:30 p.m., $50. 


Weaving: Basic and Advanced Off-Loom Techniques D052 

Blair Tate: B.F.A., Rhode Island School of Design 
Various textile techniques: weaving, basketry, knitting, 
netting, sprang, finger and card weaving, with the purpose 
of gaining insight into their interrelationships and using this 
information for the creation of either a functional or non- 
functional object. Materials may be either traditional or ex- 
perimental, such as ribbon, rope, chain, paper, rags, alumi- 
num foil, etc, Expenses are $9-29. Nine weeks, Thursday, 
6:30-9:30 p.m., $51. 


And More Workshops 


Auto Mechanics D053 

Robert Warner: Mechanic , 
Operation and maintenance of automobiles at a basic and 
practical level. Includes troubleshooting, tune-ups, preven- 
tive maintenance, wheel-bearings and brakes, clutches, minor 
body repair, fuel economy, emission controls, ignition sys- 
tems, and parts-buying. Each student has a two hour lab 
when a tune-up can be done on one’s own auto under the 
supervision of the instructor. One lab session, 11 a.m.-1 p.m., 
is to be scheduled at student’s convenience after the first 
class meeting. Tools and other equipment are provided by 
the instructor. Nine weeks, Saturday, 9-11 a.m., $40. 


Chapter 766: Parents’ Rights, Children’s Rights and the 
Role of the Parent at the Core Evaluation D054 
Peter Willner: Ed.D. 
Studies the recently implemented special education law, 
Chapter 766. Focuses on the role of the parent at the 
Core Evaluation process. Includes discussion of the rights 
of the parent and the child within the school and at the 
time of the child’s evaluation, and discussion of public 
school program options available to special-needs students 
as mandated in the Chapter 766 regulations. Three weeks, 
Wednesday, 7-10 p.m., $15. 


Hang Gliding: Basic Pilot Training D055 
Michael J. Morrissey, Charles La Versa: Glider Sports 
International approved instructors 
Basic pilot (ground and flight) training for foot-launched 
ultralight aircraft. Includes history and development of 
foot-launched aviation; aerodynamics; micrometeorology 
for the glider pilot; safety; maintenance; and actual flight 
experience. Three classroom sessions of three hours each 
per student and two flight sessions of four hours each. All 
equipment furnished. Recommended reading: Bob Skinner 
and Rich Finley, Basic Guide to Rogallo Flight, Flight Reali- 
ties. On-the-hill flight sesstons scheduled at the students’ con- 
venience, weather permitting. Optional insurance is $15. Three 
weeks, Wednesday, 7-10 p.m., $60. 


How to Find the Information You Need D056 
James Pursley: M.L.S., Community Information 
Specialists 
Introduces information resources and how to use them. 
Designed to make people information self-sufficient. 
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Topics include information gathering strategies, library re- 
search, public documents and records, socio-economic data 
and special areas of concern to students. Small groups. Nine 
weeks, Thursday, 7-9 p.m., $33. 


Toward Tomorrow: 
A Symposium of Alternatives 


The Toward Tomorrow Program is a series of workshops 
designed to provide people from all walks of life with new 
and valuable information about how to deal with a rapidly 
changing environment. 

Participants interested in learning through these “hands-. 
on” workshops will gain practical knowledge in such areas as 
wind power, solar heat, methane gas, home-steading, energy 
conservation and home building and remodeling. 

Workshop instructors are experts in their respective 
fields and emphasize the ‘‘how to” aspects of the subject 
matter. Whenever possible, students will be involved in 
building, measuring, growing and problem-solving. 


Toward Tomorrow Schedule 
Five Day Workshops 


Monday 10 a.m.-noon 2-5 p.m. 
Tuesday-Thursday 9 a.m.-noon 2-5 p.m. 
Friday 9 a.m.-noon 

Four Day Workshops 

Tuesday-Friday 9 a.m.-noon 2-5 p.m. 
Three Day Workshops 

Friday 1-5 p.m. 

Saturday 9 a.m.-noon 2-5 p.m. 
Sunday noon-5 p.m. 


Buying and Remodeling Older Homes D057 
Nicholas T. Dines: Associate Professor of Landscape 
Architecture 
How to assess and buy an older home with remodeling in 
mind. What to look for in heating, plumbing and electrical 
systems; what to look for in house construction, including 
foundations, frame, and roof; how to estimate the need for 
and cost of major repairs; how to lay out floor plans and 
construction details; and how to schedule work. July 19-23, 
Monday-Friday, $70. 


Design and Build Your Own Home D058 
Frank Brookshire: Architect — 

Slides and field trip to house under construction. Half time 
devoted to the elements that affect design: site, sun, wind, 
space requirements, materials, function (with emphasis on 
low-energy houses). Half time devoted to house-building: 
foundations, framing, doors and windows, heating systems 
(including wood, solar), plumbing, wiring, codes and zoning 
requirements, Actual problem-solving by students done in 
‘informal afternoon workshop sessions. Two sections: 

1) June 28-July 2, Monday-Friday, $70; 2) July 19-23, 
Monday-Friday, $70. 


Energy Conservation and Design D059 

Douglas Coonley: Architect 
Energy conservation methods and applications to existing 
homes, new home design and other small buildings. Con- 
servation of heat, cooling, ventilation, water use and supply, 
waste recycling and disposal, transportation, materials and 
overall costs are examined and applied to projects which 
_ participants have or will design during the workshop. Em- 
phasizes readily available technology and equipment. July 
9-11, Friday-Sunday, $50. — 


Homesteading D060 

Leandre and Gretchen Poisson: Homesteaders 
Covers many areas, including decentralized-living, survival 
gardening, food preservation and processing, shelter, solar 
- home heating, solar water heating, wind power, cash crops 
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and cottage industries. Maximum utilization of solar energy 
for a self-sufficient lifestyle. July 19-23, Monday-Friday, 
$70. 


Integrated Energy Systems D061 

Dan Scully and Doug Coonley 
Emphasis on advantages versus disadvantages and capabilities 
of each source of energy. Also stresses interdependent integra- 
tion of these systems with particular implications for build- 
ing design. Exploratory design of an energy system for a 
home. July 6-9, Tuesday-Friday, $60. 


Knowing Trees D062 

Herschel G. Abbott: Professor of Forestry 
Introduction to dendrology (study of trees); the taxonomy, 
ecological habits, geographical distribution and economic 
and social values of major tree species in North America. 
Special consideration is given to learning to identify the 
more common trees and shrubs in Massachusetts. July 6-9, 
Tuesday-Friday, $60. 


Methane Gas Generation Workshop D063 

Les Auerbach: Author, Consultant 
Produce power from manure, sewage or any organic material. 
Fuel electric generator, greenhouse, home, car, tractor, re- 
frigerator, freezer, milk cooler, etc. Emphasis.on construction 
techniques; inexpensive materials. Students participate in 
the planning, design and construction of a working methane 
generator. Geared to creating abilities in each participant 
so that he or she may return to own environment and pro- 
duce a tangible, material, fuel-producing, waste-recycling 
system. Results guaranteed! July 12-16, Monday-Friday, 
$70. 


Methane Gas Generation Seminar D064 

Les Auerbach | 
Focus is on the concepts, ideas, and processes necessary to 
develop a source of energy (methane gas) as part of a 


planned, environmentally sound, integrated life-support 


system. At the end of the seminar participants will have 
the knowledge and ability to produce their own power for 
practical uses relevant to each person’s individual situation. 
July 16-18, Friday-Sunday, $50. 


Organic Gardening: French Intensive Bed Method D065 
Leandre and Gretchen Poisson: Rhode Island School of 
Design, Royal College of Art and London School of 
Economics 

Covers French intensive bed method of gardening from or- 

ganic soil building to harvest. An education for any vege- 

table gardener from the back yarder to the complete home- 
stead/survival gardener. July 9-11, Friday-Sunday, $50. 


Practical Wind Power D066 

Douglas Coonley 
A consideration of wind as a source of energy for both home 
and community use. Emphasis on site selection, site and 
building design to facilitate the use of wind, alternative 
windmill designs, how to integrate with other energy sources, 
energy conservation, energy storage, auxiliary energy, 
control systems and cost. Participants do preliminary de- 
sign of a wind system at their site location. July 16-18, 
Friday-Sunday, $50. 


Solar Heat: Air and Water Collectors D067 
Dan Scully: Architect 


- ‘Discussion of solar heating and cooling systems utilizing air- 


cooled and water solar collectors, how they work and their 
various applications, ranging from food drying to space heat- 
ing. Various types of collector designs are demonstrated. 
Alternatives for heat storage and distribution, and how they 
influence building design. Students participate in in-class 
design and construction of an air collector. July 9-11, Fri- 
day-Sunday, $50. 


Solar Heating: Introduction D068 
Douglas Mahone: Graduate Student in Architecture at 
M.LT. 
Introduction to the uses of solar energy for meeting the 
energy needs of homes and small buildings. Includes history 
of solar projects, air heaters versus water heaters, heat stor- 
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age, energy conservation, commercially available equipment, 
solar heating system design, economics and solar heating. 

In addition to classroom work, students build actual working 
prototypes of collectors and test their performance. Students 
encouraged to start their own designs and coached in de- 
veloping individual solutions. June 28-July 2, Monday- 


Friday, $70. 
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Administration, Courses in/27 

Housing and Food Services/15, 16 

Housing Office /18 

How to Register/12 


I 


Identification Cards/13 
Industrial Engineering, Course in/28 
Italian, Courses in/28 


J 


Latin, Courses in/28 

Law Enforcement Education Program 
(LEEP)/16 

Legal Studies, Courses in/28 


Leisure Studies and Services, Course in/28 


Linguistics, Courses in/28 


K 


Mail Registration/12, 26 
Management, Courses in/28 
Map/39 

Marketing, Courses in/28 


Wood-Stove Theory and Practice D069 

Jay Shelton: Assistant Professor of Physics 
Fundamental theory of and experiments with chimney 
draft and flow, combustion, stove design;.and temperature, 
heat, and heat transfer. Demonstrations of Franklin versus 
air- tight stoves, dry versus green wood, etc. June ay ay, 2; 
Monday-Friday, $70. 


Mathematics, Courses in/29 
Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering, | 
Courses in/29 
Music, Courses in/29 


N 


Nursing, Courses in/30 


O 


Optional Fees/15 
Overload of Credits/14 


i 


Park Administration, Course in/30 
Parking Fees and Expenses/15 
Pass/Fail 

Option/14 

Policy, School of Education/14 
Philosophy, Courses in/30 
Physical Education, Courses in/30 
Physical Education Fee/15 
Professional Preparation in Physical 

Education, Courses in/31 
Physics, Courses in/31 
Plant and Soil Sciences, Course in/31 


Q 


Plant Pathology, Course in/31 
Political Science, Courses in/31 
Portuguese, Courses in/31 
Preservation Hall Jazz Band/40 
Psychology, Courses in/31 
Public Health, Courses in/32 
Public Safety, Department of/17 


Refund Schedule/5 
Regional Planning, Course in/32 
Registrar’s Office /17 
Registration 
Advance Registration by Mail/12 
How to Register/12, 20 
Walk-In Registration /12 
Registration Form/19 
Rhetoric, Courses in/32 
Russian, Courses in/33 


S 


Schedule of Courses/35 

School of Business Administration, 
Courses in/33 

Sociology, Courses in/33 

Spanish, Courses in/33 

Sport Studies, Courses in/34 

Statistics, Courses in/34 

Student Affairs /17 


Student Development Center/18 
Student Services and Activities/15, 18 


Summer Session Offices /2 


Theater, Course in/34 
Thesis, Dissertation, Special Problems 
and Independent Study/13, 14 


Toward Tomorrow Bicentennial Fair/6 


Toward Tomorrow Credit-Free W 

Workshops/47 
Transfer Affairs /17 Women’s Studies, Courses in/34 
Veterans Affairs /18 Zoology, Courses in/34 


Veteran’s Benefits/16 


SRW ccaicaac! 


Hulyed. 55.9 


June 13-25 
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Bicentennial America — Explore It For Credit 


Teaching United States History Through Folk Music 
Education 390N 


This unique course presents, through live music, lectures and demonstra- 
tions, an “inner view” of what participants in historical events may have 
felt. By placing folk songs in historical perspective, the student will ob- 

tai a revealing insight into an often overlooked aspect of American his- 
tory. Attention is given to audience participation in chorus singing and 

other folk music expression, as well as to demonstrations of guitar, five 

string banjo, Appalachian dulcimer, autoharp, African and Native Amer- 
ican drums. The course is given for one undergraduate credit at a cost 


of $45. 


Special Problems in Clothing and Textiles 
Home Economics 700Y 


This graduate level course introduces primary sources for research in his- 
toric textiles, costume, and furnishings in the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
Area. Lectures, slide presentations, special exhibits and guest speakers 
will be presented on the UMass/Amherst campus. Extensive tours will 
be make to museums such as the Merrimac Textile Museum, Slater’s Mill, 
Mistoric Deerfield and the Costume Collection at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Students may elect to concentrate in one area. The course 

is given for three graduate credits, and costs $200, which will include the 
cost of the tours. 


To register for these courses, or to obtain further information, contact: 


Division of Continuing Education 
Bicentennial America Courses 

Hills House North 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 AA 
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Summer Session Office 

Hills House North 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


University of Illinois Library 
Serials Department GE 


Urbana, Illinois, 61801 


(Tniversity of Massachusetts/Amherst 
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